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JANUARY 1863. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


HE Collection of New and Choice Books at MUDIE’S LIBRARY is 

now by many Thousand Volumes the largest in the World, and is still further aug- 

mented and enriched from day to day by the addition of abundant supplies of all the prin- 
cipal New Works as they appear. 

The purpose for which the Library was originally established—to create a more general 
taste for the higher literature, and to meet the increased demand which has thus arisen— 
is still kept steadily in view, and great care continues to be taken that every work of merit 
and general interest is introduced, as soon as published, to the widest possible circulation. 

As the New Works added to the Library from time to time continue to exceed in value 
the whole amount of the Current Subscriptions, it is probable that the stock of Books 
available for the use of Subscribers, deducting the number of copies sold or worn out while 
in circulation, will shortly exceed ONE MILLION VOLUMES. 

Prospectuses, Lists of Works recently added, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies with- 
drawn for Sale, will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 














CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford Street, London. 
City Office: 4 King Street, Cheapside. 
Branch Establishments: Cross Street, Manchester; and New Street, Birmingham. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 
TOWN AND VILLAGE BOOK-CLUBS. 


OOK SOCIETIES in connexion with MUDIE’S LIBRARY are now 
established in nearly every Town and Village of the Kingdom. Two or Three Friends 
may, by uniting in One Subscription, originate similar Societies in Neighbourhoods where 
they do not at present exist, and obtain all the advantages of the Library on moderate 
Terms. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford Street, London. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 
THE LONDON BOOK-SOCIETY.—NOTICE. 
| eed Library Messengers call, on appointed days, to exchange Books 


at the Residences of Subscribers in every part of London and its Neighbourhood. The 
advantages of the Library are thus brought within easy reach of all Readers residing within 
six or eight miles of New Oxford Street. . 
Terms of Subscription, with Lists of the principal Works in Circulation, may be obtained 
on application. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxtord Street, London. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 
CHEAP BOOKS. 
| | pac tsiarprogenn and Librarians, Merchants, Shipping Agents, and others, 


are invited to apply for the January Lisr of Surplus Copies of Works withdrawn from 
Mupte’s Lisrary for Sale. This List contains the names of nearly One Thousand Books 
of the Past and Present Season, cut and uncut, at the lowest current prices. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford Street, London. 
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NATIONAL REVIEW ADVERTISER. 


Published by Robert Hardwicke, 


192 PICCADILLY. 


No. VL, price 2s. 6d. 


POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW, 
Edited by JAMES SAMUELSON, 


Contains the following original Contributions : 


Notes of the Exhibition (concluded): V. The Machinery Department, with woodcuts, 
by Dr. William Fairbairn, F.R.S., &c. &c.; VI. The Implements of War, with page plate, 
by Capt. Donnelly, R.E. (Inspector of Science, South Kensington); VII. The Zoology of 
the Exhibition, by Cuthbert Collingwood, M.A., M.B., F.L.S.; VIII. The Colonies, by the 
Editor—The Mistletoe and Parasitic Plants, with page plate, by Mrs. Lankester—The 
Winter Life of Plants, with page plate, by Harland Coultas—The Eye of the Ox, and its 
Microscopical Structure, with a tinted and coloured plate, by E. Beckitt Truman—The 
Vinegar Kel (Anguillula aceti), with tinted plate, by Jabez Hogg, F.L.S., &c,— Mars, with 
a tinted and coloured plate, by James Breen, F.R.A.S.— Miscellanea : The British Associa- 
tion, by D. T. Ansted, F.R.S.; The Zoological and- Botanical Section (D), by Cuthbert 
Collingwood, M.A., F,LS, ; Science Schools—Reviews: Jeffreys’ British Conchology ; Sim- 
monds’ Waste Products and Undeveloped Substances; Cooke’s British Fungi ; Carpenter’s 
Revelations of the Microseope—Scientific Summary: Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, Geo- 
logy and Paleontology, Mechanical Science, Medicine, Surgery, and Therapeutics, Micro- 
scopy, Mineralogy, Metallurgy and Mining, Photography, Zoology. 





PROFESSOR HUXLEY'S 
LECTURES TO WORKING MEN. 


Cemplete, Half-a-erown. 


I. The Present Condition of Organic Nature. 
II. The Past Condition of Organic Nature. 
III. The Method by which the Causes of the Present and Past Conditions of Organic 
Nature are to be discovered. The Origination of Living Beings. 
IV. The Perpetuation of Living Beings, Hereditary Transmission, and Variation. 
V. The Condition of Existence, as affecting the Perpetuation of Living Beings. 
VI. A Critical Examination of the Position of Mr. Darwin’s Work “On the Origin of 
Species,” in relation to the complete Theory of the Causes of the Phenomena of 
Organic Nature. 
*,* Each Lecture may be had separately, price 4d. ; the Six Lectures, in cloth, price 2s. 6d. 





In Monthly Parts, at 5s.; No. 1 now ready, 


SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY: 


Containing a Description and Drawing of every British Plant, life-size, full-coloured by 
hand, with Illustrations of the Organs, 


Edited and brought up to the present standard ofscientific knowledge by JOHN T. SY ME, 
F.L.S., &c., Lecturer on Botany at Charing-Cross and Westminster Hospitals; with 
Popular Descriptions of the Uses, History, and Traditions of each Plant, by Mrs. LAN- 
KESTER, Author of “ Wild Flowers worth Notice,” “ The British Ferns,” &c. 


*,* Prospectus and Specimen on application. 








LONDON: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 PICCADILLY. 
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Albemarle Street, December 1862. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 





H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT’S PRINCIPAL SPEECHES 
AND ADDRESSES. With an Introduction giving some outlines of his Character. 
Portrait. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

THE BISHOP OF LONDON’S CHARGE TO HIS CLERGY, 
Dec. 1862. 3d Edition, 8vo, 2s. 


FOUR YEARS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA AND VAN- 
COUVER’S ISLAND. Their Forests, Rivers, Coasts, and Goldfields, and Resources 
for Colonisation. By Commander Marne, R.N. Map and 20 Illustrations. 8vo, 
16s. 

REMAINS OF ARTHUR HALLAM. With Preface and 


Memoir. Portrait. Fcap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


LECTURES ON THE JEWISH CHURCH. (Abraham to 
Samuel.) By Canon Stantey, D.D. Mapsand Plans. 8vo, 16s. 

THE FIVE GREAT MONARCHIES OF THE ANCIENT 
WORLD;; or Assyria, Babylonia, Chaldea, Media, and Persia. By Professor Raw- 
tinson. With Map and 230 Illustrations, Vol. I. 8vo, 16s. 

THE TAEPING REBELLION IN CHINA; from Information 
— - the Spot. By Commander Brine, R.N. With 7 Maps and Plans. Post 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 

HISTORY OF THE MODERN STYLES OF ARCHITEC- 
TURE. By James Fercusson. With 310 Illustrations. 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


TRAVELS IN PERU AND INDIA, for the purpose of collect- 


ing Cinchona Plants and introducing Bark into India. By Ciements R. Markuam. 
With 2 Maps and 15 Illustrations. 8vo, 16s. 
GONGORA. An Historical Essay on the Age of Philip III. and 


IV. of Spain. With Translations. By Archdeacon Cuurton. Portrait. 2 vols. 
small 8vo, lis, 


WILD WALES: its People, Language, and Scenery. By GEorGE 
Borrow. 83 vols. post 8vo, 30s. 


LIVES OF GEORGE AND ROBERT STEPHENSON. Form- 


ing the Third Volume of “ Mr. Saizes’ Lives or British ENGINEERS.” With Por- 
traits and Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 21s. 


FIVE MONTHS ON THE YANG-TSZE. By Carr. T. W. 
Briaxiston, R.A. With Mapsand 24 illustrations. 8vo, 18s. 
COLLECTED PAPERS (Original and reprinted). By Mrs. 


Grore. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


RUINED CITIES WITHIN NUMIDIAN AND CARTHA- 
GINIAN TERRITORIES. By Natuan Davis. Map and 12 Illustrations. 8vo, 
16s. 


ANNALS OF THE WARS OF THE 19th CENTURY— 
ei 7 Gen. Sir Epwarp Cust. Vols. I and II. (To be completed in 4 vols.) 
“cap 8yvo, 10s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
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TRUBNER AND CO.’S 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS & BOOKS IN PREPARATION. 





THE TOWN LIFE of the RESTOR- 
ATION. By Rozert Bett, Author of the 
‘** Annotated Edition of the British Poets.” In 2 
vols. 8vo. [In Preparation. 


A HISTORY of the EGYPTIAN RE- 
VOLUTION, from the Period of the Mamelukes 
to the Death of Mohammed Ali; from Arab and 
European Memoirs, Oral Tradition, and Local 
Research. By A. A. Paton, F.R.G.S., Author 
of ‘‘ Researches on the Danube and the Adriatic.” 
Two vols. 8vo, cloth. [In Preparation. 


A HISTORY of SPANISH LITERA- 


TURE. Entirely re-written. By GEorGE TIck- 
nor. Three vols. crown 8vo, cloth. 
[In Preparation. 


CHOIX D’OPUSCULES PHILOSO- 
PHIQUES, Historiques, Politiques et Littéraires 
de M. SYLVAIN VAN DE WEYER. 1822 a 
1862. Prémiére Série. Small quarto, printed 
with old-faced type, on laid paper, made expressly 
in imitation of the paper of the Editions of Cax- 
ton, bound in the Roxburghe style. The Edition 
will consist of 250 copies only. [In the Press. 


RIG-VEDA SANHITA: a Collection 
of Ancient Hindu Hymns, constituting the Fifth 
to Eight Ashtakas, or Books of the Rig-Veda, the 
oldest Authority for the Religious and Social In- 
stitutions of the Indus. Translated from the ori- 
ginal Sanskrit, by the late Horace HayMAn 
WItson, M.A., F.R.S,, &c. Edited by James R. 
Bauuantyne, LL.D., late Principal of the Go- 
vernment Sanskrit College of Benares. Volumes 
IV. V. and VI. [In the Press. 


WORKS BY THE LATE HORACE 
HAYMAN WILSON, M.A., F.R.S., Member of 
the Royal Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and Paris, 
and of the Oriental Society of Germany, &c., and 
Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of 
Oxford. Vol. III.—Also, under the title ESSAYS 
ON LITERATURE, in Two Volumes. Vol. I., 
8vo, cloth. [In the Press, 


MEDIZVAL CHRONICLES OF 
THE CITY OF LONDON. Translated, with 
copious Notes and Appendices, by HENRY THOMAS 
Riey, M.A., Clare Hall, Cambridge; of the In- 
ner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. The Two Parts 
bound in one handsome Volume, large 8vo. 

(In the Press. 


MANUAL OF GEOLOGY ; treating 


of the principles of the Science, with special re- 
ference to American Geological History. By 
James D. Dana, M.A., LL.D., Professor of 
Geology in Yale College. 1 Vol., 8vo, 800 pp., 
1000 Illustrations, and Map, cloth, price 2ls. In 
Turkey morocco, price 25s. 


TITAN. By Jean Pavut FRerpricu 
Ricuter. Translated into English, for the first 
time, by Cuas. T. Brooks. 2vo's., 8vo, cloth, 18s. 
.... ‘** Hesperus’ and ‘Titan,’ though in form 

nothing more than ‘novels of real life,’ as the 

Minerva Press would say, have solid metal enough 

in them to furnish whole circulating libraries, were 





it beaten into the usual filigree; and much which, 
attenuate it as we might, no quarterly subscriber 
could well carry with him.” . . . .—Zhomas Car- 
ey need nnd Miscellaneous Essays, Vols. I. 
an ° 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 
THEODORE PARKER, Minister of the Twenty- 
eighth Congregational Society at Boston, U.S. Con- 
taining his Theological, Polemical, and Critical 
Writings; Sermons, Speeches, and Addresses ; 
and Literary Miscellanies. Edited by Francis 
Power Conse. Vol. I. Containing Discourses 
on Matters pertaining to Religion; with Preface 
by the Editor, and a Portrait of Parker from a Me- 
dallion by Santini. pp. 380, cloth. [Shortly. 


TRACTATUS THEOLOGICO-PO- 
LITICUS: a Critical Inquiry into the History, 
Purpose, and Authenticity of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures ; with the Right to Free Thought and Free 
Discussion asserted, and shown to be not only 
consistent but necessarily bound up with True 
Piety and Good Government. By BENEDICT DE 
Spinoza. Fron the Latin. With an Introduction 
and Notes by the Editor. 8vo, pp. 368, cloth, 
price 10s, 6d. 


LETTERS ON BIBLIOLATRY. By 


GoTTHOLD ErHRAIM LEssinG Translated from 
the German by the late H. H. Bernagp, Ph. Dr. 
8vo, pp. 184, cloth, price 5s. 

Three generations of British Reviewers on LeSssING. 

‘‘ The work before us is as genuine sour-krout as 
ever perfumed a feast in Westphalia.”—Zdinburgh 
Review, April 1806. 

** As a poet, as a critic, philosopher, or controver- 
sialist, his style will be found precisely such as we 
of England are accustomed to admire most. Brief, 
nervous, vivid; yet quiet, without glitter or anti- 
thesis; idiomatic, pure without purism ; transpa- 
rent, yet full of character and reflex hues of mean- 
ing.”—Edinburgh Review, October 1827. 

* The first foreigner who had the glory of pro- 
claiming Shakespeare to be the greatest dramatist 
the world had ever seen was Gotthold Ephraim 
Lessing.” —Edinburgh Review, July 1849. 


THE PASTOR OF VLIETHUIZEN ; 


or, Conversations about the Groninger School, the 
Doctrine of the Church, the Science of Theology, 
and the Bible. By E. J. Drest Loreion, D.D. 
Translated from the Dutch. Post 4to, pp. iv. 
and 128, 7s, 6d. 


DIUTISKA : an Historical and Cri- 
tical Survey of the Literature of Germany, from 
the Earliest Period to the Death of Gothe. By 
Gustav SOLLING. 8vo, pp. xviii, and 368, Lon- 
don, 1863, 10s. 6d. 


MACARONEANA ANDRA; overum 


Nouveaux Mélanges de Littérature Macaronique. 

Par OctavE DELEPIERRE. Small 4to, pp. 

180, printed by Whittingham, and handsomely 

bound in the Roxburghe style, price 10s. 6d. 

This volume, together with the one published by 
the Author in 1852, forms the completest collection 
of that peculiar form of poetry in existence. 








TRUBNER & CO., 60 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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MESSRS. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 








THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA: its Origin, and an Accountf of its 
Progress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By ALExaNDER WiL11AM K1Nc- 


LAKE, M.P. Vols. I. & IL, bringing the Events to the Close of the Battle of the 
Alma. [On January 15th. 


CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD,—SALEM CHAPEL. Originally pub- 


lished in “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 2 vols, post 8vo. [In January. 


TEN YEARS OF IMPERIALISM IN FRANCE. Impressions of a 


“ Flaneur.” Second Edition, 8vo, 9s. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Translated into English Verse in the Spen- 
serian stanza. By Puiuip Stannorpe Worstey, M.A., Scholar of Corpus Christi 
College. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 18s. 


GRAVENHURST; or, Thoughts on Good and Evil. By William Smith, 
Author of “ Thorndale,” &c. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE BOOK-HUNTER, &c. By John Hill Burton. Crown Octavo, 7s. 6d. 

THE WORKS OF PROFESSOR WILSON. 12 vols. crown Octavo, £3 12s. 

ADAM BEDE. By George Eliot. Complete in One volume, 6s. 

= MILL ON THE FLOSS, By George Eliot. Complete in One Volume, 

Se 

TALES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” 12 Volumes, price 1s. 6d. each. 

THE BOOK OF BALLADS. Edited by Bon Gaultier. With Illustrations 
by Doyle, Leech, and Crowquil. Cloth, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 


LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, and other Poems. By W. Ed- 
MONSTOUNE AyTouN, D.C.L. 13th Edition, feap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

POEMS AND SONGS. By David Wingate. Fcap,, 5s. 

THE COURSE OF TIME: a Poem. By Robert Pollok, AM. With a 
Memoir of the Author. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

POETICAL WORKS OF MRS. HEMANS. A New and Cheaper Edition. 


Complete in one large Volume, with Portrait, 12s. 6d. 


THE ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; in a Series of entirely 
original and authentic Maps, By A. Kzitu Jounston, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., Author 
of the “ Physical Atlas,” &c. With a complete Index of easy reference to each 
Map, comprising nearly 150,000 Places contained in this Atlas. Imperial folio, 
half-bound in russia or morocco, 5/. 15s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE GREEK REVOLUTION. By George Finlay, LL.D. 


2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


THE MONKS OF THE WEST, FROM ST. BENEDICT TO ST, BER- 
NARD. By the Count pz MonraLempert. 2 vols, 8vo, 21s. 


STUDIES IN ROMAN LAW; with Comparative Views of the Laws of 
France, England, and Scotland. By Lord Mackenziz, one of the Judges of the 
Court of Session in Scotland. 8vo, 12s. 








45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; AND 37 PATERNOSTER ROW, 
LONDON. 
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MR. ISAAC TAYLOR’S REPLY TO BISHOP COLENSO. 


Now ready in 8vo, price 2s. 6d., sewed, 


CONSIDERATIONS ON THE PENTATEUCH, addressed to the Laity. 


By Isaac Taytor. 


A NEW YEAR’S PRESENT FOR BOYS. 
Just published, in feap. 8vo, price Is. 6d., cloth, gilt edges, 
A CHAT WITH THE BOYS ON NEW YEAR’S EVE. By Oxp Merry. 
A NEW YEAR’S PRESENT FOR YOUTH. 


In small crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d., cloth, 


_ THE JUNIOR CLERK: a Tale of City Life. By Epwin Hopper. With 


Preface by W. Epwyn Surpton, Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
“Tt is a good book to place in the hands of youth about to pass through the snares 
which lie in the path of such in all our great cities."—British Quarterly Review. . 
“It is well told, the moral is obvious, and the religious principles are correet. It is 
just the book for presenting to a young man entering on ‘City Life.’ ’”’—Record. 


SECOND THOUSAND. 
In one handsome volume, 8yo, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 
ENGLISH NONCONFORMITY. By Rozserr Vaveuay, D.D. 
“©, . . . A volume which merits place in the foremost rank of works illustrating the 
religious history of the country.”—Atheneum. 
** Dr. Vaughan has told his story well, and with a calm philosophic moderation becom- 
ing his historical reputation.” —Daily News. 


SECOND THOUSAND. 
In one volume, crown 8yo, price 7s. 6d., cloth, lettered, 


CHURCH AND STATE TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO: being a History 
of Ecclesiastical Affairs from 1660 to 1663. By Joun Stovcuton, Author of “Ages 
of Christendom before the Reformation,” &c. 

“ A volume that, regarded from every point of view, we can approve, contains proof of 
independent research and cautious industry. The temper of the book is generous and im- 
partial throughout.” — Atheneum. 

** Mr. Stoughton’s is the best history of the ejection of the Puritans that has yet been 
written.”—Vorth British Review. 

NEGRO EMANCIPATION. 
In crown 8yo, price 8s. 6d. cloth lettered, with Frontispiece, 
THE WEST INDIES: their Social and Religious Condition By Epwarp 


Bean UNDERHILL, Secretary of the Baptist Missionary Society. 
In post 8vo, price 7s. 6d., cloth, a New Edition, revised and enlarged of 


MR. ISAAC TAYLOR’S HISTORY OF THE TRANSMISSION OF AN- 
CIENT BOOKS TO MODERN TIMES: together with the process of Historical 
Proof. 

“The book is throughout ingenious and interesting.”’—Saiurday Review. 
In post 8vo, price 7s. 6d., cloth, 


THE WORLD OF MIND, An Elementary Book. By Isaac Taytor. 


“Tt is nowise inferior to his former works, either in vigour and originality of speculation, 
or in its terse translucent style.’—Eclectic Review. 


Cheap Edition, price 2s. 6d. 
JOHN HOWARD. By Hepworru Dixon. 


** John Howard has never been done justice to before. Our author has made his life 
a poem and a romance.”—Evangelical Magazine. 

“ Written with much ability and in a graphie style.’’— Christian Observer. 

‘* By far the best and most accurate biography of Howard that has yet been published.” 
—Daily News. 





LONDON : JACKSON, WALFORD, AND HODDER, 
27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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New and Important Works. 











This day, crown 8vo, price fs, 


THE COMMONPLACE PHILOSOPHER IN TOWN AND 
COUNTRY: A Selection from the Contributions of A. K. H. B. to ‘ Fraser’s Maga- 


zine;”’ with other Occasional Essays. 


This day, Two Vols., post 8vo, 16s. 


NICCOLO MARINI; OR, THE MYSTERY SOLVED. A 
Tale of Naples Life. 
This day, crown 8yo, price 2s. 


THALATTA; OR, THE GREAT COMMONER. A Politi- 


cal Romance. By the Author of “ Catarina in Venice.” 


Now ready, Second and cheaper Edition in one Volume, 6s., of 
MR. WHYTE MELVILLE’S NEW NOVEI. 


THE QUEEN’S MARIES. A Romance of Holyrood. 


Second Edition, post 8yo, 9s. 


LEISURE HOURS IN TOWN. A Selection from the Con- 


tributions of A. K. H. B. to “ Fraser's Magazine.” 


Second Edition, demy 8vo, with Portrait, 15s. 
THE REMAINS OF THE LATE MRS. RICHARD 
Edited 


TRENCH. Being Selections from her Journals, Letters, and other Papers. 
by her Son, the Dean or WEstTMINSTER. 


This day, demy 8yo, price 18s, 


A TREATISE ON THE CONTINUED FEVERS OF 


GREAT BRITAIN. Illustrated by Coloured Plates, Diagrams, &c. By Caar_es 
Murcuison, M.D., F.R.C.P., Senior Physician to the London Fever Hospital, and 


Assistant-Physician to Middlesex Hospital. 


Volumes I, and IT. 8ve, 


THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND. By 


Henry Tuomas Bucxuze. 
VOLUME I. ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


VOLUME II, SPAIN AND SCOTLAND. 


In Two Volumes, post 8vo, 9s. each. 
THE RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY PARSON; Lssays, 
Consolatory, A&sthetieal, Moral, Social, and Domestic. A Selection from the Contri- 
butions of A. K. H. B, to ‘ Fraser’s Magazine.” 





LONDON : PARKER, SON, AND BOURN, WEST STRAND. 
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Chapman and Hall’s New Publications. 


In 1 vol. demy 8yvo, 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ST. BERNARD, ABBOT OF 
CLAIRVAUX. By J. Correr Morison, (In January. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 


THE LIFE OF LORD BOLINGBROKE, Secretary of State in the 


Reign of Queen Anne. By Tuomas MackNicHt. [In January. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo, 


NORTH AND SOUTH. By the WuitEe Repusiican of “ FRrasER’s 


Magazine.” [Jn January. 
In 2 vols. post 8v 
LIFE IN THE SOUTH FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF 
THE WAR. Bya Brockavep Britisu Sussect. Being a Social History of those 


who took part in ft Battles, from a personal acquaintance with them in their own 
Homes and Fireside Circles. [In January. 


In 3 vols., post 8vo, 

THE COST OF A SECRET. By IsABELLA BuaGpeEN, Author of 
** Agnes Tremorne.”’ [This day. 
MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 

In 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 22s., with Forty Illustrations by J. E. Mitrats, A.R.A. 


ORLEY FARM. By Antuony TROLLOPE. 


NEW WORK BY CHARLES LEVER. 
In demy 8vo., with 26 Illustrations by ‘ Phiz.” 


BARRINGTON. By Cuartes Lever. [This day. 
In 2 vols., post 8vo, 


ROBA DI ROMA. By Witt14m W. Story. 


In post ve 7s. 6d., a Cheap Edition of 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH: A Biography. By Joun Forster. With 


Illustrations. 





In feap. 8vo, 6s. 
A SELECTION from the POEMS of ROBERT BROWNING. 


In one large handsome folio volume, published by Authority of the Science and Art 
Department of the Committee of Council on Education, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. Italian Sculptures of the Middle 
Ages and Period of the Revival of Art. A Series of 50 Photographs of Works in 
the above Section of the Museum, selected and arranged by J. C. Ropinson, F.S.A. 
The Photographs executed by C. Thurston Thompson. 


GREAT NEAPOLITAN EARTHQUAKE OF 1857. 
In 2 vols., royal 8vo, with numerous Illustrations in Lithography and Wood, and Maps, 
THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF OBSERVATIONAL SEIS- 
MOLOGY : as developed in the Report to the Royal Society of London of the Expe- 
dition into the Interior of the Kingdom of Naples, to investigate the circumstances of 
the Great Earthquake of December 1857. By Ropert Matter, C.E., F.R.S., F.G.S., 


M.R.LA., &c. Published by the Authority and with the Aid of the Royal Society of 
London. 


In post 8vo, 10s. 


A LENTEN JOURNEY IN’ UMBRIA AND THE MARCHES 


OF ANCONA. By Tuomas Avotruus TROLLOPE. 


post 8vo, 7s. 


THE DUTIES OF MAN. . JosePH Mazzint. 


In demy 8vo, Vols. I. II. and III., price 20s. each, 
HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, called FREDERICK 


THE GREAT. By Tuomas Cartyte. With Portraits and Maps. 
CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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Macmillan & Co.'s New List. 


In Two Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


THE TWO CATHERINES; or, Which is the Heroine? A Novel. 

‘From the first page to the last it affords ample evidence of its being the production 
of a graceful and experienced writer. . . . We have said enough to show our high appre- 
ciation of ‘ The Two Catherines.’ Its merits cannot fail to secure it a high and permanent 
place in public estimation.”— Parthenon. aoe ‘ 

‘* A very sensible and cleverly constructed novel. . . . Of the appreciation of this story 
by practical readers there cannot be a moment’s doubt, whilst it is in every sense calculated 
to give a healthier tone to the popular taste.’’— Bell's Messenger. 

“* A clever and a charming book.’’—Morning Post. 

With Map and Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 14s. _ 
VITI: an Account of a Government Mission to Vitian or Fijian 

Group of Islands. By Bertuotp Seemann, Ph.D., F.L.S. 

“We can warmly recommend this book to our readers.” —Atheneum. _ 

“It contains a mass of curious information respecting a country but little known, and 
islanders who some day or other seem destined to become honourable members of the Pacific 
community. . . . . Dr. Seemann’s book may be warmly commended to public perusal.”— 
Observer. 

Now ready, handsomely printed, with Initial Letters to each Sonnet, and bound in gilt 
cloth, price 5s. 


SCRIPTURE SONNETS. By Mrs. Henry Bruce. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ON CLERICAL SUBSCRIPTION: an Enquiry into the Position 
of the Church and the Clergy. In reference, I. To the Articles; II. To the Liturgy ; 
III. To the Canons and Statutes. By the Rev. Cuartes Hepert, M.A. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, red leaves, 7s. 6d, 

LECTURES ON THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. By 
Cuartes Jonn Vauenan, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen, formerly Head Master of Harrow School. 

Cheaper Edition, Third Thousand, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


MEMOIR OF GEORGE WILSON, M.D., late Regius Professor 


of Technology in the University of Edinburgh. By his Sister, Jessie A1TkEN WILSON. 








Now ready, price 7s. 6d. ' 
THE SONG OF SONGS: a Revised Translation, with Introduction 
and Commentary. By Josep Francis Turvupp, M.A., Vicar of Barrington, late Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge; Author of “ An Introduction to the Study and Use 


of the Psalms,” &c. 
Two Volumes, crown 8vo, 21s. 


A PAINTER’S CAMP IN THE HIGHLANDS; and Thoughts 


about Art. By P. G. Hamerton. 
Now ready, Two Volumes, 8vo, cloth, 32s. 
HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE SECOND, EMPEROR OF 
THE ROMANS. From Chronicles and Documents published within the last Ten 
Years. By T. L. Kineton, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford, and the Inner Temple. 


*,* This work has an important bearing on the questions of our age. It sets before us 
the causes of the present disunion of Germany. It introduces us to a monarch who, as the 
promoter of Italian unity, was honoured with the special enmity of the Papacy. 

“ Well written, and, in spite of its extent, is highly interesting. By reading it carefully, 
any person may obtain a thorough acquaintance with the first half of the thirteenth century, 
remarkable for some of the most atrocious characters that figure in modern history, and for 
the culminating point of that famous conflict between Guelphs and Ghebillines, which de- 
luged Italy with blood, guilt, and shame, though it likewise brought into view numerous 
virtues.”’— Parthenon, November 29, 1862. 


LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In post 8vo, 7s. 6d., a New and Cheap Edition of 7 
Great Expectations, By Cuaries Dickens. With a Frontispiece 


and Vignette by Marcus Stone. 














Third Edition, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, 34s. 
North America, By Anruony TRoLLope. 


Tn 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 
The Ganges and the Seine; or, Scenes on the Banks of both. By 


Sipney Laman BLaNCcHARD. 








Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
The English at Home. Second Series. By ALpHonsEe Esqurnros. 


In post 8vo, with 100 Illustrations, 16s. 


Up the Nile and Home again. A Handbook for Travellers, and a 
Travel-book for the Library. By F. W. Fatruott, F.S.A. With 100 Illustrations 
from Original Sketches by the Author. 








In post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The History and Literature of the Crusades. By Von Syszt. 
Edited by Lady Durr Gorpon. 





Post 8vo, 8s. 
Population and Trade in France in 1861-62. By Frepenrick 


MARSHALL. 





. In post 8vo, 5s. : , 
A Sailor-Boy’s Log-Book. From Portsmouth to the Peiho. Edited 


by WALTER WHite. 


: 


Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d., 

Cotton: the Chemical, Geological, and Meteorological Conditions involved 
in its successful Cultivation. With an Account of the Actual Conditions and Practice 
of Cultivation in the Southern or Cotton States of North America. By Dr. Joun 
Wirwuiam Matxrr, Professor of Chemistry in the University of Alabama. 








In post 8vo, price 12s., with numerous I1lustrations, 
Francatelli’s Royal Confectioner. 


: Second Edition, in 1 vol. post 8yvo, 7s. Gd. 
Marietta: A Novel. By Tuomas Apotpuus TRoLLorr. 








Demy 8vo, 15s., with Index, 


A Memoir of Sir Philip Sidney. By H. R. Fox Bourne. 


; In 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 
Pictures of German Life in the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth 
- geome By Herr Freytac, Author of “Debit and Credit.’ Translated by Mrs, 
ALCOLM. 








, . In oblong folio, half-bound, 21s. 
Hunting Bits. By H. K. Browne (Puiz). 12 Illustrations, coloured. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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New Publications. 


The following Works are Now Ready : 
SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES, By Dr. G. G. Gervinus, Professor of 


Heidelberg. Translated, under the Author’s superintendence, by F. E. Bunnerz. 
2 vols, demy 8vo, 24s. cloth. 


THE NEW FOREST; its History and its Scenery. By John R. Wise. 
With Sixty-two Illustrations by Walter Crane. Engraved by W.J. Linton. A New 
Map of the Forest and Geological Sections. Small 4to, printed on toned paper, and 


superbly bound, price 1Z, 1s. 

WATERLOO: the Downfall of the First Napoleon. A History of the Cam- 
paign of 1815. By Georce Hooper, Author of “ The Italian Campaigns of General 
Bonaparte.”” With Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE, VOL. VI., comprising 864 Pages, 24 large 
Illustrations by John Everett Millais, Frederick Leighton, Richard Doyle, Frederick 
Walker, and Frederick Sandys, with numerous small Vignette Drawings. Hand- 
somely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

JOURNAL of a POLITICAL MISSION to Afghanistan in 1857. With an 
Account of the Country and People By H. W. Bettew, Surgeon to the Mission- 
With 8 Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

LIFE in NATURE. By James Hinton, Author of “ Man and his Dwelling- 
Place,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 16s. : 

TEN YEARS inthe UNITED STATES: being an Englishman’s Views of 
Men and Things in the North and South. By D. W. MitcuE.. Post 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


LOST AMONG the AFFGHANS: being the Adventures of John Camp- 
bell (otherwise Feringhee Bacha) amongst the Wild Tribes of Central Asia. Related 
by Himsetr to Husert Oswatp Fry. With Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


SISTERHOODS in the CHURCH of ENGLAND: with Notices of some 
Charitable Sisterhoods in the Romish Church. By Marcaret Goopman, Author of 
‘* Experiences of an English Sister of Mercy.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

ENGLAND under GOD. By the Venerable Archdeacon Evans, Author of 
“ The Rectory of Valehead,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

AN ANALYSIS of MR. TENNYSON’S “In Memoriam.” By the late Rev. 
Freperick W. Ropertson, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

AFTER DARK. By Wilkie Collins, Author of “The Woman in White,” 
&c. Library Edition, with Five Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

ROUNDABOUT PAPERS. (Reprinted from “The Cornhill Magazine.’”) 
By W. M. Tuackeray. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

OUR LAST YEARS in INDIA. By Mrs. J. B. Speid. Post 8vo, price 
9s. cloth. 

REMINISCENCES of CAPT. GRONOW. Related by Himself. Second 
Edition. With Four Illustrations. Crown 8vo, price 9s. cloth. 

STUDIES in ANIMAL LIFE, By George Henry Lewes, Author of “The 
Life of Goethe,” “ Sea-Side Studies,” “ Physiology of Common Life,” &c, With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, price 5s. cloth. 


INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION, and its Influence on the Character and 
Happiness of Women. By Emity Sairrerr, one of the Authors of “Thoughts on 
Self-Culture.” Second Edition. Crown 8vo, price 6s. cloth. 














SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65 CORNHILL. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In crown 8yo, 6s., Second Edition, 


LAST POEMS, By Exizasetu Barrett Brownina. 
Preparing for publication, a New Edition of 
ROBERT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. 
In two vols. feap, 8vo, 12s,, Second Edition of 
MEN AND WOMEN. By — "BROWNING. 
p. 8vo, 6s. 


CHRISTMAS EVE AND EASTER DAY: a Poem. By Roserr 


Brownine, 
Third Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6 


EDWIN THE FAIR, ISAAC COMNENUS, THE EVE OF 
THE CONQUEST, AND OTHER POEMS. By Henry Tayzor. 


In feap. 8vo, 5s. 


ST. CLEMENT’S EVE: a Drama. By Henry Taytor, Author of 
* Philip van Artevelde,” ‘ Edwin the Fair,” &c. 


In preparation, a New Edition of 
PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE. By Henry Tayzor. 
Feap. 8vo. Fourth Edition, 3s. 6d. 
TANN HAUSER; or, the Battle of the Bards. A Poem. By Nevitie 


TEMPLE and Epwanp TREVOR, 
Crown 8yo, 12s., Second Edition, 


LUCILE: a Poem. wd Owsn Mrrepiru. 
Feap. 8vo, 9s. 6d. Second Edition, 


THE WANDERER. bed Owen MEREDITH. 


ost 8vo, 5s., Second Edition, 


THE ENGLISH OF SHAKESPEARE; illustrated in a Philological 
Commentary on his Tragedy of “ Julius Cesar.” By GrorGE LILiiE Craik, Profes- 
sor of History and of English Literature in Queen’s College, Belfast. 








Fourth Edition, revised and improved, post 8vo, 2s. 6 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
UAGE. For the use of the Junior Classes in Colleges and the Higher Classes in 
Schools By GeorceE L. Craik. 


Imp. 16mo, Second Edition, 5s., with numerous Diagrams printed in colours, 


THE WHIST-PLAYER: the Laws and Practice of Short Whist. 


Explained and Illustrated by Colonel Biyrn. 
Post 8vo, 48. 6d. 


PRACTICAL MILITARY SURVEYING AND SKETCHING. 
By Captain A. W. Drayson. 


Fcap. 8vo, 8s., with numerous Illustrations, 


THE COMMON SIGHTS IN THE HEAVENS, AND HOW 
TO SEE AND ged THEM, By Captain Drayson, R.A. 


post 8vo, with Illustrations, 8s. 6d. 


NOTES ON FIELDS AND CATTLE. From the Diary of an Ama- 


teur Farmer. By the Rev. W. Hott Brever, M.A., Oxon. 
Crown 8vo, 5s., Fifth Edition, 


THE WEST INDIES AND THE SPANISH MAIN. By Ay- 


THONY TROLLOPE. 
Crown 8vo, price 5s., Second Edition of 


OLIVE BLAKE'S GOOD WORK. By Joun Corpy Jearrreson. 








CHAPMAN AND HALL, 1938 PICCADILLY, 
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NEW TRANSLATION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 





Just published, in 3 vols. 8vo, price 22s. cloth, - 


THE REVISED TRANSLATION OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES OF THE 
OLD COVENANT. 


By the late Rev. CoarRtes WELLBELOVED, the Rev. G. Vance Smitu, B.A., and the 
Rev. J. Scorr Porter. 


LONDON: LONGMAN, GREEN, AND CO., 14 LUDGATE HILL. 





Just published, 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 


AMICABLE CORRESPONDENCE 


RELATIVE TO SOME POPULAR TENETS, AS HELD BY THE UNITED 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND IRELAND, 


Between A. B.and C. D., Beneficed Clergymen, and E. F.,a Clergyman without 
Cure of Souls. 


LONDON: E. T. WHITFIELD, 178 STRAND. 





THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 73, FOR JANUARY. PRICE 6s. , 


CONTENTS : 
1. Thiers’s Romance of the Campaign of 1815. 
2. The Legal Status of the Anglo-Catholic. 
3. Sir Philip Sidney. 
4, Herbert Spencer’s First Principles, 
5. Victor Hugo’s Les Misérables. 
6. Bishop Colenso on the Pentateuch. 
7. The Affairs of Greece. 
8. Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 


LONDON: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 18 ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 
AND 27 PATERNOSTER-ROW (LATE WARD AND Co.). 





Will be published on the 31st inst. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


NEW SERIES. 
No. XLV. JANUARY 1863. 


CONTENTS: 
I. English Convicts: what should be done with them. 
II. The Literature of Bohemia. 
III. Bishop Colenso on the Pentateuch. 


IV. Les Misérables, by Victor Hugo. 
V. Indian Annexations: British Treatment of Native Princes. 


VI. The Microscope and its Revelations, 
VII. Greece and the Greeks. 
VIII. M. Rattazzi and his Administration. 
Contemporary Literature :—1. Theology and Philosophy—2. Politics, Sociology, and 
Travels—3. Science—4. History and Biography—5. Belles-Lettres. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 60 PaTernosTER Row. 
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LIST OF 
T. & T. Clark’s New Publications. 


a 
> 





I. 


Historical Theology: a Review of the Principal Doctrinal 
Discussions in the Christian Church since the Apostolic Age. By the late WILLIAM 
Cunnincuam, D.D., Principal and Professor of Church History, New College, Edin- 
burgh. Edited by his Lirgrary Execurors. Two Volumes, 8vo, 21s. 


II. 


Modern Pantheism: Essay on Religious Philosophy. By M. 
Emre Saisset, Professor of the History of Philosophy in the Faculty of Letters in 
Paris, Translated, with Marginal Analysis, Notes, Critical Essay, and Philosophical 
Appendix. Two Volumes, crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


Ii. 


Calvin: his Life, his Labours, and his Writings. By Fr.ix 
Buncener, Author of the “ History of the Council of Trent,” &c. One Volume, demy 
8vo, 8s. 6d. 


Iv. 


The Institutes of the Christian Religion. By Joun Ca.viy. 


A New Translation by Henry Beveripce. (1300 pages.) Two Volumes, 8vo, 14s. 


Vv. 
Ezekiel, and the Book of his Prophecy: an Exposition. By 


the Rev. Patrick Farrparrn, D.D., Principal of the Free Church College, Glasgow, 
and Author of “ Typology of Scripture,” &c. Third Edition, demy 8vo, 10s. Gd. 


VI. 
The Religions before Christ; being an Introduction to the 


History of the First Three Centuries of the Church. By Epmonp bE Pressense, 
Pastor of the French Evangelical Church, and Doctor of Divinity of the University of 
Breslau. Translated by L. Corkran. With Preface by the Author. One Volume, 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

“A remarkable work, and the fruit evidently of great learning and research. The 


translation possesses all the merits of elegance, ease, and accuracy combined, and is 
most felicitously rendered.”— Warder. 


VII. 


Christ the Light of the World: Biblical Studies on the 


First Ten Chapters of St. John’s Gospel. By Dr. Rupotpn Besser. Translated from 
the German by M. G. Huxtasie. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Vill. 


Christ the Life of the World: Biblical Studies on the 
Eleventh Chapter to the end of St. John’s Gospel. By Dr. Rupotrn Besser. Trans- 
lated from the German by M. G. Huxtasie. Crown 8vo, 6s. 








EDINBURGH: T. & T. CLARK. 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 
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Clark’s Foreign Theological Library. 


Now ready, Second Issue, of Fourth Year of Third Series, viz. LANGE on MATTHEW 
and MARK, Vol. III., and DORNER on PERSON of CHRIST, Division II., Vol. II. 
(Price, to Nonsubscribers, 10s. 6d. each volume.) 

THE THIRD SERIES, as far as published, comprises Kurtz on Old Testament Dis- 
pensation, 3 vols.; Stier on the Risen Saviour, &c., 1 vol.; Hengstenberg on Ecclesiastes, 
1 vol. ; Tholuck on St. John’s Gospel, 1 vol. ; Tholuck’s Exposition of Christ’s Sermon on 
the Mount, 1 vol.; Ebrard on Epistles of St. John, 1 vol.; Lange on St. Matthew and St. 
Mark, 3 vols.; Oosterzee on Luke, vol. 1 (Lange’s Series) ; Dorner on the Person of Christ, 
4 vols. Subscription Price, 41. 4s.—-THE FIRST SERIES consists of 32, vols., including 
Olshausen, Neander, &c. Subscription Price, 8!. 8s.—THE SECOND SERIES consists 
of 20 vols., including Stier's Words of Jesus, &c. Subscription Price, 51. 5s. 

*,.* The first Issue for 1863 will contain LANGE and OOSTERZEE on ST. LUKE, 
vol. 2 (completing St. Luke’s Gospel); and the final volume of DORNER, which will 
comprise complete Contents, Indices, and an Appendix (which, the Publishers trust, will 
add greatly to the value of the work in Great Britain), containing a Historical and Critical 
Review of the Controversies respecting the Person of Christ which have been agitated in 
this country, from the middle of the 17th century to the present time. By the Rev. Dr. 
Farrnarrn, Principal of the Free Church College, Glasgow, and Author of “* Typology of 
Scripture,’’ &c. 

Remittances can either be made direct to the Publishers, or through any Bookseller. 

Annual Subscription, One Guinea, for Four large Volumes, demy 8vo. 

Messrs. Ciark will be glad to send a Copy of their New Classified Catalogue to any 
address, free, on application. 

EDINBURGH: T.& T. CLARK. LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 
(For Non-Subscribers only.) 











_RE-ISSUE OF BENGEL’S GNOMON (FIPTH THOUSAND). 

*,* Four Thousand Copies of this standard Commentary on the New Testament have 
heen sold. To show its general acceptance amongst the most unlettered as well as the 
most learned, the Publishers would mention the interesting fact that, in a small country 
town in Wales, one bookseller has sold about a dozen sets to miners in the district. 


In Five Volumes, demy 8vo, subscription price 31s. 6d. 


GNOMON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By JOHN ALBERT BENGEL. 
Now first translated into English, with original Notes, Explanatory and Illustrative, under 
the Editorship of Rev. A. R. Fausset, A.M., Rector of St. Cuthbert’s, York. 

“ For a single commentary, critical and exegetical, it is probably not yet surpassed.” — 
Christian Remembrancer. 

“ The rendering on the whole is effected with wonderful skill. . . . In the present day 
it may be questioned whether there is any one exposition of the New Testament which 
exerts, directly and indirectly, a more real influence than Bengel’s Gnomon; it is a work 
of all time.” —London Review. 

“ Instead of Barnes and Burkitt, read Bengel.”—Fraser’s Magazine. 

*,* The work may now be ordered through any bookseller, at Subscription price, either 
direct from the ‘Publishers, or from their Agents, Messrs. Hamitton, Apams, & Co., and 
Srurxin & Co., London. 





CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF 


THE WHOLE WORKS OF DR. JOHN OWEN, 


Epitep sy Rev. W. H. GOOLD, D.D., Evinsureu. 
With Life by Rev. AnpRew Tuomson, D.D. 

In 24 vols. demy 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, lettered in gold. Subscription price, 4/. 4s. 
With Two Portraits of Dr. Owen. Copies strongly bound in cloth, red edges, 47. 10s. 
Six Volumes will be issued annually, in one delivery on Ist March of each year, the 
Subscription of One Guinea being remitted in advance. 

*,* The First Issue, vols. I. to V1., is now ready, and also the complete set of 24 volumes. 








EDINBURGH: T. AND T. CLARK, 38 GEORGE STREET. 
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“ NEW YEAR'S GIFTS 
GSE i)7)) COURT THE GAY 
FESTIVE SCENES. 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR O[IL 


Is A DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT AND TRANSPARENT PREPARATION FOR THE HAIR. 
And, as an inyigorator and beautifier, beyond all precedent. It bestows a permanent gloss, 
with a silky softness, and a strong tendency to curl. Price 3s.6d.; 7s.; Family Bottles, 
equal to four small, 10s. 6d.; and double that size, 21s. per bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 
For the Skin and Complexion. A balmy, odoriferous, creamy liquid as equally celebrated 
for Safety in Application as unequalled for its rare and inestimable qualities. 

The radiant bloom it imparts to the cheek, the softness and delicacy which it induces of 
the hands and arms, its capability of soothing irritation, and removing cutaneous effects, 
discolorations, and all unsightly appearances, render it indispensable to every Toilet. 
Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
Or PEARL DENTRIFICE. A White Powder compounded of the ‘choicest and most 
recherché ingredients of the Oriental Herbal, and of inestimable value in Preserving and 
Beautifying the Teeth, imparting a Pearl-like Whiteness, Strengthening the Gums, and in 
giving a pleasing fragrance to the Breath. Price 2s. 6d. per Box. 
Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20 Hatton Garden; and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*,* Ask for “ROWLANDS’”’ Articles. 


KEATING’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND COD-LIVER OIL. 


gg frequently examined Samples of PALE COD-LIVER OIL, as 

imported by Mr. THOMAS KEATING, I can testify that it is uniformly of the best 
and purest quality that can be desired or obtained, possessing as it does the nutrient pro- 
perties of that valuable medicine in the highest degree unassociated at the same time with 
any disagreeable and irritating qualities resulting from the presence of decayed matter, thus 
making it an exception in respect of purity from many of the oils so abundantly advertised. 


EDWIN PAYNE, M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.CS., 
September 27th, 1861. Assistant Physician to the Royal General Dispensary, &c. Sc. 


DONTO BY 
f Bos 
X ef 











Sold in Half-pint Bottles, 1s. 6¢.; Pints, 2s. 6d.; Quarts, 4s. 6d.; or in Five-pint 
Bottles, 10s. 6d., Imperial Measure, at 79 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 








COUGHS, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION 
ARE EFFECTUALLY CURED BY 
y EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, which are daily recommended by the 


Faculty—Testimonials from the most eminent of whom may be inspected—as the 
most effectual, safe, speedy, and convenient remedy for COUGH and all Disorders of the 
Lungs, Chest, and Throat. 





Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. THOMAS KEATING, 
Pharmaceutical Chemist, 79 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists. 
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: IMPORTANT Pe i oS ANNOUNCEMENT. i 





METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, | 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. | 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 


Begs most respectfully to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the 
Public generally, that, by a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel 
Pens, and in accordance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced a NEW 
SERIES Of his useful productions, which, for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATE- 
. RIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, he believes will insure universal approbation, 
Sy and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality; and they are pt 
up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. : : 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has introduced his 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 


f which are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees of flexibility, and with 
fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 
Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable Dealers in Steel 
Pens.—Merchants and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 
96 New Street, Birmingham; 

91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK ; anv at 37GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


WEST'S 
PATENT ELECTRO PLATE 
(AMALGAMATED SILVER) 
Zs the only Article equal to Silver. 













































=i ELECTRO-PLATED SPOONS & FORKS, FULL SIZE. 
t agtie 

eT IN yy, , Fiddle Thread King’s Lily | 
S . Le) li Ali iq SZ Book quality. Pattern. Pattern. Pattern. Pattern. i 

SS | hy ng i ae 12 Table Forks . . .£1160 £2 80 £3 00 £3100 

SSL Mil W) @\ 12TableSpoons . . 1160 280 8 00 3100 

Taco 12 Dessert Forks . . 170 1150 220 2100 

be 12 Dessert Spoons. . 1 70 1150 220 2100 

SSI 12TeaSpoons . . . 0160 140 176 1160 

)= 2SauceLadles .. 080 086 0106 0130 

1Gravy Spoon ..070 0106 0110 0130 

4 Salt Spoons (gilt) . 0 68 0100 0120 0140 

1 Mustard Spoon,do. 0 18 0 26 030 O 86 

1 Pair Sugar Tongs. 0 36 046 0650 070 

1 Pair Fish Carvers. 100 176 1120 1180 

1 Butter Knife . . 030 060 060 0790 

1SoupLadle . . . 0120 0160 0176 100 

6 Egg Spoons (gilt) . 0100 0150 0180 11606 
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Handsome Four-Glass Cruet Frame . . 
Chased Vine Pattern Cake Basket . . . 
Chased Bread Basket, tomatch . ... . 
Handsome Engraved Salver, os} Pinal ° 


30s.| Any Article sold separately at the same prices. 





. 15s.{ One Set of Four Corner Dishes (forming 8 Dishes), £5; 
Waiter, for Handing Wine, >7-inch . 18s, | one Set of Four Dish Covers—viz., one 20-inch, one 18-inch, 
» Very suitable for Presents . J 8-inch ° 
Handsome Fish Carver,inCase ... . e 
12 Pairs Ivory Handled Dessert Knives and Forks. . ; 
12 Pairs Pearl Handled ditto ditto . . . . « « « 80s,| and Forks of equal quality usually 


The above prices will give some idea of the stock. This Establishment is the oldest of its class in London, having 
been well known as the Gelien Ball of Bowyer Row (now Ludgate Street), in the reign of Elizabeth; it is hoped this 
will be a guarantee of the quality of its manufactures, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE GRATIS. 


21s. | and two 14-inch—£$ 18s.; Cruet Frame, 4-Glass, 20s.; Full- 
16s, | size Tea and Coffee Service, £910s. A Costly Book of En- 
50s. | gravings, with prices attached, sent a gratis, Spoons 

charged one-third more, 








Thomas West, 18, Ludgate Street, London. Manufactory, Victoria Works, | 
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= Homeeopathic Practitioners, and the Medical Profession generally, recommend 
Cocoa as being the most Healthful of all Beverages. When the doctrine of 
Homeopathy was first introduced into this country, there were to be obtained 
no preparations of Cocoa either attractive to the taste, or acceptable to the 
stomach ; the nut was either supplied in its crude state, or so unskilfully 
manufactured as to obtain little notice. 


JAMES EPPS of London, Homeopathic Chemist, was induced, in the 
year 1839, to turn his attention to this subject, and at length succeeded, with 
the assistance of elaborate machinery, in being the first to produce an article 
perfectly rurE in its composition, and so refined by the trituration it receives 
in the process it passes through as to be acceptable to the delicate stomach, 
and a most 


DESIRABLE BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 


FOR GENERAL USE, 


HPPSS COCOA 


IS DISTINGUISHED FOR ITS 


DELICIOUS AROMA, GRATEFUL SMOOTHNESS, 
AND INVIGORATING POWER; 


And to these qualities it is indebted for the adoption it now obtains as a 


BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 





Directions: Mix in a Breakfast-cup two tea-spoonfuls of the 
Powder with as much cold Milk as will form a stiff paste; then acd, 
all at once, a sufficient quantity of boiling Milk, or Milk and Water in 
equal portions, or Water. 





a-lb., 4-lb,, and 1-lb. Packets, at 1s. 6d. per lb. 


Sold, in labelled Packets only, by Grocers in every part of London, and 
by Grocers, Confectioners, and Druggists, in every town throughout the 
United Kingdom, 


MANUFACTORY : LONDON. 
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Ant. I.—BISHOP COLENSO ON THE PENTATEUCH. 


The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua critically examined. By the 
Right Rev. John William Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 
Longman and Co., 1862. 


AMONG the heroes who have done the greatest service to their 
race, it is hardly paradoxical to assert, that the thanks of the 
world are chiefly due to those who have most boldly ventured 
to differ from it. If the evils of obstinacy be placed in the scale 
against the perils of innovation, it needs but little study of 
history to show that the former have been far the more per- 
nicious of the two. Since, on most questions, the verdict of 
the world is as likely to be wrong as to be right, and since on 
almost every question that is open to doubt we, as Englishmen 
and Christians, are persuaded that the majority of mankind are 
in the wrong, it follows that great benefactors must generally 
be great innovators, and that in most disputed points the primé 
Jacie presumption ought to be in favour of change. Doubtless, 
in practical matters, conservatism has merits of its own. But 
it is in intellectual questions that the world is most prone to 
obstinacy ; and it is in these questions that obstinacy is sure 
to be most fatal. Rashness may lead to error, but prejudice 
cannot possibly lead to truth. “ Ever regard your friend,” said 
the old proverb, “as a man who may one day be your enemy.” 
Ever support your opinions—so we may safely amend the 
maxim—as judgments which you may one day have to impugn. 

The domain of theology supplies a striking proof of the 
truth of these assertions. It is impossible to deny that scrip- 
tural criticism in the last few years has received far more from 
the enemies than from the friends of a rigorous theological con- 
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servatism. Whether orthodox views be true or not, it is not 
orthodox divinity which has brought about the vast progress 
that has been lately made in the knowledge of Sacred Writ. So 
it has been from the earliest ages of the faith. St. Paul was 
more than suspected of heresy when he offered the Gospel to 
the Gentiles. All the superstition and tyranny of which the 
church has been guilty has been due to its conservative cham- 
pions; every step of progress has been first trodden by one who 
refused its yoke. It surely is more than a chance coincidence 
that the first known commentary on Scripture, the first extant 
canon of the sacred books, even the first virtual assertion of 
their inspiration, are all from the hands of heretics. A Pro- 
testant church should deal but little in anathema, which re- 
members that the first protest for freedom of private judgment 
came from the heretic Luther. In modern times, the task 
of “ searching the Scriptures” has been preéminently the work 
of writers who have bowed with some reservation to their 
authority. “The Bible as it is, and its interpretation as it 
was!” Such, if we may parody a modern party watchword, 
is the rallying ery of too much English divinity. It is a 
maxim from which little light can spring, and in which all 
superstition may lie hid. In the stir and tumult of critical 
controversy, amid the harvests of fresh knowledge that are 
springing up in Germany and England, in face of the patience, 
zeal, and courage of the pioneers of theological labour, a large 
party of our churchmen claim ostentatiously, like the faded 
constitutionalists of France, to have forgotten nothing and 
learnt nothing. And yet action is so much better than in- 
action, progress than inertia, that knowledge is cheaply pur- 
chased at the risk of some rash caprice. Let men have freedom 
of inquiry, of speech, and of thought, ard leave the consequences 
to the future. The first article in the creed of every friend of 
intellectual progress should be, that conservatism in intellectual 
questions is the head and front of error. 

It must needs be that offences come in the march of theo- 
logical belief. Chiefly, however, because it will in the end be 
serviceable to the cause of peace, we must welcome the publica- 
tion of Bishop Colenso’s book. The mass of Englishmen of the 
middle class, though they care little for the refinements of con- 
troversy, care a great deal for the authority ofa bishop. Heresy 
under episcopal sanction is a species of heresy which men will 
readily pardon in themselves, and easily accept in others. The 
infallibility of the historical details of Scripture is a dogma 
under the yoke of which generation after generation of English- 
men have groaned, and which it requires but a few bold leaders 
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to enable them to shake off’ To advance in the path of verit- 
able unbelief, to battle with what seem the injunctions of 
religion, to push liberty in the face of all that tradition renders 
venerable,—this is what men must now learn to do, and what 
they need help in doing. The arm that wields but a lawn 
sleeve carries a strong weapon for the consciences of timid men. 
A bishop sets out at once with two advantages. He is sure to 
obtain a hearing, and he is sure to be fairly heard. Ordinary 
men have said the same things before to an indifferent public: 
the step which the bishop took last year has long ago been 
taken by most educated men. But no voice had yet been 
heard from the seat of the elders to reassure the timid and the 
wavering, and critics might criticise in vain. Grecia capta 
ferum victorem cepit: the pagan casuist has started the English 
reformation of belief. When the time is ripe for a great move- 
ment, it needs but a trifle to give the first feeble impulse; the 
energy that has been accumulating through years of enforced 
conformity, and the progressive tendencies of the -age, will be 
enough to do the rest. 

We spoke of the English reformation. The surrender of 
scriptural infallibility will come, to many minds, as a shock no 
less tremendous in its issues than that which came from the 
surrender of the infallibility of the church. And yet our gene- 
ration will have to bear it as surely as the years advance. 
Delay it by thunders of Convocation, impede it by the persecu- 
tion of its over-restive champions, fetter it with legal restraints, 
—the waves of the sea can as well be stopped as the tide of 
advancing thought. It began to flow on the Continent soon 
after the great Reformation ; and in Germany its strength has 
long carried all before it. From the days of Grotius to our own, 
there has been a series of liberal thinkers, of acute reasoners, of 
patient workers, who have left but little for Englishmen to do 
but to follow in their steps. Michaelis, Eichhorn, Rosenmiiller, 
Gesenius, De Wette, Tuch, Bunsen, Ewald,—these are the men 
who have raised Old-Testament exegesis to the position which 
it holds at present ; and with these there can be matched among 
our own divines but the solitary name of Lightfoot. When the 
long peace brought in renewed intercourse with the Continent, 
and such writers as Schulz and De Wette became more known 
to Englishmen, the criticism of the sacred records first took root 
in this country. Ona firmer basis than that of last century, and 
with finer and keener tools, the work was begun and carried on. 
Forty years ago there was hardly a book of critical theology in 
England which deserved the namé. Year by year more has been 
known, and more has still been sought. A better acquaintance 
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with the Bible is a fit preliminary to a freer use of it. It may 
be that we are ready now; that the authority which an age of 
ignorance possibly found necessary, and which has been long 
rejected by the most earnest and laborious students, may at last 
be removed from all. Yet orthodoxy seems disposed to treat 
the forward step of the Bishop of Natal with as loud a peal of 
execration as that which rang from the cloisters of the monas- 
tery of Tours, when the unflinching Bishop of Lyons, a good 
nine centuries ago, lent all his wicked influence to the appalling 
but successful blasphemy, that the sacred penmen, in compos- 
ing their inspired treatises, had not invariably adhered to the 
ordinary rules of grammar. 

The question that the students of Scripture have for some 
time put to themselves and to one another is, Has the time 
come for speaking out? It is our belief that it has. It be- 
comes more and more impossible every day to screen a con- 
viction of the mistakes contained in the Bible by a general 
profession of reverence for its majesty and beauty. We are 
not speaking of what we do not know, when we assert that a 
general liberty to profess such views as those of the Bishop 
of Natal would be hailed with delight by numbers of half- 
hypocritical students,—clergymen and laymen alike,—who at 
present are contented to wait and see their liberation coming, 
and are afraid to raise a hand to seize it. The Essays and 
Reviews, with all their faults of rudeness and rashness, did 
this great service—that they raised the public from its slum- 
ber. As an instance of progress hardly less remarkable than 
that of Bishop Colenso, we may take a writer whom he fre- 
quently quotes on the reactionary side of the debated ques- 
tions. Seven years ago Dr. Kalisch published his Commentary 
on Exodus; and with considerable ingenuity, and apparent 
candour, he defended the authority of the text, and refuted the 
objections of adversaries. Three years later Genesis appeared; 
and in the preface appears this remarkable passage: ‘ The con- 
viction of the surpassing importance of the book has strength- 
ened us to face the numerous difficulties of a conscientious 
interpretation.” In other words, the author had made up his 
mind to speak out. And the difference in value between the 
two Commentaries is such as might have been expected from 
the change. 

The most curious feature of the book before us is the 
naiveté with which the bishop sets out on his errand of con- 
vincing the public of its folly: “Go to,” he seems to say; “I 
will change the theology of my country.” But it is the good 
fortune of a writer in his position that his very faults will be 
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serviceable to him. What is wanted at present is, not a trea- 
tise for converting the learned,—the time for that is long past,— 
but a manifesto for enlightening the multitude. The popular 
tone assumed, the candid detail of the progress in the author's 
mind, the very pettiness and almost ludicrous minuteness of 
some of the arguments, will be as useful weapons as any that 
could be employed for the special task in hand. The bishop 
attaches importance to trifles—so do the less instructed of his 
hearers ; he deals with the simplest forms of thought—so do the 
uncontroversial middle classes of his countrymen ; he repeats 
himself again and again,—it is the very way to gain over a listen- 
ing crowd. The book is essentially popular. That a priest can- 
not eat eighty-eight pigeons every day, is just the kind of solid 
fact which will fasten itself in the apprehension of the vulgar. 
Stated as a mere jest, it would be repelled with disgust by a 
nation which, beyond all things, hates a scoffer; stated with 
earnestness, sanctioned by character and position, enforced in 
a spirit of reverence and religion, it must be fatal to ideas of 
Mosaic accuracy in the minds of most of its readers. The 
bishop’s friends have done wisely in making no attempt to 
represent him as a luminary of scholarship. ‘Two years ago 
he confesses that he did not know what books to read on the 
subject; early in his work he shows his appreciation of the 
modern lights of English theolegy by quoting Scott and Pool; 
and his present idea of the extent of his field of labour may be 
gathered from his ingenuous statement, that as soon as he has 
settled the interpretation and status of the Old Testament, he 
intends, in the same spirit of straightforward inquiry, to proceed 
to the criticism of the New! 

If asked for a candid judgment on the merits of Dr. Co- 
lenso’s work, we should say that, in the first place, we are 
considerably surprised that its author should have done so 
little; and, in the second, that we are still more astonished to 
find how well he has done it. This book may be said to have 
proved the occasional inaccuracy of the Mosaic narrative with 
the same completeness, and with very much the same method 
of argument, as that by which Blunt, in his Coincidences, 
proved their occasional accuracy. Of the tone and temper in 
which the book is written, it is impossible to speak too highly. 
It is courteous, truthful, and reverent. ‘To speak without 
shocking the deepest feelings of others ought to be no more 
impossible in a theological than in a political partisan; and 
though it is not always the most reverent advocates who have 
most served the cause of truth, none other will ever powerfully 
sway the opinions of the bishop’s countrymen. In well-bred 
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courtesy, in the absence of contemptuous or malicious invective, 
the author is equally happy. The mutual recriminations of 
theologians have long been the disgrace of the study which 
they pursue; and they are not confined, as the bishop seems 
to imagine, to the conservative cause alone. He instances 
Hengstenberg as a flagrant offender on the orthodox side; and 
perhaps he might have quoted that author’s mention of Strauss 
as a man who wrote his Life of Jesus to “gratify his evil 
passions,” as the furthest point to which the odiwm theologi- 
cum can carry the most malicious though the dullest of parti- 
sans. But though the orthodox offend most, and though not 
an abusive word will be found in the pages of the best of the 
liberal theologians of England, yet there are others who are 
not free from blame. Dr. Davidson has no hesitation in charging 
Keil with dishonesty; and the Rev. Rowland Williams cannot 
be said to err on the side of considerate gentleness. 

The thesis which Bishop Colenso maintains is, that the state- 
ments of the Pentateuch are in great measure not historically 
true. He is particular in his choice of words; and it will be 
observed throughout, that, much in the same way as Ewald, for 
fear of being misunderstood, forbore the use of the word “myth” 
in his treatment of similar subjects, and as we shall in these 
remarks abstain from speaking of “ inspiration,” our author has 
in no case characterised the story as “fictitious.” He is no 
doubt aware that he is treading on delicate ground. It cannot 
be too carefully pointed out, that no two questions could be more 
distinct than these—Did the author write what is true? and, 
Did he intentionally write what is untrue? We shall have 
occasion hereafter to consider the answer to these questions; at 
present we will endeavour to analyse accurately what it is that 
the bishop says. His chief arguments, condensed, are the 
following : 

1, Judah was forty-two years old when he went down to 
Egypt, and was yet old enough to have great-grandsons (by 
Tamar), who went down with him. 

2. It being premised that the number of the Israelites at the 
exodus, computed from the Mosaic statements, excceds two mil- 
lions, the court of the tabernacle could not have held them all, 
as it is said to have done. 

3. With the same premisses, Moses could not have read the 
law to all the people. 

4, Again: the huge camp must have rendered the duties of 
the priest (carrying out the offal, &c.) impossible. 

5. Two numberings distant in time by half a year give identi- 
cal results. 
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6. Premising as above, how were the necessary 200,000 tents 
made and carried ? 

7. This vast host has arms, and yet is in panic-terror of 
Pharaoh; or else is not armed, and yet vanquishes the Ama- 
lekites. 

8. The account of the institution of the Passover is utterly 
— with so great numbers, dispersed as they must have 

een. 

9. The same impossibility applies to the march out. 

10. The enormous flocks and herds can have had no subsist- 
ence in the desert. 

11. The danger apprehended from the increase of the “ beasts 
of the field” in Canaan is chimerical, on the hypothesis of so large 
a population. 

12. The small number of the first-born contradicts the large 
number of the whole. 

13. These large numbers could not have been produced in 
four generations from seventy men; especially, for example, the 
Danites and Levites. 

14, There were only three priests, with duties enough for 
three hundred. 

15. The account of the war on Midian involves (besides its 
cruelty) a host of improbabilities and inconsistencies. 

Such are the point-blank arguments of the bishop; and we 
must acknowledge that they are, on the whole, well worked out 
and very clearly presented. The most striking are those which 
we have numbered 8, 9, 10, 13, and 15. Whenever something 
is to be said which admits of plain matter-of-fact treatment, 
some common-sense inference, some broad telling statement, 
the bishop is in his element. How grandly he brings his Natal 
— to bear in the following eximination of the march 
out :— 


“As we have seen, this large number of able-bodied warriors im- 
plies a total population of at least two millions. Here, then, we have 
this vast body of people, of all ages, summoned to start, according to 
the story, at a moment’s notice, and actually started, not one being left 
behind, together with all their multifarious flocks and herds, which 
must (§73) have been spread out over a district as large as a good- 
sized English county. Remembering, as I do, the confusion in my own 
small household of thirty or forty persons, when once we were obliged 
to fly at dead of night,—having been roused from our beds by a false 
alarm, that an invading Zulu force had entered the colony, had evaded 
the English troops sent to meet them, and was making its way direct 
for our station, killing right and left as it came along,—I do not hesi- 
tate to declare this statement to be utterly incredible and impossible. 
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Were an English village of (say) two thousand people to be called 
suddenly to set out in this way, with old people, young children, and 
infants, what indescribable distress there would be! But what shall 
be said of a thousand times as many? And what of the sick and 
infirm, or the women in recent or imminent childbirth, in a population 
like that of London, where the births are 264 a day, or about one every 
five minutes ? 

But this is a very small part of the difficulty. We are required to 
believe that in one single day the order to start was communicated 
suddenly, at midnight, to every single family of every town and village 
throughout a tract of country as large as Hertfordshire, but ten times. 
as thickly peopled ; that, in obedience to such order, having ‘borrowed’ 
very largely from their Egyptian neighbours in all directions (though, 
if we are to suppose Egyptians occupying the same territory with the 
Hebrews, the extent of it must be very much increased), they then 
came in from all parts of the land to Rameses, bringing with them the 
sick and infirm, the young and the aged; further, that, since receiving 
the summons, they had sent out to gather in all their flocks and herds, 
spread over so wide a district, and had driven them also to Rameses ; 
and lastly, that having done all this since they were roused at mid- 
night, they were started again from Rameses the very same day, and 
marched on to Succoth, not leaving a single infirm person, a single 
woman in childbirth, or even a ‘single hoof’ behind them !” 


Such is a fair specimen of the work,—manly, ingenious, 
sometimes superficial, always popular. But the bishop is quite 
as successful in his stray shots as in his grand broadsides. A 
mere suggestion here and there is thrown in, which is fully as 
damaging as his strongest direct accusations. He presents a 
picture of an advocate who has a good case to take up, and an 
average jury to persuade. He has mastered his brief well, knows 
its strong points, understands the men he is talking to, lets slip 
no advantage, and ends by creating an impression on his hearers 
which a far abler or more subtle pleader might strive in vain, 
with all his ingenuity, to produce. As it is, he makes few 
blunders; but it may fairly be said, that if his book had been 
more learned, it would very probably have been less effectual. 

There is one observation which will have at once occurred 
to every one who has perused even a summary of the book. 
Almost all the direct arguments (from 2 to 14 in our list) pro- 
ceed on the assumption of the genuineness of the numbers men- 
tioned in the sacred record. It seems at first sight a small peg 
on which to hang so large an argument. Let us examine it. 
Six hundred thousand fighting men implies a population of two 
millions and a half, which renders the facts of the history impos- 
sible, as very many even of the orthodox will grant. But they urge 


that the numbers are exaggerated by the mistakes of the copyists. 
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To this it is replied, that the numbers are consistent with one 
another, and that this consistency spreads over many chapters, 
and is involved in many calculations. There is method in the 
madness. But the defenders of the Pentateuch reply,—It is 
possible that in some one or two verses an error may have crept 
in, and that succeeding copyists, perceiving the discrepancy, 
may have felt the necessity of making an alteration, and altered - 
all the other passages to suit these, instead of altering these to 
suit'the others. Such is the ground taken up by many defenders 
of Old-Testament accuracy. We cannot say that we think the 
He gage impossible, though, even granting, for argument’s 
sake only, that the rest of the narrative is accurately true, the 
present numbers divided by ten will by no means meet all the 
difficulties. But though not impossible, it appears for several 
reasons to be extremely improbable. 

In the first place, the hypothesis assumes that the alteration 
in the numbers would be merely that of the transposition of the 
vowel-points, or of the substitution of one letter for another. 
But to suppose this, is to suppose that the Hebrew system of 
numeration was similar to the Greek and Roman. There is no 
proof that letters were used as numerals in the Hebrew Bible; 
and written numbers cannot so easily be altered by mistake. 
In the 11th of Judges Jephthah is made to say that his ancestors 
lived in cities east of the Jordan three hundred years. It has 
been plausibly conjectured that the word ‘ years’ was originally 
‘ cities,’ the two in the original being not utterly dissimilar ; and 
the statement as it now stands is in flagrant contradiction to 
the book of Joshua. But with the present reading, what was 
there to prevent a scribe from altering the numeral three hun- 
dred to correspond to the facts of the case, if numerals were so 
easy to alter? The fact that such a change was never made, 
even under so strong a temptation as this, goes far to prove that 
the theory of the errors of copyists is very far from valid. In 
the second place, the exaggeration in numbers is not confined to 
the Pentateuch. We can more easily suppose that the 600,000 
fighting men were the product of the compiler’s enthusiasm, 
when we see a king of Israel slaughtering in one day 120,000 
men of Judah and taking as many more captive; or remember 
the famous battle in 2 Chron. xiii.,in which more than a million 
men are on the ground, and half a million on one side alone are 
killed. Nor can it be urged that the chronicler alone is given 
to exaggeration; for the Benjamite army in Judges is given at 
above 40,000 men, and David slays in a subsequent book a like 
number of Syrian horsemen. The fact is, that to any one who 
considers how inexact, in respect of numbers and of rhetorical 
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exaggeration, the oriental mind has always been, it will appear 
superfluous to attempt an explanation of the marvellous figures 
of the Pentateuch. Every one knows the story of the Persian 
sight-seer in London, and the letter he wrote home to his friends, 
describing the wonders he had seen. He goes to the Opera, and 
relates enthusiastically how before each box were forty chande- 
liers, in each chandelier fifty branches, in each branch four lights. 
He is taken to Vauxhall: in every walk he meets with ten thou- 
sand beautiful houris. At King’s College each successful prize- 
man is applauded by the forty thousand spectators; at Astley’s 
fifty thousand ladies enchant him with their imposing loveliness. 
This is no mere parody. His Royal Highness Najeef Koolee 
Meerza thus wrote his journal exactly twenty-six years ago. 
Was this exaggeration intended to deceive his friends? or was 
it not rather the mere vagueness of detail, which is sure, in the 
absence of critical education of mind, to colour every statement 
in which effect is cared for chiefly, and rigid accuracy despised ? 

It does not, then, appear necessary to suppose that the num- 
bers in the Pentateuch have been tampered with. Whether it 
was wise in Bishop Colenso to rest so much of his argument 
on ground which afforded any plausible evasion may fairly be 
questioned; though he might possibly reply that his object is 
aliost gained if he can establish the fact that the present 
statistics of Exodus are not reliable. However this may be, it 
must not be forgotten that there is a second volume to come, 
and one which deals, if we are ‘rightly informed, with many 
topics, of which, from the pages now before us, we should have 
imagined the author to be at the moment in profound ignor- 
ance. ‘The hypothesis of two or more original documents,—the 
“ Elohistic” and ‘ Jehovistic” narratives,—which is supported 
by almost every biblical scholar of modern times, is never al- 
luded to in the volume ; and perhaps the same explanation may 
account for the fact, that the bishop certainly takes many results 
for granted which are at present far from established. Thus 
he adopts the shorter period of 215 years as the limit of the 
sojourn in Egypt; whereas he must know that the scriptural 
statements are contradictory, and that the number 430 is that 
which is most explicitly given, and is supported by the authority 
of the best modern commentators—Ewald, for example. He 
neglects, in his criticism on the Exodus, the vexed question of 
the identity of Raamses and Rameses; in his discussion on the 
“tents” of the Israelites, he forgets that both the words ‘ booths’ 
and ‘tents’ may be and are used in Scripture for almost any 
kind of dwelling ;—a mistake which Professor Stanley himself 
falls into, when he infers the nomad character of the tribes of 
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Reuben and Gad from the use of the word in relation to them. 
The simple fact, that in 2 Sam. xi. 11 M20 is used with no 
reference to boughs of trees, and that Oats expresses, in Psalm 
Ixxviil. 51, the abodes of civili-ed Egypt, establishes a looseness 
in the usages of the words which effectually prevents any hostile 
argument ‘drawn from the inconsistency of the two. In a few 
questions, such as the number of the first-born, the bishop limits 
his reading to a very few, and those not the most successful, of 
the comzzentators on the orthodox side. More plausible ex- 
planations could in more than one case be given than those which 
he has selected to refute. But it is by no means to be inferred 
that the volume is carelessly 9 together, or that it is liable to 
such charges as those which have been br ought against it in the 
pages of some of the conservative journals. “To one of them we 
eannot help referring, because it is more foolish and ill-mannered 
than any thing that we ever remember to have seen as proceed- 
ing from one who claims to be considered a learned divine. The 
Rev. T. B. McCaul declares, in a letter to a “ religious” paper, 
dated November 6, that on opening Dr. Colenso’s work he was 
truly astonished. “ The book I found to be full of the most 
astounding inaccuracies and ludicrous mistakes. I confess that 
I felt devoutly thankful to see the nature of the objections 
which were brought against the historic truthfulness of the 
sacred writers. Take, ‘for example, chap. vi. of Dr. Colenso’s 
treatise. His palpable i ignorance of the Hebrew idiom is calcu- 
lated to excite a titter amongst true critics, to whatever shade 
of orthodoxy or unorthodoxy they may belong, all over the 
world. Foreigners will ask, Can it be possible ‘that the author 
of such sciolistic trash is a bishop of the far-famed Church of 
England ?” 

‘For this charge the sole foundation is a supposed mistrans- 
lation by the bishop of Levit. iv. 11: “The skin of the bul- 
lock, &c. . . . he shall carry forth without the camp :”—rather, 
we should say, his acquiescence in the supposed mistranslation 
of the English version. Mr. McCaul continues: “ The word 
which we have translated ‘he shall carry forth,’ is in the original 
(vehotzt) ‘he shall cause to go forth,’ 7.¢. have conveyed. ‘It is 
the Hiphil, or causative conjugation of the verb 4 yatza =exivit. 
A very pretty specimen of scholarship this to go forth to the 
savans of the civilised world.” 

So writes the champion of the Mosaic narrative. We have 
above urged the importance of courtesy at all hazards towards 
opponents. But if ever we were tempted to break the rule, it 
was when we read a criticism of so intolerable an audacity as the 
above. Mr. McCaul is right in his statement about the general 
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sense of the Hiphil conjugation, though if he means to assert 
that the Hebrew conjugations are invariably constant in their 
meaning, his knowledge of the Hebrew language must be far 
smaller than his name would have led us to expect. But will it 
be believed that the word in question is not a difficult and un- 
usual, but a very common one; that no one ever dreamt of 
giving it any other meaning in this passage but that of the 
English version; that it occurs in numbers of passages where 
it could have no other possible sense; that Gesenius, thi first 
lexicographic authority, recognises it as unquestionable, and 
that he only allows a causative meaning in one single passage 
of the Old ‘Testament, and that one in which a causative mean- 
ing is neither obligatory nor, indeed, in our opinion, probable ?* 

It has been said above, that the hypothesis of a systematic 
alteration in the numerals of the Pentateuch cannot be abso- 
lutely and certainly disproved. But that such a hypothesis 
would be fatal to Dr. Colenso’s objections must not be for a 
moment allowed. Divide the numbers by ten, and a few of 
them—as, for example, the discrepancy with regard to the first- 
born—will fall to the ground; but the most serious of them will 
still remain in force. It is nearly as difficult to believe that 
each priest ate eight pigeons a day as that he ate eighty-eight. 
A nation 250,000 strong is not too large to conquer the tribes 
of Palestine ; but it is far too large to allow the details of the 
day of the exodus to be believed in their literal sense. It is as 
impossible to kill 100 lambs a minute as to kill 1000. And, to 
speak candidly, the enormous numbers agree far better with the 
whole tenor of the record than their tenth part would. Fourteen 
thousand die in the plague which followed Korah’s sin; twenty- 
four thousand in that which the intercourse with the Midianites 
provoked. The Egyptians, their enemies, were strong, and 
we may well suppose them numerous; but God increased his 
people exceedingly, says the Psalmist, and made them stronger 
still. The stars of heaven, the sand by the sea-shore — such 
are the comparisons which fill the mind of the writer. And 
when the Mesopotamian prophet comes to curse the chosen 
people, he goes from peak to peak of the mountain range before 
he can exhaust the views of the wide encampment. Who could 
count, he cried, the dust of Jacob, or the number of the fourth 
part of Israel ? 

Such arguments as those drawn from the incredibility of 


* Since the above was written, Mr. McCaul’s second letter has come before 
us. He supports his charge of gross ignorance against the bishop by trying to 
prove that in three instances, out of nearly three hundred, the word may perhaps 
be used in a different sense from that in which the bishop uses it! 
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the numerical statistics are fully sufficient for the purpose with 
which the Bishop of Natal writes; the purpose, that is, of rousing 
ordinary people to a truer conception than they have yet enter- 
tained of the character of Old-Testament history. But with 
thoughtful men—with those who are prepared to judge candidly, 
and who at the same time can rate arguments at but their fair 
value—these are not the considerations that are likely to have 
the greatest weight. In our opinion, the human character of the 
details of the narrative is made most probable by their anthropo- 
morphism, their incomplete ideas of morality, and, more than all, 
by their triviality. 

Triviality is the strongest charge which the assailants of 
Bishop Colenso bring against his work; and there is no more 
telling accusation which he may fairly urge against the super- 
human authority of the books about which he writes. ‘The 
bearings of the charge are worth some attention. The Bible 
asserts what is impossible, says our author, when it declares that 
the Israelitish priests went through some specified enormous 
labour. The most powerful of his assailants replies, with appa- 
rent force, “ Do not take the awful step of discrediting Scripture 
on so frivolous a pretext as this!” Let us, above all things, be 
logical. No argument can be affected in its cogency by the 
magnitude of the issue at stake. We declare that an inconsistency 
or impossibility, be it upon a great subject or a small, proves 
historical error; and it proves it exactly as much in the case of 
a scriptural statement as in that of a newspaper narrative. To 
say that a critic attacks Divine Writ with an argument about 
pigeons, is an unfair way of putting the fact before the public. 
The critic is not attacking Scripture ; he is asserting one view of 
it, and not another, to be the true one. And though the argu- 
ment be about pigeons, it is all that he can possibly need if a 
statement about pigeons can be proved to be unhistorical. That 
some of the bishop’s objections may be frivolous, we are not 
bound to deny: to amass small cavils is a temptation which every 
one who enters upon this field of labour well knows that it is 
extremely difficult to resist ; and objections on the score of 
armour used against the Amalekites, when we hear of no armour 
before, or a monstrous assembly in a courtyard, which by a 
free interpretation may be easily stripped of its absurdity, are 
weak, not because they deal with small subjects, but because 
they deal with them in a manner that is inconclusive and con- 
jectural. But some of the bishop’s reasonings are clear, precise, 
and cogent ; and the charge of triviality must therefore utterly 
fail, When retorted upon the Pentateuch itself, and the mira- 
culous authority which is claimed for it, it becomes penetrating 
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and fatal. God has given us powers of judging and appreciating; 
and to require us to believe that his special, awful, and eternal 
sanction rests on the statement that Ahira was the son of Enan, 
is to ask us to believe that which our sense of proportion and 
our ideas of his majesty cannot but reject and deny. 

Before going further, let us make one observation. We do 
not claim for ourselves, or for the critical school of interpreters, 
any infallibility. We do not stigmatise the defenders of the old 
views as idiotic, or their arguments as necessarily futile. We 
believe conscientiously, and after no light examination, that the 
new views are the true ones, and that they will prevail. But if 
any one with his eyes open, and after discarding prejudices and 
fears, believes that the statement that an omer is the tenth part 
of an ephah bears the impress of superhuman direction, or that 
the details of the childbirth of Tamar are profitable for doctrine, 
reproof, correction, and instruction in righteousness, we will say 
no hard words. We will judge them as we hope to be judged. 
And we hope to be judged as men who, in the sight of Heaven, 
and with conscience void alike of insincerity and irreverence, 
desire to find the truth. 

Do these five books invariably state what is exactly true, or 
do they not? Dean Alford, in his Prolegomena to the New Tes- 
tament, takes, as an example of the differences of the four evan- 
gelists; the several versions which they give of the inscription 
on the cross, and argues that their claim to perfect accuracy is 
disproved by their inconsistency. Such an argument is good as 
far as it goes; but it only extends in this case to perfect verbal 
accuracy. It does not affect the meaning ; and in the New Tes- 
tament there is, as far as we know, only one instance of an appa- 
rent positive contradiction in respect of fact—we allude to the 
accounts of the Passion Week—which no harmonist has been able 
satisfactorily to reconcile. But many such instances occur in 
the Old Testament: the books of Chronicles are full of incon- 
sistencies with other books, so marked, that they are by modern 
critics commonly attributed to design; and we find it impossible 
to doubt that distinct contradictions also occur in the earlier 
books. We have selected some twelve, the greater number of 
which have been already pointed out by previous critics, and 
offer them without detailed argument, and in the briefest possible 
form. Many, indeed most, of them have been already pro- 
pounded, discussed, and “refuted ;” they are repeated here on 
the distinct ground that such refutations have not appeared sa- 
tisfactory. If in each of the following instances one of the two 
statements is wholly true, inspired directly by the very Deity, 
what is to be said of the other ? 
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(a.) Ex. xvi. Aaron lays the pot of manna before the testi- 
mony, 7. ¢. the two tables: in Ex. xxxiv. the tables are made 
long afterwards. The same implicit contradiction occurs in the 
mention of the shekel of the sanctuary, before the sanctuary 
existed. 

(b.) Ex. xvi. the quails are sent before Sinai: in Numb. xi. 
after Sinai. This points to the theory of two documents, as 
also does (d). 

(c.) Numb. xx. the Israelites were refused a passage through 
Edom: in Deut. ii. 29, the contrary is stated. 

(d.) In Ex. vi. 3, God is said to have been known to the 
patriarchs as E] Shaddai, and not as Jehovah ; yet in Gen. xxii. 
Abraham names a place Jehovah-jireh. 

(e.) Ex. xx. sabbath ordained to commemorate the creation: 
Deut v. to commemorate the deliverance from Egypt, it being 
expressly stated that “ he added no more.” 

(f.) In Exodus the duties of the Levites are very subordi- 
nate and distinct: in Deuteronomy the distinction nearly vanishes, 
and the priests are even called Levites. 

(g-) In Gen. xlix. the separation of the Levites is represented 
as a punishment: in Deut. x. as an honour, 

(h.) In Numb. viii. they were appointed at Sinai: in Deut. x, 
not till afterwards. 

(z.) Numb. xiii. 18, the first-born animals are to be eaten by 
the priests: in Deut. xv. 20, by the owners. 

k.) Numb. xxxii. 41. Some villages are named after a son 
of Manasseh: Judg. x. 4, after one of the judges. 

(l.) Numb. xxi. the Israelites take all the towns of the 
Amorites and Bashanites, and leave not a man of the tribe alive: 
in xxxii. some of them have to do it over again. 

(m.) Ex. xii. 40, the sojourn in Egypt was 430 years: from 
a comparison of Ex. vi. 18, 20, and vii. 7, it must have been 
less than 300. 

These are not important inconsistencies; they impair very 
slightly the value of the narrative. But they seem to indicate 
that infallibility is not to be looked for. So, too, some of the 
etymologies given in the course of the story may be fairly pro- 
nounced to be mistaken: as in the case of Moses, a word really 
Egyptian; Noah, which is ungrammatically formed; woman, WR, 
which in all probability has no etymological connection with 
ws, man, as Gen. ii. 23 implies; Cain, which can hardly be 
derived from the root implying “acquisition.” So, too, those 
parts of the legislation which are contrary to political economy, 
as the law of usury ; or to medical science, as certain directions 
in Leviticus, which will be hereafter noticed. How unimportant 
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these things seem! But is it idle to bring them forward as 
arguments? Is not the idleness rather on the side of those who 
charge the Deity with the special direction of these minutiz ? 
No blame to a man for mistaking the derivation of a word; but 
why constitute the Father of Spirits its author and champion? 
Let us recognise in all that appeals to our hearts and consciences 
the voice, the influence, the inspiration, from which every good 
and perfect thing proceeds; in what deals with genealogies 
and dates and marches, the traditions of the race and the spe- 
culations of the scribe, let us perceive the human hand. To 
humanise the divine is irreverence; but to deify the human is 
idolatry. 

The theory which assigns the Pentateuch to two or more 
authors, accounts for the inconsistencies it contains, and implies 
no bad faith in the writers, It may be convenient to some 
readers that we should state precisely what the view held by 
most modern critics is, and what are the chief grounds on which 
it rests. The “documentary hypothesis” is based on the fact, 
that the ‘books of Moses” may be broken up, though not with 
perfect clearness, into two series of fragments, distinguished by 
the names Elohim and Jehovah, applied by each severally to 
the Supreme Being. Critics believe that they can detect a 
different tone and purpose running through each of these; and 
there is perhaps a third hand, if not still more, to be discerned, 
besides these primary two. Hence are supposed to arise the 
duplicate and slightly-varying stories of the Creation, of Abi- 
melech and Sarah, of the flight of Hagar, of the water at Meribah, 
of the manna, and others. This view is corroborated by many 
slight variations, which can hardly be classed as inconsistencies. 
In Ex. vii. the Passover begins the year; in Ex. xxxiv. 22, the 
harvest. In Ex. vi. 20, Amram marries his aunt, which the 
Levitical law forbids. In Ex. vi. Hebron has no sons; in 
Numb. iii. he has. In Deut. the law is given from Horeb ; 
in Ex. and Lev. from Horeb or Sinai indifferently. In Ex. and 
Numb. the names of Zipporah’s father are hopelessly confused, 
except on the hypothesis of two authors. The legislation in 
Deut. is full of kings and prophets, neither of which offices are 
hinted at in the other books. We need not multiply such in- 
stances; but a further argument is to be found in the abrupt 
transitions which repeatedly occur in the narrative. 

The adherents of this view generally suppose that the frag- 
mentary traditions and documents of the race, including perhaps 
some genuine Mosaic compositions, and, as in Gen. xiv. xxxvi., a 
few non-Israelite documents, were collected by the Elohist early 
in the kingly period of the Jewish history, and by the Jehovist 
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somewhat later. The author of Deuteronomy cannot have lived 
till a rather late period,—according to Ewald in the reign of 
Manasseh, according to Bunsen in that of Hezekiah ; but the 
exact time at which the Pentateuch took its present form can 
only be a matter of conjecture. Such is, in general terms, the 
prevailing theory. It is not indisputable; we are aware of the 
arguments on the other side, and some of them are strong; but, 
on the whole, the weight of proof seems overwhelming on the 
side of a late authorship. The best of Jewish commentators, 
Aben Ezra, long ago submitted to its force. Let us attempt a 
summary of the evidence; premising, at the outset, that the 
arguments derived from a consideration of the language of the 
books are nearly equally balanced on each side. In the first 
place, then, the manner of several passages is that of a writer 
who lived later than the scenes he describes. ‘* And while the 
children of Israel were in the wilderness they found a man...” 
is not the tone of a contemporary writer. “The Lord said unto 
Moses, Write this in a book,” seems to imply that Moses was not 
the author of the whole. In Gen. xii. 6, “the Canaanite was 
then in the land;” hence when the book was written he had 
been extirpated. The description of its king without any pro- 
test against his appointment could hardly have been written 
while the theocratic idea was in its full strength. Again, we find 
allusions to subsequent events in such passages as Deut. ii. 12: 
«. . . dwelt in their stead; as Israel did unto the land of his 
possession, which the Lord gave unto them;” and xxviii. 68, 
“shall bring thee into Egypt again with ships.” It is dif- 
ficult to see how Shiloh could be mentioned before the people 
had reached it; or Laish be spoken of as Dan many years before 
the colony of Danites occupied the place, a fact virtually antici- 
pated also in Joshua in the position which the tribe of Dan occupies 
in the enumeration. But more important still is the absence of 
allusions to the Pentateuch under circumstances which, suppos- 
ing it in existence, would seem almost to necessitate a reference. 
If the law of Deut. xvii. 14-20 were extant in the time of 
Samuel, nothing, it has been well remarked, could possibly have 
been more appropriate than a reference to it. But what are we 
to say to the flagrant and almost numberless transgressions of 
the positive commands of the law by men of good and bad re- 
putation alike, under circumstances of all possible variety, and 
without the smallest hint throughout that a solemn ordinance 
was being violated? If there is one injunction in the Pentateuch 
more emphatically pronounced than the other, it is that which is 
directed against the assumption of the priests’ duties by any but 
themselves. ‘The sacrifices are to be offered only at one place; 
Cc 
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the sons of Aaron alone are to officiate, and the Levites alone to 
minister. So strict is the law, that Korah, a Levite, even a Ko- 
hathite, dies because he covets the dignity of the sons of Aaron. 
Now compare this with the practice. In the days of Joshua him- 
self a sacrifice is offered at Bochim, though the tabernacle was 
not there. Later, Gideon, a Manassite, sacrifices at Ophrah ; Ma- 
noah, a Danite, at Zorah; Micah (whom Hengstenberg accord- 
ingly calls a villain) at Mount Ephraim; and the whole people 
at Bethshemesh and Gilgal. Samuel, whether Ephraimite or 
Levite, was no priest, and yet he offered sacrifice repeatedly, 
and in many places. In 1 Sam. xiv. 32, every man is directed 
to offer a victim for himself. David, of the tribe of Judah, 
offered sacrifice, though he asked the priests for oracles; he 
made his sons priests, and Adonijah sacrificed, and Solomon ; 
and when he offered burnt-offerings at the threshing-floor of 
Araunah, the wrath of Heaven was appeased. As Professor 
Stanley significantly remarks, “the national religion, down to 
the time of Hezekiah, may almost be said to have been a religion 
of high places.” Is it conceivable that these men should have 
known the law, and yet so wantonly transgressed it? Is it 
possible that the last mentioned can have known—or if they 
knew it, is it possible that they can have fulfilled—the statute 
that every king should have a copy of the law written out for 
his especial use? No less direct are the viclations of the law 
by the earlier prophets who called for the destruction of Edom, 
though Deut. xxiii. 7 expressly forbids it; and by David and 
the priests in the slaughter of Saul’s unfortunate sons, in face of 
the distinct command that the iniquity of the fathers shall not 
be visited on the sons. Surely the natural explanation is, that 
the law did not then exist in its present state. Lastly, the late 
date of the composition of the Pentateuch seems proved by such 
poems as the blessings on the tribes, Moses and Miriam’s song, 
and perhaps Balaam’s prophecy. Some readers may be inclined 
to refer the coincidences which these exhibit with the history of 
the Israelites to the predictive powers of those in whose mouths 
they are placed. But when Jacob is made, in blessing his sons 
as they group around him, to refer to the geographical position 
which their descendants shall occupy, and the names of their 
sacred towns; when Miriam, rejoicing after the escape from 
Egypt, turns her thoughts at once to the temple at Jerusalem 
which, centuries after, was not yet in existence; when Moses, 
in blessing the tribes, gives Dan for its locality not the district 
which it occupied by Joshua’s award, but that which it did not 
seize till after the generation to which he spoke had passed away; 
and when Balaam, not content with promising the victories of 
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David, makes historical allusions to subsequent events so minute 


that we can now form no guess as to their meaning,—we begin to 


feel that a prophecy, which must have been a simple riddle to the 
hearers, would not fulfil much of the work which the office of a 
prophet implied, and that such vaticinations are far more pro- 
bably to be laid to the account of that poetic instinct which 
sometimes clothes past ages with the vivid reality of the present, 
and often delights in endeavouring to contemplate the glories and 
troubles of the present from the romantic distance of the past. 
That the Pentateuch as it now stands was not the work of 
the Mosaic age, and that it contains some evident inaccuracies, is, 
then, the result of an attentive criticism of its contents. It fol- 
lows that we have a right to consider it freely. And now, what 
reason is there which obliges us to look at it as ofa totally differ- 
ent nature, as belonging to a different order of literature from the 
literature of any other country ? It is different in many respects, 
no doubt. It has a higher antiquity, imparts more valuable in- 
formation, and is inspired with grander ideas. But why should 
it be different in kind? It is written in human language, reveals 
human sympathies and passions, embodies human imagination 
and poetry. The thoughts of other nations in the earliest ages 
clothed themselves in legend: why should we not allow that 
those of the Jews did the same? ‘“ The ass said unto Balaam,” 
* Bos locutus,’—where is the wide interval between the two 
assertions, beyond the fact, which we readily allow to the credit 
of the Jew, that his representation of the marvellous times of 
old bears a higher stamp of moral and religious earnestness ? 
The gradual change in the tone of the earlier books of Scripture 
is exactly similar to that of the primitive records of all nations ; 
it begins with pure myths,—surely few will deny that the material 
Garden of Eden, with its apples of knowledge and of evil, is, 
whatever its import be, a myth,—some idea of good and evil, 
happiness and sorrow, enshrined in a framework of physical and 
unreal circumstances. Gradually it advances through the le- 
gendary stage, where true and solid history is blended with the 
subjective colouring of a period which thinks it unsuitable to 
the dignity of past ages to represent them as exactly like the 
present ; finally, it comes down to the stage when facts are given 
as they are, with only the errors that accident or imperfect in- 
formation introduces. How genuine, how real, the offspring of 
the national mind appears, if viewed in this light! No one who 
has not tried can tell the delight with which the critic, when he 
has once thrown off the cramping influence of a fancied super- 
human infallibility, enters into the study of the sacred narrative, 
as something with which he can freely sympathise ; and sees in 
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the early history of the Hebrew race a field for the exercise of 
all the ingenuity, patience, and skill, which the stories of Greece 
and Rome have for ages monopolised to themselves. 
Jacob, when dying, had Joseph’s sons brought before him ; 
Ephraim was the younger, and Manasseh the elder; but the 
patriarch crossed his hands when he blessed them, and gave 
Ephraim the birthright before his brother. So it runs in the 
early traditions of a race of men like ourselves. Ifstated in the 
pages of a heathen poet or annalist, we should know how to in- 
terpret the story, and we should fix no stigma in our minds on 
the veracity of the age that produced it. When it comes before 
us in Genesis, what are we to say? Ifwe are bound to take it 
as literally true, we read it, and wonder, and pass on. But if no 
special interpretation or passive acquiescence is prescribed, we 
may then give it a life and meaning: we may find in it some allu- 
sion, it may be, to the fact that Manasseh was the most important 
tribe at the outset, but was eclipsed by the rising greatness of 
Ephraim; we may trace its issue in the division of the “eldest” 
tribe, the varied pursuits, the diverging dialects of the two, their 
jealousies and fratricidal wars, the dramatic story of Abimelech, 
the perplexing language of the Psalms.* In which view is the 
Bible more worthy of study? Balaam’s ass, says the book of 
Numbers, spoke with human voice. With reverence for the Al- 
mighty Power which gave us our intellectual faculties as well as 
our religious instincts, we think it more probable that this quaint 
legend arose at a later day, from some tradition at which we can- 
not even guess, than that an ass did really speak as a man. Are 
we profane for saying so? and are Tholuck and Hengstenberg 
pious, who conservatively interpret in the very teeth of the 
narrative itself, and, afraid of sinning against common sense, 
afraid of impugning the dogma of infallibility, pronounce the 
scene a vision? It is a question, say Dr. Colenso’s opponents, 
of vast importance. We allow it. ‘That the ideas of Christian 
men and women of our age should be limited by the thoughts 
and assertions of the writers of the Pentateuch cannot be lightly 
thought of. The authors ofthese books thought that the God 
of all the earth showed part of his body to Moses. They thought 
that he commanded the destruction of fifty thousand Midianites, 
reserving for the priests a number of virgins, which an accurate 
calculation shows to be just fourteen to each. They thought 
that he gave directions for ascertaining a fact by evidence ofa 
certain kind, which medical science has proved to be quite in- 
conclusive. They thought that he allowed a slave to be beaten 


* Ps. Ixxx. 1, 2, Tue less obvious of the references at the end of this para-. 
graph are to Deut. xxii. 13.21 and Levit. xxvii. 28. 
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almost to death. On man, and not on God, let us charge these 
errors. Before a Creator whose goodness is over all his works, 
a Redeemer who receives the penitent, a Sanctifier who gives 
purity and courage, we reverently bow the head. In a God who 
walks in the garden in the cool of the evening—in an Almighty 
Spirit who gets worsted in a physical wrestling-bout—in a Father 
who commands human slaughter, if not human sacrifice—we can- 
not and will not believe. 

But our Lord gave his sanction to the belief in the truth 
of the books of Moses. This, it is plain from all that we have 
heard and seen of the present controversy, is the real ground 
of the distrust commonly felt to the advanced school of Biblical 
criticism. It is a difficult question to handle; and it is one 
which it is impossible to settle by abstract and metaphysical 
discussion alone. 

The argument seems to be this. Every thing that is re- 
ported by the Evangelists as having been spoken by our Lord 
must be absolutely and perfectly true, admitting of no artificial 
interpretation, no theory of accommodation to the hearers, or 
acquiescence in the thoughts of the period, no “explaining 
away.” Now our Lord says that ‘ Moses wrote of me.” 
Therefore the “books of Moses” were actually written by 
him, and no one else ; and—though the argument here becomes 
less cogent—they are infallible throughout. 

Early in the history of Hebrew literature, a kingly poet, 
on one special occasion, found himself almost overwhelmed by 
reflection on the greatness of God and the littleness of man. 
He saw every where evidence of a power immeasurably above 
his own, and gazed with wonder and awe at the puny race to 
whom the Most High yet deigned to declare his majesty, and 
even in part to delegate his government. He looked on their 
ways and doings, and then, in sublime adoration, his thoughts 
rose up to the glorious universe which the very Godhead filled, 
the heavens, far above him, which were once the work of 
his fingers. Of what! Can we have read rightly? The eter- 
nal Being, whom no human thouglit can embrace,—the awful 
Presence, before whom angels veil their faces,—the God of the 
spirits of all flesh,—does he work with a man’s joints and nerves 
and sinews? The answer is obvious. David so spoke because 
it was natural to him to speak thus, and other language would 
have seemed unnatural to his hearers. He did not mean that 
his words should be taken in a rigidly accurate sense; he meant 
to convey an idea to his countrymen, and he chose the expres- 
sions which they knew, understood, and valued. Nothing can 
be more satisfactory than the explanation, and nothing would 
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be more harsh than to expect that the Psalmist, whatever 
might be the nature of his inspiration, would speak differently. 
That his words were an instance of simple and natural “ac- 
commodation,” we shall fully agree in concluding with the 
most orthodox interpreters of Scripture. We have only, then, 
to remark that our Lord himself uses the very same expression 
in the 20th verse of the 11th chapter of St. Luke. “In a meta- 
phorical sense.”” No doubt; in a sense, that is, in which the 
words are not to be taken as implying exactly what their ob- 
vious and literal acceptation would involve. 

Now let us look at the passages upon which this controversy 
turns. When Moses is read, the veil is upon their heart.” 
No one will deny that “the books of Moses” was the term 
by which the Pentateuch was known to the Jews. He was 
the subject of those books; and gradually, though not, as far 
as we can tell, till a late period, the idea sprang up that he 
was the author too. We, too, speak of the book of Joshua 
as the book which tells of Joshua’s doings, without reference 
to the question of authorship. “For Moses declareth the 
righteousness,” &c. That is, the book of Moses does so. 
What other term was St. Paul to use, even supposing, what 
we could not grant seriously, that St. Paul was omniscient in 
matters of literary criticism, and was perfectly aware who it 
was that penned the very words? If an angel from heaven 
were to come and speak of the Sonnets of Anacreon, or the 
Second Epistle of St. Peter, we should not think him bent on 
deceiving us, on the ground that neither poems nor epistle 
were, in all probability, written by the authors whose names 
they familiarly bear. ‘“ Moses hath in every city them that 
preach him.” The same argument holds good. “If ye had 
believed Moses, ye would have believed me; for he wrote of 
me.” We say, with confidence and with seriousness, that it 
holds good still. ‘He wrote of me.” The emphasis, it will 
be remarked, is on the last word of the sentence, not on the 
first. The sentence does not mean that the author of the Pen- 
tateuch distinctly and lucidly composed certain writings on the 
professed subject of our Lord’s person; it means that the bear- 
ing and aim of what he wrote was towards Christ’s kingdom 
and revelation. If such be the case, as it clearly is, why 
should one word of the sentence be forced into rigid accuracy 
more than the rest? Moses wrote of me: that is, the “ books 
of Moses” implicitly contain what points to me. There is no 
more forcing of an unnatural sense here than there is in the ex- 
planation which we are compelled to put upon the phrase “ the 
finger of God.” 
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Do we, then, mean to assert, it may be asked, that the earlier 
books of the Jews are a mere tissue of fable and falsehood? 
Certainly not. No race has given to the world such insight 
into primitive history, or inspired it with so lofty a religious 
spirit, Compare it with the Vedas; the early traditions “of a 
race akin to ourselves are worthless by the side of the records 
of this Semitic people, whose history is the only history, and 
their poetry the only poetry, that millions of Christians have 
ever read or heard. Four thousand years ago, one family, the 
sons of Abraham, who traced their origin to the plains of the 
Euphrates, separated themselves from the Canaanites, perhaps 
their kinsmen, and carved out a history for themselves. All we 
know of their religious institutions at that carly period is, that 
they, with some few others, of whom but a trace is left, served 
the most high God. The necessities and chances ofan Arab life 
made them dwellers for a time in Egypt, the land of civilisation 
and culture. Of their hegira from that house of bondage, the 
genius of their leader, the rapid organisation which he planted 
among their still half-savage tribes, the wild life which they led 
for years in the country south and east of Jordan, the long 
struggle by which they won their land,—tradition only, which 
yet “left the name of Moses to lie dormant among them for 
centuries, and a few fragmentary documents, preserved the mar- 
vellous record. But it was handed down among them with a 
fidelity which lasted through centuries of trouble and anarchy, 
that the God whom they served had led his people like sheep, 
and done wonders in the field of Zoan. It is this belief, this 
determinate monotheism, the sacred heirloom of the tribe, which 
gives to the political history of Israel its wonderful charm and 
interest, or a change came quickly over the temper of the 
nation. In what way the kingly spirit and the centralising 
tendencies of the priesthood struggled against the old simplicity 
of worship and government, we have but here and there a trace. 
In the conflicts of Samuel and Saul, maintained in spirit through 
generations of kings and prophets, we have these two elements 
at work—the element of political order and religious ordinance, 
and the element of patriarchal loyalty to the theocracy. David, 
the most wonderful character of Jewish history, after long war- 
fare, and not without the aid of foreign body-guards, usurped 
and held the kingdom, and to some extent reconciled the two. 
But succeeding ages show the same struggle again. Ceremony 
and system—the “Scylla of a nation which is in peril of losing 
the early vividness of its faith—battled with fanaticism, its 
Charybdis. Priests against prophets,—we know which side our 
European sympathies will take. Not that the priestly spirit 
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had not its good side; it was for political progress, for order, for 
literature. The devotional spirit, which it combined with its 
own ritualism and engrafted on the fervour of its opponents, 
shows itself in the loftiness of Jeremiah, and the impassioned 
oratory of Deuteronomy. But the prophets were the salt of the 
Hebrew nation. When liberal alliances would have endangered 
the faith of the nation, these aristocrats of religious purity de- 
nounced them in words of fire. When a corrupt priestcraft 
held up its sacrifices and cleansings for a people to fall down 
and worship, it was they who tore the veil from its hypocrisies, 
and claimed the sacrifice of the heart. And in the end, when 
the miserable and defeated nation saw no hope or refuge left 
for their ambition, and were ready to bow down to the idols 
which it had been their ancestral mission to denounce, it was 
they who held up Messianism before their weary eyes, that 
never-failing solace of the oppressed, and even dared to pro- 
claim, in lieu of their earthly sovereignty, a spiritual supremacy 
of the world, and a kingdom that should never pass away. So 
runs the history of the race who seem, more than all others in 
the world, to have lived indeed in earnest. They are our 
religious forefathers; their old records have a meaning for us, 
and the very poetry which colours them is almost sacred to our 
eyes. To condemn them to oblivion would be to sacrifice much 
more than the mere tale of the journeys and battles of a tribe. 
They are the treasures of a nation of whose mission in the 
world we ourselves have reaped the fruit. If I forget thee, 
O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning! 

And yet Christianity, civilisation, labour, have educated us 
to see the defects of what we so highly prize. We miss, as it 
is natural we should, severity of historic truth in a nation in 
whom the critical faculty absolutely had no existence; and we 
detect unworthy ideas of the Deity and his government in the 
writings of men whom it needed a higher faith to purify and 
exalt. The result is, that of the exact nature of the events re- 
corded, the historic reality of many details, the extent to which 
fact has become mixed with legend, we must patiently remain in 
ignorance. A “mythic” theory has tried to sift this, as other 
narratives, and failed; pure rationalism has tried, and with no 
better success. No one who has studied Exodus with care will 
deny that much of it is true. A conscientious inquiry makes 
it evident that part of it is not. Where the line is to be drawn, 
how far we may implicitly trust the record, no labour can with 
certainty determine. Here, as elsewhere, the truest philosophy 
will be the first to confess its own impotence. 

There is one school of writers from whose enervating in- 
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fluence English theology may specially pray to be delivered. 
Open intolerance, stubborn prejudice, are obstacles which may 
be attacked with simple arguments, and from a sure footing, 
The most useful auxiliary to the cause of reactionary interpreta- 
tion is that tone of mingled patronage and contempt which im- 
plies an involuntary respect for the theories to which outward 
circumstances alone necessitate an apparent opposition. There 
are some writers whose views are just liberal enough to add 
additional zest to their hatred of intellectual thoroughness. So 
far as they know the truth, the truth has made them slaves. 
It is a poor compromise between conscience on the one hand 
and literary obligations on the other, to imply an obscure assent 
to an opinion, and make up for it by abusing its advocate. 
Writers in such a position are forced into a dogmatism which 
betrays itself by its very acrimony. To urge that Dr. Colenso’s 
book is worthless because some texts are quoted inaccurately, 
shows feebleness of judgment. To infer that because he states 
questions in detail, his arguments must therefore be superficial, 
indicates want of logical power. To blame the bishop for pub- 
licly supporting a view, and at the same time to hint its truth- 
fulness, is an inconsistency which argues either dulness or hypo- 
crisy, or both, Such writers may be simply told, that the con- 
tempt which they profess recoils on them with augmented force 
from the candid students of theology. Even their half-hearted 
and disguised support brings little credit to the cause of honesty 
and courage. Not with such weapons as these, nor with such 
champions to lead the fight, is the battle of progress and of reli- 
gious liberty to be fought. 

The mass of Englishmen would be surprised if they knew 
how tumultuously the spirit of rebellion against religious dogma- 
tism, and specially the dogma of biblical infallibility, is seething 
in the breasts of men who yet shrink from notoriety and the 
odium which it brings. As a body, the educated world has dis- 
carded these notions already. Among the younger generation 
of students the Bible is freely regarded as open to unfettered 
criticism. It is only in public and in pyint that they fear to be 
candid; among one another they take the question for granted. 
Religious liberty is the watchword of the tacit understanding 
which prevails in literary society on the subject. For severe 
criticism all men have not the leisure or the inclination; but 
upon the right to criticise, and the general result of this parti- 
cular discussion, the writers and thinkers of the nation are in an 
accordance of which the dogmatists little dream. It is not a 
healthy state of things. It is a bad thing that the students 
should be so far ahead of the actors in the world; and it presses 
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with a terrible weight upon those who are newly setting out 
on the path of study. The sense of encountering at every on- 
ward step the mandate of opinion and authority, the conscious- 
ness that the road to biblical investigation is paved with ana- 
themas, bears more heavily on the candid inquirer than we care 
to picture. For that terror, that agony, which rolls with over- 
whelming pain upon so many minds when they first are forced 
to examine the truth of what they have been taught, the fatal 
prejudices of past generations are responsible. Perhaps there 
is no suffering in the world more keen than that of religious 
doubt. May Heaven forgive those who, by overloading belief 
and stifling inquiry, make its pangs more severe! “ A shell 
shot into the fortress of the soul! Cast it out!” cries episcopal 
placidity. “ Doubt manfully on, till labour brings conviction!” 
we reply. He who despiseth not the sighing of a contrite 
heart, nor the desire of such as be sorrowful, will care as much 
for the distresses of honest scepticism as for the panics of startled 
orthodoxy. 

“ These difficulties are left as a trial of our faith.” From our 
childhood up we have ever regarded that as a cruel and wicked 
fallacy. Doubts are to be solved either by intellectual or by 
moral means. If by intellectual reasoning, the issue cannot de- 
pend upon religious faith; if by moral determination, we reject 
with all the emphasis of which we are capable the doctrine, that 
there is any other virtue which can enter into the examination 
of a controversial problem than honesty, energy, and persever- 
ance. Yes; perhaps they are given to us as a trial of faith, to 
see if we have strength to work them out. That courage and 
trust can be but faint which shrinks from inquiry from dread of its 
uncertain issue. Let us repay God's gift of intellect by honest 
and trustful use of it. Fear indeed hath torment; but perfect 
love casteth out fear. 

There are some who lock into these questions, some who 
read this treatise of the bishop, who will feel, as they concede a 
reluctant assent to its arguments, that the prop of life has sud- 
denly been taken from them. They will think, sadly enough, 
that if the Book on which they have learnt to depend for strength 
and solace is now withdrawn from their adoration, there is no~ 
thing left to fillits place. For years perhaps they have hung on 
its pages with rapture; they have yielded implicit obedience to 
its laws; they have fled to its promises for comfort; they have 
trusted to its sentences for wisdom. Now it seems as if a 
heartless criticism were stepping in between them and their 
God, and robbing them of all that is precious in the world. As 
the awful divinity of its pages seems to fade away, they fancy that 
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the air they breathe seems colder, and the scenes they gaze upon 
less bright. The newer interpretations may be true, the old 
theories may turn out mistaken; but it is all that they have had 
to bear them through the manifold trials of life. Like Sir 
Bedivere, they seem to step onward into a world that knows 
them not. 

** And I, the last, go forth companionless, 


And the days darken round me, and the years, 
Among new men, strange faces, other minds.” 


So be it. God fulfils himselfin many ways. ‘To such as these 
a superhuman record may have been the fit instrument to lead 
them through the perilous journey of the world; none the less 
must those who live with the labours of the past and their own 
consciences to guide them tread boldly wherever their judgment 
leads. The camps are not hostile; the paths are not divergent. 
Or, if human passions and the ignorance that is in us bring 
trouble and enmity for a time between those who profess each 
to fight for truth, there is yet a unity that lies deeper than 
their differences; there is a harmony which in the sight of Hea- 
ven their discords cannot avail to drown; there is a sympathy 
which, beyond the feuds of criticism and the jarring subtleties 
of debate, binds in one those who labour for the same high call- 
ing, and name the same holy name. 





Art. II.—ORLEY FARM. 
Orley Farm. By Anthony Trollope. Chapman and Hall. 1862. 


M. Foreurs has recently taken occasion, in the pages of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, to express, under the unflattering title 
of * Dégénérescence du Roman,” his views as to the present state 
of English fiction, and the future prospects cf English moral- 
ity. As he grounds his opinion in the one case on a survey 
of about a dozen of the most worthless stories of the day, and 
in the other on the revelations of Sir Cresswell Cresswell’s 
court, it is natural enough that the account which he gives of 
us should be of a somewhat gloomy and humiliating character. 
With perfect good humour, and with a polite vindictiveness, the 
fruit evidently of prolonged provocation, he turns the laugh of 
his audience against the affected severity of our social code, the 
delicacy of our taste, and the boasted prudery of our literature. 
British mothers, he says, look upon a French novel as “ the 
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abomination of desolation,” and British youths veil their faces 
in pious horror before the innuendos of Paul de Kock, the eager 
voluptuousness of Dumas, or the ingenious impurity of Ernest 
Feydau. And yet, continues our frank monitor, England 
stands a good chance of descending from her pinnacle, and 
proving herself, in outward demonstration, no better than her 
neighbours. Such exposures as the Windham trial show that 
profligacy is much the same on one side of the Channel as the 
other, and the activity of the Divorce Court bespeaks an un- 
hallowed restlessness in the matrimonial world. On the other 
hand, free trade is likely enough to extend from material to 
intellectual productions: along with the vintage of Bordeaux 
and the silks of Lyons, the sturdy Puritans are day by day 
imbibing the lax notions of less austere communities; and 
England, whose métier it has been to lecture the rest of Eu- 
rope on impropricties, already possesses a race of novelists 
who want only the liveliness of their neighbours and the tricks 
of the trade, to be as viciously entertaining, and to gratify 
their own and their readers’ improper cravings and unchastened 
_ sensibilities, by delineations as daring, a levity as complete, a 
license as openly avowed, as any thing that Eve’s latest and 
most degencrate daughters can pluck from the fruit-trees of 
forbidden knowledge in the lending libraries of Paris. 

Such a work as Orley Farm is perhaps the most satisfac- 
tory answer that can be given to so disagreeable an imputation. 
Here, it may fairly be said, is the precise standard of English 
taste, sentiment, and conviction. Mr. Trollope has become 
almost a national institution. The Cornhill counts its readers 
by millions, and it is to his contributions, in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, that the reader first betakes himself. So 
great is his popularity, so familiar are his chief characters to his 
countrymen, so wide-spread is the interest felt about his tales, 
that they necessarily form part of the common stock-in-trade 
with which the social commerce of the day is carried on. If 
there are some men in real life whom not to know argues one- 
self unknown, there are certainly imaginary personages on Mr. 
Trollope’s canvas with whom every well-informed member of 
the community is expected to have at least a speaking acquaint- 
ance. The disappointment of Sir Peregrine, the boyish love of 
his grandson, the conceited transcendentalism of Lucius Mason, 
the undeserved prosperity of Graham, the matrimonial troubles 
of the Furnival establishment, and the high life below stairs to 
which Mr. Moulder and his travelling companion introduce us, 
—have probably been discussed at half the dinner-tables in 
London, as often and with as much earnestness as Royal Aca- 
demies, International Exhibitions, the last mail from America, 
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Sir William Armstrong’s newest discovery in the science of 
destruction, or any other of the standing conversational topics 
on which the conventional interchange of thought is accustomed 
to depend. The characters are public property, and the pro- 
lific imagination which has called them into existence is, with- 
out doubt, the most accurate exponent of the public feeling, 
and of that sort of social philosophy which exercises an unper- 
ceived, but not less actual, despotism over the life and con- 
science of every individual who forms a unit in the great 
aggregate of society. More than a million people habitually 
read Mr. Trollope, and they do so because the personages in 
his stories correspond to something in themselves: the hopes, 
fears, and regrets, are such as they are accustomed to experi- 
ence ; the thoughtfulness is such as they can appreciate; the 
standard of conduct just that to which they are prepared to 
submit. It becomes, therefore, an interesting inquiry to see 
what are the principal characteristics of an author in whom 
so large a section of the community sees as it were its own 
reflection, and who may himself unhesitatingly be accepted as 
the modern type of a successful novelist:—how far are we 
justified, with Orley Farm in our hands, in rebutting M. For- 
gues’ accusations, and in maintaining that neither in litera- 
ture nor morality has the period of English degeneracy as yet 
commenced, 

One part of the charge may, we think, be very speedily dis- 
posed of. Ifthe popularity of the portrait is the result of its 
truthfulness, and English life is at all what Mr. Trollope paints 
it, whatever its other failings may be, it is at any rate a very 
correct affair; writer and readers alike look at the performance 
from a strictly moral point of view: there is a general air of 
purity, innocence, and cheerfulness. The Bohemians that now 
and then flit across the stage are the tamest imaginable, and 
are only just sufficiently Bohemian to be picturesque without 
violating propriety. There are occasional villains of course, but 
they seem to belong to an outer world, with which the audience 
has so little in common that it can afford to treat their crimes as 
a matter of mere curiosity. The low Jewish attorney, the brass- 
browed Old Bailey practitioner, Mr. Moulder in his drunken 
moods, Dockwrath in his revengeful spite,—are none of them 
models of what gentlemen and Christians should be; but they 
are never brought sufficiently near to display the full propor- 
tions of their guilt, or to suggest the possibility of contamina- 
tion. The real interest of the story is concentred upon well- 
to-do, decorous, and deservedly prosperous people, who solve, 
with a good deal of contentment and self-satisfaction, the difficult 
problem of making the most both of this world and the next. 
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The family of the Staveleys is in this way perhaps the most 
characteristic group which Mr. Trollope has as yet produced. 
They are thoroughly successful, and their success is well de- 
served; they have a calm, well-ordered, and healthily unobtru- 
sive religion; they are quite above intrigue, shabbiness, or 
malevolence. Lady Staveley is a model as wife, mother, and 
mother-in-law ; and Madeline, though she falls rather more pre- 
cipitately in love than that bien rangée young lady should, is 
on the whole just such a daughter as a Lady Staveley would 
wish to have. The Christmas party at Noningsby could have 
been written only by a man who had experienced and appre- 
ciated the enjoyment of a well-ordered, hospitable, unpretentious 
country-house, where there are plenty of children, wealth enough 
to rob life of its embarrassments, simplicity enough to allow of 
a little romping and flirtation, and where every member of the 
family is on confidential terms with all the rest. Among the 
guests are a vulgar scheming young woman, the daughter of a 
London barrister; a nice simple lad, heir to a neighbouring 
baronet ; and Felix Graham, clever, talkative, and agreeable, but 
ugly and penniless, and encumbered moreover with “an angel of 
light,” in the shape of a young lady whom he has rescued from 
poverty, supplied with the rudiments of education, and promised, 
some day or other, to make his wife. Every thing is, however, 
perfectly innocent; and Graham, having been guilty of nothing 
but a generous indiscretion, proceeds forthwith to throw the 
angel of light into the background, and to fall in love with the 
young lady of the house. There are Christmas games in the 
evening for the children; and Graham is selected by one of 
them as her champion, and effects on her behalf a successful 
raid upon the snap-dragon, over which Miss Staveley is presiding 
as ghost and dragoness. 








“ ¢ Now Marian,’ he says, bringing her up in his arms, 
‘But it will burn, Mr. Felix ; look there, see, there are a great i 
many at that end. You do it.’ | 
‘T must have another kiss, then.’ 
‘Very well, yes, if you get five ;) and then Felix dashed his hand 
in among the flames and brought out a fistful of fruit, which imparted 
to his fingers and wristband a smell of brandy for the rest of the ' 
evening. 
‘If you take so many at a time, I shall rap your knuckles with 
the spoon,’ said the ghost, as she stirred up the flames to kcep them 
alive. 
‘But the ghost shouldn't speak,’ said Marian, who was evidently 
unacquainted with the best ghosts in tragedy. 
‘But the ghost must speak when such large hands invade the 
cealdron; and then another raid was effected, and the threatened blow 
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was given. Had any one told her in the morning that she would that 
day have rapped Mr. Graham’s knuckles with a kitchen-spoon, she 
would not have believed that person. But it is so that hearts are lost 
and won.” 


All the point in this sort of scene depends on the innocence 
of the performers ; and it is because Mr. Trollope can manufac- 
ture passages of the kind in any quantity required, that he has 
made himself the favourite writer of the day. The people on 
whose behalf he interests one are thoroughly sterling, warm- 
hearted, and excellent. Every body would be glad to spend 
Christmas at Noningsby, to go for a walk on Sunday afternoon 
with the good-natured old judge, to have a chat with Lady 
Staveley, and to receive a rap on the knuckles from Miss 
Madeline. What every body would be glad to do, every body 
likes to read about, and hence a universal popularity without 
either an exciting plot or forcible writing, or the least pretence 
at real thoughtfulness, to support it. Contrast Mr. Trollope in 
this respect with such a writer as the author of Guy Lwing- 
ston, his superior certainly in melodramatic conception, in vivid 
scene-painting, brilliant dialogue, and in familiarity with several 
amusing phases of life. Not all the ability, however, of Guy 
Livingston and its successors can force them into popularity 
against the steady dislike and disapproval which theis loose tone 
excites. Throughout them there is an aroma of indelicacy, a 
half-admiration of profligacy, a familiarity with crime, which an 
English audience finds it impossible to forgive. There are, no 
doubt, sets of people whose proceedings and sentiments they 
correctly represent; but the great mass of readers regard them 
with aversion, and if they consent, for the sake of an amusing 
story, to make a transient acquaintance with the personages 
who play it out, accord them no welcome to their memories, 
and reject the whole picture as a libel upon modern society, 
When M. Forgues assures us that we are corrupt, and that our 
novels prove it, it would be enough, as regards this country, to 
contrast the fate of such books as Sword and Gown with that of 
Orley Farm, and, with respect to France, to remind him that 
such a volume as has within the last few weeks proceeded from 
the pen of M. Edmond About, at one time the most decent as 
well as the wittiest of his profession, would be unhesitatingly 
refused admission to every English library or railway-stall, and 
would certainly forfeit for its author not only literary reputa- 
tion and general popularity, but would make him an outcast 
from all respectable society. 

But if we reject the imputation of one kind of degeneracy, 
it should be admitted that the success of Mr. Trollope’s school 
of writing suggests the possibility of another. Such delinea- 
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tions are, to say the truth, but very low art; and while they do 
not corrupt the morals, they may degrade the tastes, and foster 
the weaknesses of those for whose edification they are contrived. 
| Mr. Trollope, it has been truly said, is a mere photographer ; 
he manipulates with admirable skill, he groups his sitters in the 
most favourable attitudes, he contrives an endless series of in- 
teresting positions ; but he never attains to the dignity of an 
artist. He has a quick eye for external characteristics, and he 
paints exclusively from without. He does not make us intimate 
with his characters, for the excellent reason that he is very far 
from being intimate with them himself. He watches their be- 
haviour, their dress, their tone of voice, their expression of 
countenance, and he makes very shrewd guesses at their dis- 
ore but there is a veil in each one of their characters, 

ehind which he is not privileged to pass, and where real 
conceptive genius could alone suffice to place him. Almost 
every nature has depths about it somewhere, with all sorts of 
moral curiosities at the bottom, if one has plummet deep enough 
to sound them. It is the inclination to do this, and the mental 
energy to do it with ability and discrimination, that constitute 
poetic power, and which give to writers like Charlotte Bronté 
or the authoress of Adam Bede so deep a hold over the inte- 
rests and affections of the reader. When they have finished a 
portrait, one seems to have seen it through and through: it 
is a conception, created in their minds and brought visibly be- 
fore their readers, by scenes so contrived as to bring the most 
secret passions into play, “ to try the very reins and the heart,” 
and to show the true nature of the actor more clearly even than 
he sees it himself. Mr. Trollope sets to work in quite another 
fashion. He arms himself, in the first place, with a number of 
commonplaces on religion, morals, politics, social and domestic ‘ 
philosophy. These supply his theory of life, and beyond them, 
in his most imaginative moments, he never raises his eye; but, 
accepting them as a creed, and as the ultimate explanation of 
all around him, he watches the society in which he lives, and 
elaborates a series of complications, which interest, partly from 
the sympathy one feels for pretty, nicely-dressed, and well-be- 
haved young ladies, and partly from a natural curiosity to see 
how the author will get himself out of the scrape into which the 
evolution of the story has brought him. This sort of writing 
can never produce a profound emotion, and leaves us at last 
with a sense of dissatisfaction. Mr. Trollope himself seems to 
feel that it falls short of the requirements of a real emergency, 
and screens the defect by implying conversations, feelings, and 
expressions which he does not choose precisely to delineate. It 
is precisely these that we want to have, if we are to care in the 
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least about the characters of the tale, and in their absence we 
feel a void exactly proportionate to the interest previously ex- 
cited. Take, for instance, the case of Lady Mason: nothing 
could be more exciting than the position assigned to her. She 
is beautiful, engaging, refined; an old country gentleman of 
high standing is her accepted lover, and she has just confessed 
to him that she has for twenty years been living on the proceeds 
of perjury and forgery, for which she is about, in a few weeks, 
to be brought into a court of justice. Sir Peregrine Orme, who 
was to have been her husband, sees of course the impossibility 
ofhis marriage; and Mrs. Orme, his widow daughter, and Lady 
Mason’s confidential friend, proceeds to offer advice, consolation, 
and forgiveness. ‘ Many,” says Mr. Trollope, “will think that 
she was wrong to do so, and I fear it must be acknowledged 
that she was not strong-minded. By forgiving her, I do not 
mean that she pronounced absolution for the sin of past years, 
or that she endeavoured to make the sinner think that she was 
uo worse for her sin. Mrs. Orme was a good churchwoman, but 
not strong individually in points of doctrine. All that she left 
mainly to the woman’s conscience and her own dealings with 
her Saviour, merely saying a word of salutary counsel as to a 
certain spiritual pastor who might be of aid. But Mrs. Orme 
forgave her as regarded herself.” 

This seems to us about the most feeble way of getting 
through a striking scene that it is possible to conceive, and the 
suggestion of calling in the clergyman puts the finishing touch 
to the “ mildness” of the whole. Contrast it, for instance, with 
the description of Miriam and Donatello, in Transformation, 
after the commission of the murder, or with that of the heroine 
of the Scarlet Letter after the discovery of her guilt. It is mere 
trifling to slur the scene over with hack religious phrases, to 
send for the parson just as one would for the parish engine, and 
calmly to pretermit the exact tragical dénowement to which the 
whole story has been leading up. Later on in the book we 
have a glimpse of the sort of consolation which, we suppose, the 
“certain spiritual pastor” administered on his arrival. No 
lesson,” the author more than once informs us, “is truer than 
that which teaches us that God does temper the wind to the 
shorn lamb.” A shorn lamb! and this of a woman whose whole 
life has been one long lie, whose every act has been studied for 
a hypocritical purpose, and who is driven to reluctant confession 
at last, not from any sudden conviction of guilt, not because she 
finds the burden of her solitary crime becoming absolutely in- 
tolerable, not because in an agony of fatigue and remorse she 
tears off the mask she has worn with such suffering endurance, 
—but because she is not wretch enough to incur the infamy of 
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involving a noble old man in the disgrace and ruin which she 
knows, and which other people know, is shortly about to break 
upon herself. 

There are, no doubt, people going about the world with 
secrets locked up in their hearts, to the safe custody of which, 
as of some ferocious wild beast, their whole existence is devoted. 
The Spartan lad with the hidden fox gnawing his flesh is pro- 
bably no exaggeration of the agonies they endure, and the 
heroic self-restraint which concealment necessitates. ‘ Let the 
great gods,” cries Lear in the thunder-storm, 

‘* Find out their enemies now. Tremble, thou wretch, 

That hast within thee undivulged crimes, 

Unwhipped of justice : Hide thee, thou bloody hand; 

Thou perjured, and thou simular man of virtue, 

That art incestuous: Caitiff, to pieces shake, 

That under covert and convenient seeming 

Hast practised on man’s life !” 
The tragedy of such careers is a dark one, and the artist who 
essays to paint it must be prepared with a courageous hand, 
intense colouring, and shades and lights in more striking con- 
trast than are to be found in the mere conventional routine of 
ordinary society. Hypocrisy is a painful trade, and must make 
itself felt over an entire character, where once its employment 
has become essential. Lady Mason, after twenty years of it, 
would have been something very different from the calm, hand- 
some, well-dressed, but impressible and half-coquettish woman 
to whom Mr. Trollope introduces us. Her experience would 
have put her beyond the reach of such gentle ministrations as 
Mrs. Orme’s, and would have made it impossible for her in the 
crisis of her fate to behave like a silly impressible school-girl. 
Imposture “ should be made of sterner stuff,” and the sternness 
should be evidenced by a resolution, a courage, prepared nerves, 
a daring spirit, a readiness to run risk and encounter disaster, 
such as we find no trace of in Mr. Trollope’s creation. Repent- 
ance, when it comes, must be the result of something more than 
accident, and remorse, if it is to be real, must require deeper com- 
fort than little bits of texts, pet curates, and pretty proverbs. 

How tragical does such a position become in the hands of a 
really pathetic writer! Who has not almost shuddered at Hood’s 
description of the utter isolation, the nervous watchfulness, the 
growing horror of the secret criminal living alone amid the 
crowd of innocent school- -boys ?— 

*€ Peace went with them one and all, 

And each calm pillow spread ; 

But Guilt was my grim chamberlain 

That lighted me to bed, 

And drew my midnight curtains round 

With fingers bloody red.” 
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Eugene Aram lives in one’s thoughts as a reality; Lady Mason 
fades into indistinctness as soon as Mr. Millais’s pretty sketches 
of a graceful sentimental woman, always bien mise and always 
in an appropriate attitude, have ceased to enlist our sympa- 
thies or arouse our curiosity. 

But if Mr. Trollope’s position in the artistic world is not 
very high, it is to this very circumstance that he probably owes 
much of his reputation. He travels with great agility, it is true, 
but never in a region where the million readers of The Cornhill 
find the least difficulty in following him. He paints life in its 
easy, superficial, intelligible aspects. Felix Graham and Lu- 
cius Mason, who are intended to be originals, deviate in no 
essential quality from the ten thousand other young men who 
might with equal propriety have been introduced to fill their 
place. Lucius is on the whole a greater fool than Graham, and 
being less of a gentleman, lets his folly escape in more disa- 
greeable ways; but neither of them suggests any real rebellion 
against the actual constitution of society, the theories by which 
life is shaped, and the maxims which the majority at once obey 
for themselves and inflict upon others. The whole picture is 
full of sunshine; the tragedy of life, of which every man is con- 
scious in his graver moments, and which at some particular crisis 
absorbs his thoughts,—the grave doubts, the painful struggles, 
the miserable anxieties, the humiliating defeats, all that makes 
the world something else than a mere playground for children 
or a bed of roses for idlers,—find no place in the cheerful, san- 
guine, well-to-do philosophy which feeds the perennial font of 
Mr. Trollope’s fictions. “Si vis me flere,” says the Roman in- 
structor in the art of influencing others, “dolendum est Pri- 
mum ipsi tibi.” People like Charlotte Bronté speak out of 
the fulness of their heart, when they depict the sufferings of 
our existence, and they infect us with sympathy for vicissi- 
tudes, disappointments, or regrets, with which each of us has 
something in common. They go nearer the truth, and they 
teach us a worthier lesson than he whom a good-natured super- 
ficiality and a perilous influx of success prevent from looking 
into the gloomy caverns which surround him, from visiting the 
chamber where he, like his neighbours, has a skeleton on guard, 
and from indulging in the aspirations to which suffering flies for 
refuge, and which alone saves the miserable from despair. 

A world of Lady Staveleys would be, after all, a poor con- 
cern, and angels like Madeline would be the inhabitants of a 
duller heaven than even that which conventional theology has 
depicted as the future residence of the blest. Contentment is 
a noble achievement, but it must not be the content of a mere 
material well-being, of shallow thought, of slight insight, of 
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narrow scope. It is to this sort of mood that Mr. Trollope’s 
stories are calculated to minister; and by fostering it, they per- 
haps do as much towards lowering the dignity, enfeebling the 
energies, and coarsening the prevailing taste of the times, as if 
they in any tangible particular violated the conventional standard 
of decorum. ‘The mass of second-rate people is preserved from 
corruption only by a leaven of genius, and the world goes its 
way in peace only because a few men here and there are sensi- 
tive enough to appreciate its catastrophes, and bold enough to 
infringe its rules, question its methods, and attack its abuses. 
Without them we should degenerate into that Lilliputian con- 
geries of petty interests, timid thoughts, and unworthy ambi- 
tions, which Béranger, with a gloomy mirth, depicted as the 
approaching condition of his countrymen: 


‘** Combien d’imperceptibles étres ! 
De petits jésuites bilieux ! 
De milliers d’autres petits prétres 
Qui portent de petits bons dieux ! 
Béni par eux tout dégénére, 
Par eux la plus vicille des cours 
N’est plus qu’un petit séminaire : 
Mais les barbons regnent toujours ! 


Tout est petit,—palais, usines, 
Science, commerce, beaux arts, — 
De bonnes petites famines 

Désolent de petits remparts ; 

Sur la frontiére mal fermée 

Marche, au bruit de petits tambours, 
Une pauvre petite armée : 

Mais les barbons regnent toujours !” 


Some such danger seems to us, we confess, to impend over 
a generation for which such contrivances as The Cornhill se- 
cure an infinity of “ Orley Farms,” and which seduces an artist 
like Mr. Millais from his legitimate occupations to draw little 
commonplace sketches of commonplace life, with be-crinolined 
young ladies fresh from the pages of Le Follet, and incidents 
whose trivialities his pencil alone could rescue from being abso- 
lutely vulgar. 

When we have said, however, that Mr. Trollope is incapable 
of conceiving a tragedy, or of doing justice to it when circum- 
stances bring it in his way, we have well nigh exhausted the 
complaints that need be brcught against him. It is a more 
agreeable task to touch upon the many excellent qualities 
which have concurred in recommending him to the good will 
of his countrymen. His pages are unsullied by a single touch 
of malice, unkindness, or revenge. His amusing sketch in 
The Warden of three bishops, given as a burlesque account of 
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the three sons of the archdeacon, proves that he could, if he 
pleased, be personal to the greatest effect; and every author 
must have little spites and dislikes of his own, which only a 
resolute good feeling can prevent from intruding upon his can- 
vas. Mr. Trollope never sins in this respect, and his im- 
munity from this failing might well be accepted as an apology 
for a host of minor delinquencies. Another great charm is, 
that the author is for the most part kept well out of sight, and 
if he appears, shows himself thoroughly interested in the piece, 
and sincerely desirous that his audience should be so likewise. 
Mr. Thackeray’s curious taste for careless, rambling, ‘ round- 
about” writing, and the clever knack he has of making the 
most of “an infinite deal of nothing,” has set the fashion to a 
host of imitators, who do not scruple to stop at every con- 
venient point of their narration to indulge in a few personal 
confidences, and enunciate their views about their story, them- 
selves, or the world in general. Mr, Thackeray, in particular, 
loses no opportunity of, so to speak, yawning in public; saying 
how dreadfully tiresome his novels are to him, how he falls 
asleep over them at the club, and strongly recommends his 
friends to do the same. Mr. Trollope has no touch of this 
affectation; he does his very best: he believes in the piece, he 
detests the villains, admires the heroes, and can scarcely refrain 
from caressing his pet heroine when she crosses his path. If he 
comes for a few moments on the stage, it is only to bustle 
about, to adjust the ropes, to hurry the scene-shifters, and to 
assure the beholders that no pains are being spared for their 
entertainment. Mr. Thackeray, on the contrary, lolls in dressed 
in a dressing-gown and slippers, stretches his arms, cries, “ Eheu! 
fugaces,—monsieur, mon cher confrére;” and acknowledges 
that he has often done vilely before, but never so vilely as on 
the present occasion. 

Mr. Trollope does not, however, invariably preserve the 
wholesome rule of impersonality. Though a thorough optimist, 
and believing in his heart that the world is the best of all pos- 
sible worlds, he has one or two little grievances which keep us 
just short of absolute perfection. With characteristic careless- 
ness and high spirits, he points out the tiny. flaw which he has 
discovered, and adds a scarcely serious murmur to the general 
chorus of complaint. One of his troubles, for instance, is, that 
there should be such wicked people as lawyers in the world, and 
he grows quite sentimental over the circumstance that gentle- 
men should put off their consciences when they put on their 
wigs, and consent, for the small remuneration of one guinea, to 
make the worse appear the better cause. In support of his views, 
he has constructed an elaborate trial scene, with a proper appa- 
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ratus of bullying counsel, lying attorneys, frightened witnesses, 
and, finally, frustrated justice. A discriminating critic, who 
appears to write with professional enthusiasm, has been at the 
pains to tear the whole thing to pieces, and to show that in 
every essential particular Mr. Trollope did not know what he was 
talking about, that no such facts as those on which he grounds 
his insinuation could possibly exist, and that all but a few black 
sheep in the profession do precisely what Mr. Trollope says 
that they ought. So much good labour seems to us in a large 
degree wasted upon a writer with whom instruction is neces- 
sarily subsidiary to amusement, and who scarcely pretends to 
any but the most superficial acquaintance with the evils of 
which he complains. Some of the details of the trial, especially 
the cross-examination by the counsel for the defence, are so 
ludicrously unlike real life, that it is evident Mr. Trollope’s 
visits to a court of justice have been few and far between, and 
have left on his mind only a vague and indistinct impression, 
which nothing but the haze in which it is involved preserves 
from instant exposure. Ideas of this kind hardly admit of being 
definitely stated, but may be easily insinuated in the course of 
a story constructed for the purpose of exemplifying them. Wit- 
nesses, no doubt, are sometimes bullied into confusion and even 
forgetfulness; but Mr. Trollope cannot seriously mean that when 
a poor fool like Kenneby gets into the box to swear away another 
person’s life or character, his capacity to remember any thing, 
and the degree in which he actually does remember the parti- 
cular facts in question, ought not to be tested with the utmost 
severity. It is curious that, in the very case which Mr. Trollope 
frames in his own support, the performers do precisely that which 
justice required. Mr. Chaffanbrass, from the Old Bailey, may 
have been a great rogue; but he acted quite properly, and served 
the general interests of society in demonstrating that Dockwrath 
had private motives of the very strongest kind for supporting the 
prosecution, just as Mr. Furnival acted quite properly in show- 
ing that Kenneby had only half his wits about him, and had no 
such accurate recollection of a matter which happened twenty 
years before as to justify a conviction for perjury. Mr. Trollope 
probably meant nothing more than that barristers are sometimes 
vulgar and unscrupulous, and judges sometimes petulant and 
overbearing; but he should beware of discussing as a grievance 
that which is really a necessity, and of grounding on imaginary 
and impossible facts an imputation on the honour and good faith 
of a profession which certainly contains in its ranks as many 
scrupulous and high-minded gentlemen as any other. 

It would be easy to multiply instances of the same sort of 
unsubstantial complaint thrown in without any real conviction, 
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as a sort of sentimental garnishing to a matter-of-fact narrative. 
In his last tale, for instance, the author stops in the midst of the 
description of a village to contrast our present ideas of rural 
grandeur with those of our forefathers. In old times the good 
squire “sat himself down close to his God and his tenants,” and 
placed his house so as “to afford comfort, protection, and 
patronage” to those around him; nowadays “a solitude in the 
centre of a park is the only eligible site; no cottage must 
be seen but the cottage orné of the gardener; the village, if it 
cannot be abolished, must be got out of sight; the sound of the 
church-bells is not desirable,” &c.; in fact, the present race of 
country gentlemen are a sad falling away from the traditional 
benevolence of their race. Does Mr. Trollope, we wonder, really 
believe this? What is the golden age with which the present 
iron epoch is contrasted? Does he look back with a loving eye 
upon feudal times and the “droits de seigneurie’? or are we 
wrong in believing that the maxim, that property has duties as 
well as rights, has never been more thoroughly accepted than in 
our day, and that the squires of England, more perhaps than 
any other class of proprietors in existence, are alive to the 
responsibilities of their position, and struggling conscientiously 
“ to afford comfort, protection, and patronage” of the most sub- 
stantial sort to their poorer neighbours? 

We can afford to touch only upon one other characteristic 
of Mr. Trollope’s writings, to which he would, we think, do well 
to pay attention,—their occasional broad vulgarity. He drops 
every now and then with suspicious ease into a society which is 
simply repulsive in its stupid coarseness; and as he has not the 
extravagant fun that Dickens pours over low life, and which 
has immortalised such personages as Mrs. Gamp, these parts of 
Mr. Trollope’s writings are singularly tedious and unattractive. 
Some people have a genius for such descriptions: the authoress 
of Adam Bede can draw a set of countrymen drinking in a 
public-house so humorously that we forget every thing but the 
fun of the scene; but Mr. Trollope’s commercial gentlemen, 
lodging-house keepers, and attorneys, are simply snobs, into whose 
proceedings one feels no wish to pry, and who might with great 
advantage be banished altogether from the picture. A stupid 
violent man like Moulder, coming home half tipsy, and proceed- 
ing to complete the process of intoxication before his wife and 
friends, must be very amusing indeed meanwhile, if we are to 
look on without disgust; in Mr. Trollope’s hands he is any 
thing but amusing, and tries to atone for his dulness by being 


unnecessarily coarse. Mr. Trollope succeeds capitally in de-. 


picting nice young ladies like Madeline Staveley, and plea- 
sant gentlemanly lads like Peregrine Orme; and he may con- 
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tentedly resign the portraiture of Moulders, Kantwises, and 
Kennebys, to artists whose knowledge of life is more varied 
than his own, or whose conceptive ability enables them, as in 
some rare instances is the case, to dispense with the experience 
from which all but the very highest sort of artists are obliged to 


draw. 





Art. III.—THE CRISIS IN PRUSSIA. 


THE politics no less than the scenery of north-eastern Germany 
are by no means attractive. The interminable marshes of the 
Havel, the dreary sand-waste which surrounds the capital, the 
rich but unlovely plain of Magdeburg, have all their antitypes 
in the history of Prussia. From time to time some enterprising 
English newspaper sends a correspondent to Berlin; but the 
editor soon discovers that not one reader in a thousand pays any 
attention to his letters, and the veil once more descends upon 
those confused struggles, of which, even more truly than of the 
pictures of Wouvermans, it may be said, that it is difficult to 
make out “ which is plaintiff and which defendant.” 

But Prussian politics have a meaning after all, and sometimes, 
as at this moment, very grave issues are depending on the decisions 
of Prussian rulers and the good sense of the Prussian people. 
Our object in this article will be to point out, as clearly as we 
can, the present state of parties at Berlin, sketching the ante- 
cedents of rival politicians, and attempting to form an estimate 
of the chances of the future. In order to do this, it will be 
necessary to review at some length the recent history of Prussia, 
in which it is easy to distinguish four well-marked periods. 

The first of these extends from the accession of Frederick 
William IV., in June 1840, to the opening of the United 
Landtag, in April 1847. 

The second commences with that event, and terminates with 
the dissolution of the National Assembly and the proclamation 
of the new Constitution on December 5th, 1849. 

The third begins with the proclamation of the new Consti- 
tution, and extends to the assumption of the regency by the 
Prince of Prussia. 

The fourth opens with that occurrence, and is still in 
progress. 

To the three first of these periods we may with confidence 
assign the names of the period of expectation, the period of revo- 
lution, and the period of reaction; but he who could with con- 
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fidence give a distinctive name to the fourth, would know the 
secret of the future of Germany, perhaps the secret of the future 
of constitutional government upon the Continent. 

In June 1840, Frederick William III. closed his long and 
chequered career. Tried by both extremes of fortune, he had 
shown few great qualities in either, and the numerous expres- 
sions of regret, which followed his decease, proved only the loyal 
sentiments of his deceived and long-suffering subjects. A quarter 
of a century had passed away since he pledged his kingly word 
to give a constitution to Prussia, and death surprised him before 
he had made up his mind to do what he had promised. The 
advent of his successor was heralded by mhany hopes. The Crown 
Prince was not very well known; but those, who had been 
admitted to his society, spoke highly of his accomplishments, 
his learning, and his liberal opinions. His good disposition had 
not, people said, been changed by his altered position. He had 
remarked, it was reported, to Alexander von Humboldt, that as 
Crown Prince he was necessarily the first noble of the realm, 
but that as king he was only the first citizen. The new reign 
opened with a series of gracious and popular acts. A general 
amnesty for political offences; the recal to high office of Schon, 
the illustrious and beloved fellow-labourer of the deeply vene- 
rated Stein; the advancement cf Boyen, who was regarded as 
the inheritor of the traditions of Scharnhorst and of Gneisenau, 
cheered the hearts of all enlightened and liberal Prussians, and 
excited no little alarm at Vienna and St. Petersburg. The 
morning which dawned so brightly was not, however, destined to 
be long unclouded. The first untoward event was the answer 
given by the monarch to the states of East Prussia, when, on the 
occasion of the Huldigung (homage) ceremonial at Konigsberg, 
they ventured to express their hopes that the long-promised Con- 
stitution would at last become a reality. Somewhat later an 
order in council appeared, which left no doubt on the minds of 
reflecting men, as to the real intentions of the king. It was 
clear that the sort of change which he contemplated was not that 
which the nation wished. Some half middle-age, half lower- 
empire organisation might take the place of the old order ; but of 
a constitution founded on abstract ideas of what was right and 
just, or on the actual necessities of the nation, there was no 
chance whatever. The appointment of Eichhorn, a member of 
the ultra-pietistic and absolutist party, to the important office of 
minister of public instruction, in the’room of the wise Altenstein, 
the one man of enlightenment who had contrived to the last to 
retain the favour of the old king, further increased the uneasi- 
ness of the public mind. With the advancement of this mis- 
chievous tool of obscurantism began a series of coercive and ill- 
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conceived measures, which had their natural result in the anta- 
gonistic follies and excesses of 1848. The censorship grew 
ever stricter and stricter; numerous press prosecutions took 
place, the most famous being that of which Dr. Jacoby of 
Konigsberg was the victim, and which ended in the acquittal 
of the accused by the High Court of Berlin, much to the disgust 
of the king and ofthe government. Eichhorn extended his mis- 
chievous activity into all departments. Students were encou- 
raged to denounce the religious or political heresies of their 
professors; the books in the libraries cf schoolmasters: were 
carefully inspected; the standard of elementary education was 
intentionally lowered; men were advanced in the various gym- 
nasia and universities, not on account of their attainments, but 
on account of their attachment to the views of the pietists. 
The régime of the most literary of contemporary monarchs 
seemed destined to result in the same hostility to all real learn- 
ing which was openly avowed by the Emperor Francis. It 
was, however, too late. In vain Stahl, who had succeeded the 
liberal jurist Gans at Berlin, repeated the watchword, that 
science must retrace her steps. In vain Hengstenberg and his 
crew tried to bring in a Prussian if not a Roman popery; in 
vain Kichhorn travelled from university to university, suspend- 
ing here, denouncing there; in vain successive ministers of the 
interior seconded him with all their power,—ordering domicili- 
ary visits, turning liberals from other German states out of the 
country at two hours’ notice, suppressing newspapers, and so 
forth. In vain the king himself, for seven long years, scolded 
now this city and now that—Breslau one day and Berlin another; 
in vain he speechified, and in vain he cajoled; in vain he dis- 
missed petition after petition, which the provincial state assem- 
blies addressed to him; in vain he tried to make the Prussian 
people content with a representation formed of an agglomeration 
of committees, chosen from the different provincial state assem- 
blies, and possessed merely ofa deliberative voice. The pressure 
from without grew too strong; and at length, after mature con- 
sultation with confidential advisers, the “ patent” of February 
3d, 1847, was given to the world. 

The king was a most ardent, as he was certainly a most in- 
fluential, disciple of the “historical” school of publicists and 
jurists. It would be difficult to speak too highly of the merits 
of Savigny and his fellow-labourers, as long as they confined 
themselves to explaining the present by the past; but unfor- 
tunately these same men, when they came to be ministers of 
state, made an altogether improper use of their own researches. 
They were justly proud of having shown how baseless were 
the speculations by which their immediate predecessors had 
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attempted to account for existing phenomena in the domain of 
politics. They hated the @ priori verbiage which had been the 
cant ofthe day during the French Revolution, and they jumped 
to the conclusion, that all the state arrangements which were 
historically explicable, and which had once been reasonable, 
should still be kept unimpaired, or at most should be developed. 
They forgot that for more than halfa century the people for 
whom they had to legislate had been sitting at the feet of those 
often mistaken but still effective teachers against whom they 
had made war. 

The United Landtag, which was called into being by the 
“patent” of the 3d of February, was a masterpiece of learned 
reconstruction ; but it was not a body likely to be of much use 
in a world of hard realities. It met on the 11th of April, and 
sat through a considerable part of the summer. The king had 
told it that the last thing in the world which he wished its mem- 
bers to do, was to represent the feelings of the people. “ Die 
Rolle sogenannter Volksrepriisentanten” (“the roll of so-called 
people’s representatives”) was an object of supreme contempt to 
the royal suvant. Nevertheless, the one good result which it 
produced was to give vent to the popular uneasiness. Already 
the names of Vincke and others, who have since been famous 
for their advocacy of liberal opinions, began to make themselves 
familiar to the public ear. The king talked theocratic non- 
sense: “Never, never will I allow a piece of written paper, 
like a second Providence, to force its way between our Lord 
God in heaven and this land, to rule us with its paragraphs, 
and to supersede by them the old holy loyalty.” No wonder, 
then, that he was embittered by the language held by some of 
the deputies, and that he closed the session in no good humour, 
It is difficult to say how long the farce might have lasted if 
events had not occurred beyond the fronticr which changed 
altogether the aspect of affairs. 

The news of the outbreak in Paris came to Berlin on one of 
those sunny February days which cheer the long cold spring of 
the great German plain. Groups were soon gathered on the 
Linden, and the exciting intelligence, passing from mouth to 
mouth, quickly reached the remotest quarters of the city. The 
tidings of the flight of Louis Philippe, and of the fall of the 
monarchy of July, followed in quick succession. On the 6th of 
March the first public meeting took place in the Thiergarten. 
The events of the 13th at Vienna brought the revolution nearer, 
and on the 18th Berlin was in full revolt. No little mystery 
still shrouds the occurrences of that day and of the one which 
followed it. Thus much is, however, clear: there was no inten- 


tion on the part of the people to provoke a conflict ; and, on the- 
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other hand, the two shots which were fired by the soldiery were 
fired without orders. In the palace the greatest indecision pre- 
vailed. The king lost his head, and his nearest relatives were 
more occupied in intriguing for their own advantage than in 
taking measures to insure his triumph. At length, while the 
contest was still undecided, when the military were in full pos- 
session of the principal streets and squares, and the insurgents 
had fallen back into the side streets and suburbs, the order went 
forth from the highest authority, that the troops should be 
withdrawn. Withdrawn they were, to the annoyance of many 
moderate liberals, who felt that either the conflict should have 
been avoided altogether, or the insurrection should have been 
effectually crushed. 

With the withdrawal of the troops began eight uneasy 
mouths, in which no party, and hardly any public man, in Prussia 
gathered any laurels. ‘The first scene was the deep humiliation 
of the king, who was made to stand with uncovered head before 
the bodies of those who had fallen in defence of the barricades, 
while a hymn composed by his ancestress, the wife of the great 
Elector, “ Jesus, meine Zuversicht” (Jesus, my trust”), was 
sung by the immense crowd which had gathered under the 
windows of the palace. In the beginning of April the United 
Landtag was called together, but merely for the purpose of pre- 
paring the way for the National Assembly, which was to succeed 
it, and which was opened on the 22d May. ‘This body, which 
ought to have fulfilled the functions of a constituent assembly, 
proved itself curiously incapable of useful work. .The king, 
whose imaginative and excitable temperament had been im- 
pressed by the grandiose proportions of the popular movement, 
seems really at first to have wished to deal honestly by his 
people; but he was pushed further and further towards the 
reactionists, partly by the blunders of the national represen- 
tatives, and partly by the growing insolence and atrocity of 
the mob. The plundering of the arsenal on the night of the 
15th June—the outrageous attack on the hotel of the liberal 
minister Auerswald in the month of August—the revolutionary 
harangues of such wretched demagogues as Held and Miiller of 
the Linden—the assaults which were made upon unpopular 
journalists, showed that the lower classes of the population as 
little understood the difference between liberty and license, as 
the reactionary cliques amongst the nobles, the clergy, and the 
military, understood the distinction between order and servitude. 

The National Assembly was divided into unnumbered cliques 
and fractions of cliques; but we may distinguish in it four very 
well-marked shades of opinion. First, there was the “extreme 
left,” the foremost names of which were Waldeck and Jacoby ; 
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the former an impetuous and able speaker, who united strong 
Romanist religious sympathies with extreme popular opinions 
—the other, the author of that famous pamphlet of which we 
have spoken above, and which had been to the Prussian revolu- 
tion what the tract of the Abbé Siéyés on the Tiers Etat had 
been to that of France. This section leant to republican ideas. 

Next to it, but separated by a real though narrow division, 
stood the “left centre,” which was led by Rodbertus, and was 
distinctly anti-republican, although determined to carry out to 
their fullest logical consequences the concessions made by the 
king in the month of March, and to turn the old absolutist 
Prussia into a limited monarchy governed on advanced liberal 
principles. To this section also belonged Schulze-Delitzsch, of 
whom we shall have something to say hereafter. 

The true “centre” was led by Von Unruh, who was for 
some time speaker, and whose name was associated with the 
last adventures of the short-lived and unfortunate body over 
which he presided. 

The “right” numbered amongst its foremost names the gifted 
Catholic lawyer August Reichensperger, well known as a pas- 
sionate lover of Gothic architecture, and the celebrated Pro- 
testant preachers Jonas and Sydow, both names to be had in 
honour, and the last of whom is still closely connected with the 
liberal Protestantische Kirchen-Zeitung, and represents the tra- 
ditions of Schleiermacher in the pulpit of Berlin. 

On the whole, however, there was less ability in the Assem- 
bly than might have been expected, and, above all, there was a 
deplorable want of political experience and tact. The successive 
ministries which had to deal with it were not more skilful. The 
so-called “ transition” ministry of Camphausen, which was called 
into existence on the 29th of March, gave way in the course of 
the summer to the Hansemann cabinet, which called itself 
somewhat self-consciously the “ ministry of action.” When 
the king had begun to despair of any good results being at- 
tained by the National Assembly, and the intriguers who sur- 
rounded him had cast their eyes on Wrangel and his battalions, 
whom they regarded as the destined means of restoring the old 
state of things, the Hansemann ministry was succeeded by that 
of General von Pfuel, and that again in a few weeks by that of 
the king’s half-brother Count Brandenburg, who on the 9th 
of November announced to the assembled deputies that their 
sittings were adjourned to the 27th, and that their next meeting 
was to be held, not at Berlin, but at Brandenburg. We need 
not follow the Assembly through its last inglorious days. On 
the 11th the national guard was disbanded, on the 12th the 
state of siege was proclaimed at Berlin, and on the 5th Decem- 
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ber the National Asserably was dissolved and the new Constitu- 
tion announced. 

Arrived at the end of the revolutionary and at the opening 
of the reactionary period, we may pause, and ask whether the 
Prussian people had gained any thing by the agitations and 
losses of 1848. The answer must be in the affirmative. The 
Constitution of the 5th of December was not by any means 
perfect, and some of the modifications introduced into it in the 
years which followed were far from being improvements; but 
the step in advance was not the less great and real. It was 
more than worth the blood which had been shed and the pro- 
perty which had been wasted. 

The dissolution of the National Assembly had been pro- 
nounced by M. Manteuffel; and as it was his influence which 
was in the ascendant during the whole of the reaction, this is 
the proper place to say a few words about him. The Freiherr 
Otto von Manteuffel was born in Lusatia in 1805, and belongs 
to an ancient family. He entered the Prussian bureaucracy 
early in life, and rose rapidly through all its grades, giving ever 
new proofs of his diligence, his attorney-like acuteness, and his 
knowledge of administrative detail. In the Landtag of 1847 
he defended the bureaucratic method of government against 
the advocates of the parliamentary system; and when he came 
into power in the end of 1848, he lost no time in showing that 
he regarded himself simply as a servant of the Crown, and that 
he was absolutely indifferent to the opinion of the parliamentary 
majority. Those who have read the Gesprdche aus der Gegen- 
wart (“ Conversations from the Present’) of Radowitz—which 
is, we may remark in passing, one of the best helps to under- 
standing the state of things in Germany on the eve of 1848— 
will remember the character of Cider. M. Manteuffel was the 
spokesman of all the Cider class; the bureaucrat par excellence. 
He is a man of few illusions and of no high aims. He was clear- 
sighted enough to understand that the Kreuzzeitung party was 
an anachronism, but he could not reconcile himself to an honest 
constitutional policy. There is something mean and underhand 
in the nature of the man, as there is something singularly dry 
and unattractive in his manner. His favourite weapon is in- 
trigue, and his favourite department is the police. To keep his 
own place and to advance his own fortune, was his first object ; 
to prevent sudden changes and.to keep things quiet, was his 
second aim. 

The first parliament elected under the new Constitution 
assembled in the beginning of 1849; but the Second Chamber 
was dissolved in the month of April, chiefly on account of its 
vote against the maintenance of the state of siege. Before 
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allowing the elections to proceed, a new electoral law was en- 
acted by the simple process of a royal edict; and the democratic 
party, seeing that it had no chance of success, retired from the 
contest, and brought forward no more candidates till 1861. 

When the new Chamber met in August, it was found that 
the ministers had not been mistaken in their calculations. The 
reactionists were in a decided majority, and immediately pro- 
ceeded to revise the Constitution in an anti-liberal sense. When 
their labours were finished, the revised Constitution was laid 
before the king. In the first days of 1850, he replied by a mes- 
sage, in which he asked for further concessions. The Chambers 
took the royal proposals into consideration, accepted some, 
and rejected others. At last a compromise was arrived at, and 
the king, with much solemnity, swore to the Constitution in 
the Rittersaal of the palace at Berlin. In a speech which he 
delivered on the occasion, he explained the reason which had 
led him to proclaim the much more liberal Constitution of 
December 1848, in which, however, it must be remarked, stood 
a clause which enabled him to issue edicts having the force of 
law. He then thanked the Chambers for having revised his own 
work, and diminished its dangerous liberalism. 

The “ German question,” in the mean time, grew ever more 
important. Prussia, which had definitively broken with the 
Frankfort Parliament, and had given up all hopes of obtaining 
the hegemony of the whole of Germany, had been trying plan 
after plan fora smaller federation, in which she might have the 
undisputed lead. Alliances quickly made and as quickly broken, 
a congress and a college of princes, a parliament at Gotha, and 
what not, the affairs of the Germanic confederacy in 1849 and 
1850, are not a labyrinth into which our readers would thank us 
for conducting them. Suffice it to say, that in December 1850 
the question presented itself in the form of submission to the 
dictates of Austria and peace, or adherence to the Germanic 
pretensions of Prussia and war. Brandenburg died of chagrin. 
Radowitz was dismissed. Manteuffel was not the man to play 
double or quits; he hurried to Olmiitz, and gave up every thing. 

The disaster of Olmiitz soon led, by way of the Dresden 
Congress, to its natural result,—the reéstablishment of the 
federal relations which had been overturned in 1848, and the 
revival of that ill-contrived body the Frankfort Diet, which one 
of the most rising of German statesmen, M. de Roggenbach, has 
aptly called “ the contradiction of thirty-five wills.’ In in- 
ternal as well as external affairs the party of reaction grew 
ever bolder. M. Manteuffel declared in so many words, in 
the first days of 1851, that the government meant to break 
finally with the revolution, M. von Westphalen, who repre- 
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sented in the cabinet the feudal section of the conservative 
party, called once more into life the old provincial assemblies, 
which all Europe had thought finally laid to rest by the le- 
gislation of the previous year. The journey of the king to 
meet the Emperor Nicholas at Warsaw added to the uneasiness 
of the liberals, and the coup-d’état of the 2d of December in 
France encouraged the pamphleteers of M. Manteuffel to call 
loudly for a new revision of the Constitution. The year 1852 
brought no change for the better, except in so far as it showed 
more distinctly the diversity of opinion between the two halves 
of the dominant party: Manteuffel and the bureaucratic con- 
servatives looking across the Rhine for a line of conduct to 
imitate, and the feudalists vehemently denouncing the French 
ruler, and reserving their sympathies for the Emperor of Russia, 
who visited Berlin in the month of May. The elections, which 
took place in the autumn, were so managed by the government 
that very few liberals were returned; and the power of the 
reactionists, from this time to the end of 1857, was modified 
only by their internal dissensions, and by the presence in the 
lower House of a powerful body of Catholic representatives, 
who frequently voted with the opposition, to subserve the 
special interests of their coreligionists. 

The negotiations which preceded the Russian war, and that 
war itself, diverted for a considerable period the attention of 
Prussian liberals from their internal affairs. They had given 
up all hope of a speedy change for the better at home; but they 
trusted that if the government could be forced into siding with 
the Western powers, a new turn would be given to the fancies 
of the king. The nation was soon divided into three parties, 
—the liberals ofall shades desiring an alliance with France and 
England; the feudal faction urging the government to assist 
Russia; and Manteuffel’s adherents determined to uphold the 
neutrality of Prussia at any sacrifice. 

The name of the Kreuzzeitung party became now for the 
first time familiar to Europe. This name was, as many of our 
readers are aware, given to the feudalists in consequence of 
their having for their principal organ the newspaper started to 
assist the reaction, and called the Vewe Preussische Zeitung, but 
which, in order to show its orthodoxy, bore a large black cross 
on its first page. The leaders of this party were Stahl and 
Gerlach. The former, who is recently dead, was originally a 
Jew, but changed his religion at seventeen. He was born in 
1802, at Munich, and studied chiefly at the small Bavarian 
university of Erlangen. In time he became a professor there, 
and was summoned thence to Berlin in 1840 by Frederick 
William IV., for whom his Biblico-juristical mysticism had a 
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great fascination. From first to last Stahl’s influence was 

simply mischievous; intolerant and obscurantist, he would, if he | 
had appeared earlier on the scene, have been a most dangerous | 
counsellor; but the cause of religious liberty was virtually 

gained in Prussia before he arose. As it was, he and his friends 

did infinite evil. 

Otto von Gerlach, and his brother the general, were 
devoted to the same cause. The name of the latter was 
mixed up with the disgraceful intrigues by which the Kreuz- 
zeitung faction tried to support their influence at court, and 
of which so much was said in the papers of the day, in con- 
nexion with the names of the spies Lindenberg and Techen. 
Otto von Gerlach is a man of great although misused ability. 
He was born in 1795, and is sprung from a respectable family, 
but one which by no means belongs to the old gentry, whose 
cause he has always supported. He served in the war of in- 
dependence, and after its conclusion entered the bureaucracy. 
Unlike Manteuffel, however, his nature is not bureaucratic. 
Nay, rather he is the enemy of centralisation, the friend of 
local government. The government which he prefers is not, 
however, self-government, but that of an infinite number of 
petty despots—a parish and county government, administered 
by squires and parsons. From the first he has been consistent. 
Already, forty years ago, he contributed to a newspaper which 
took for its motto, “ Not counter-revolution, but the contrary 
of revolution ;” and before 1848 he got into great trouble with 
the bourgeoisie for maintaining that only men of noble birth 
should be permitted to be officers in the army. He would have 
the nobles gathered into chapters, the citizens gathered into 
guilds, and all things as like the golden days of the German 
middle age as they well can be. He is a friend to England, 
but it is the old church-and-king England of which he thinks. | 
He dislikes the autocratic system of Russia, but leans to her as 
a friend of order, and sympathised with her during the Crimean 
war. A ready and powerful debater, he was ever at the breach 
attacking the Constitution, and holding aloft the banner of 
“ German Right and Evangelical Christianity.” 

The liberals at this time were led by Vincke, one of whose 
speeches made a great sensation in England in 1854. The 
descendant of an old Westphalian house, the Freiherr von 
Vincke was born in 1811. His father, and most of his an- 
cestors, had been in the bureaucracy, and the young Vincke, 
after studying at Gottingen and elsewhere, was for some time 
a judge. Perhaps, however, his most valuable training was 
gained in the provincial assemblies, and when he appeared in 
the United Landtag of 1847 he was already an orator. He 
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spoke in favour of a real constitution, of the liberty of the 
press, of the Polish nationality, against the disabilities of Jews 
and Christian dissenters, and connected himself with all the 
best movements of the time. In 1848 he sat on the right, and 
opposed revolution as strongly as he had opposed absolutism. 
So great was his influence over the moderate conservatives 
and liberals at Frankfort, that the Club Milani, to which Rado- 
witz, Count Schwerin, and Bruck, who was afterwards finance- 
minister in Austria, belonged, was called “ The fortyfold-re- 
peated voice of Vincke.” He has since been accused of being 
sometimes too fond of fighting for his own hand, and preferring 
the fame of a daring guerilla to that of a wise general. His 
oratory would seem to have something of the character of Mr. 
Bright’s,. but his political sympathies and his party connexions 
are quite different. He is more of a whig, or liberal conserv- 
ative, than a radical; though perhaps we can hardly use these 
terms in relation to Prussian affairs without giving rise to con- 
fusion and misunderstanding. 

The most remarkable result of the differences of opinion 
about the Russian war, was the breach between the Prince of 
Prussia and the government. The heir to the throne had no 
great liking for the Emperor Nicholas, who was by no means 
over-courteous in his treatment of his Prussian relatives. Nor 
did he believe in the success of the imperial system of repres- 
sion. On one occasion, after Nicholas had been expressing him- 
self with more than his wonted violence against coquetting with 
liberalism, the prince asked a Russian who stood high in the 
favour of his master, whether he thought that revolutionary 
notions had been effectually kept out of Russia. “So far am 
I from thinking so,” was the answer, “that I do not believe my 
head, or the head of any of the emperor’s advisers, is worth ten 
days’ purchase after his eyes are closed.” 

The prince represented the old Prussian military spirit, 
which never forgave the emperor for telling the officers at 
Berlin, as he had the want of tact to do, that they were his 
advanced guard; and his feelings grew more and more bitter 
as Prussia sank lower and lower in the estimation of Europe. 
No doubt his conduct was not without its influence in deter- 
mining the semi-hostile position which Prussia assumed to- 
wards her great neighbour just before the conclusion of the 
struggle. 

During these years, the various sections of the conservative 
party maintained their ascendency in the internal politics of 
Prussia. The long-adjourned question of the definitive orga- 
nisation of the upper House was settled in October 1854 in a 
manner which, although it did not entirely meet the views of the 
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- feudalists, was at least far more favourable to them than they 


had any right to expect. The provincial and communal legisla- 
tion of 1850, which was redolent of the modern theories of 1848, 
was seriously modified in 1852, but rather in the sense of the 
bureaucratic than of the feudal faction. This last, however, 
succeeded in giving the name of “ Herrenhaus” (‘“ House of 
Lords”) to the first, and that of “Abgeordneten-Haus’” (“‘ House 
of Deputies”) to the second Chamber; a trifling matter, which 
it had much at heart. The elections of October 1854 were ex- 
tremely unfavourable to the liberals, in spite of the strong sup- 
port of the Catholic clergy,.who, for reasons relating to their 
own church-affairs, were opposed to the government, and more 
especially to the High-Lutheran and Kreuzzeitung zealots 
who presided over the ministry of the interior and that of pub- 
lic instruction. Vincke, who had been the great orator of the 
constitutional opposition in the two preceding parliaments, de- 
clined to stand, and his friends in the lower House were led 
by Count Schwerin and by M. Patow. The Kreuzzeitung 
faction was very strong, and was commanded as usual by 
Gerlach. As well without as within the walls of parliament, 
it asserted itself in a very offensive way, and the adherents of 
M. Manteuffel were almost forced into the position of liberals. 
The bad feeling between the two conservative factions reached 
its height in 1856, and was made notorious to all Europe by 
the duel between the bureaucratic Hinckeldey, the director- 
general of the police, and M. von Rochow, a young officer, and 
a member of the Kreuzzeitung party in the Herrenhaus. 

No material change took place in the situation of parties 
until the king’s illness in October 1857. It was clear that if 
the Prince of Prussia should succeed to the regency, the days 
of the Manteuffel ministry were numbered. Nevertheless, the 
friends of the future ruler observed a wise silence, and made no 
sign. The Kreuzzeitung faction at court did what it could to 
prevent the heir presumptive succeeding to the regency with 
full powers, as provided by the Constitution. Their efforts were, 
however, in vain, and a royal ordinance of October 1858 put an 
end to the exceptional state of affairs, and conferred the regency 
upon the prince, who summoned the Chambers to meet him on 
the 20th of that month. 

The first change was the retirement of the detested West- 
phalen, who had been deeply concerned in all the intrigues 
against his new master. On the 26th the regent swore to the 
Constitution, and on the 6th November the Manteuffel minis- 
try was dismissed. The leading spirits of the new cabinet were 
the Prince of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, MM. von Schleinitz, 
Patow, Bethmann-Hollweg, and Auerswald. 
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The Prince of Hohenzollern, the head of the new cabinet, 
was, up to 1849, an independent prince. In that year he 
concluded a treaty with Prussia, by which he surrendered all 
his sovereign rights, retaining only the title of Hoheit (Royal 
Highness) and the position of a younger son of the royal house. 
His mother was a niece of Murat, and one of his daughters 
married the late King of Portugal. Another, born in 1845, is 
reputed to be, as the fairy-tales have it, “the most charming 
and accomplished princess in the world.” He is a Catholic; 
and his appointment had a good effect upon the Rhenish popu- 
lations, who had been teazed by the small proselytising of M. 
von Westphalen and his friends. For the rest, he is a man 
of wide political knowledge, and of moderate and enlightened 
ideas, while his practical adhesion to the views of those who 
think that the position of the smaller princes is becoming im- 
possible makes him acceptable to all who desire the reform of 
the German Confederation. 

The Freiherr Alexander von Schleinitz was born in 1807, 
and belongs to the Brunswick branch of his family. He has 
been employed principally in the home and foreign departments 
of the diplomatic service, and owes his political importance 
chiefly to the friendship of the prince regent, whom he had shel- 
tered on the memorable night of the 19th March 1848, when 
his life was in considerable danger. He is an indolent and 
pleasure-seeking man, not without ability, but inspiring little 
respect or confidence ; and he made a very indifferent minister 
for foreign affairs. 

M. Patow was born in 1807, and was a schoolfellow of Man- 
teuffel’s, He has spent nearly his whole life in the bureaucracy, 
and up to 1848 was understood to belong to the “ Cider” section 
of administrators, to which we have alluded above. Summoned 
to take the place of minister of commerce and public works in 
the Camphausen cabinet, he had the sense to recognise the 
signs of the times, and has ever since been a good constitution- 
alist. His qualifications for the post which was given him in 
the Hohenzollern cabinet,—that of finance minister,—are un- 
questionably very great. 

A far more interesting though not more useful personage is 
M. Bethmann-Hollweg, to whom was assigned the delicate task 
of inaugurating the new system in the management of religious 
and educational matters. He was born in 1795 at Frankfort, and 
was the son of a M. Hollweg, who marricd a daughter of the 
wealthy house cf Bethmann, well known to travellers in connec- 
tion with the Ariadne of Dannecker. His private tutor was the 
great geographer Carl Ritter, and his early education, conducted 
partly at home and partly at the Frankfort gymnasium, where 
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Schlosser and Matthiz then taught, was as careful and thorough 
as admirable management and large means could make it. He 
became professor of jurisprudence at Berlin, after a distin- 
guished university career. Thence he went to Bonn, where he 
held a similar position. In 1840 he entered the service of the 
government, and has ever since been an important public cha- 
racter in Prussia. Like the late king, he has been influenced 
very strongly by the romantic school; but he possesses a better 
head and a deeper culture. In church-matters, to which he has 
ever given great attention, he belongs to the “mediation” school; 
and his tall figure and grave countenance may often be remarked 
at Nitzsch’s sermons. He is a great patron of the Evangelical 
Alliance, which has at least the merit of being bitterly hated by 
the zealots who follow Hengstenberg, and which should hardly 
be judged by the names of the persons who are connected with 
it in this country. M. Bethmann-Hollweg became some years 
ago the proprietor of Rheineck, which he has restored with great 
splendour. 

Rudolf von Auerswald is one of several brothers belonging 
to an excellent family at K6énigsberg, who were brought up in 
close intimacy with the present and the last king of Prussia 
during the residence of the royal house in Kast Prussia. All 
of them had the good sense not to wish for the position of court 
favourites, but worked, cach his own way, by surer although 
slower methods. The eldest, a distinguished officer, was mur- 
dered with Prince Lichnowsky at Frankfort. The youngest sat 
in the Camphausen cabinet, and the second in that which fol- 
lowed it. It is he who again appeared as an important actor in 
1858. He was for some time in the army, but his chief training 
has been that of a county magnate and a provincial administrator. 
All the Auerswalds belonged to the school of East-Prussian 
liberals, of which Schon was so great an ornament, and in 
which the influence of Kant and the hated neighbourhood of 
Russia tempered the old aristocratic and exclusive traditions. 

Conservative influences were not entirely unrepresented in 
the cabinet. Von der Heydt, a clever time-server, kept his place 
as minister of commerce, and M. Simons remained for a time as 
minister of justice. Later, too, General von Roon, who leans 
to the Kreuzzeitung party, superseded the liberal General von 
Bonin. 

Flottwell, who took for a time the department of the in- 
terior, is an enlightened bureaucrat, who was much employed 
under Schon, and Count Schwerin, who soon succeeded him, is 
a strong constitutionalist, who belongs to the family of the ccle- 
brated general of Frederick the Great, and has, as the son-in- 
law of Schleiermacher, always taken a strong part cn the liberal 
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side in Prussian ecclesiastical affairs. Perhaps he is most in his 
place as president of an assembly—the Shaw Lefevre of Prussia. 

The Regent lost no time in issuing a manifesto, in which, 
while making many reserves, he acknowledged the necessity of 
amending the communal legislation, which had, as we have seen, 
been much altered since 1850 by the efforts of the feudal party, 
and pronounced strongly against the mixing up religion with 
politics, which had been so characteristic of his brother’s rule. 

The new elections completely changed the balance of parties. 
The feudalists, who, thanks to the zeal of M. de Westphalen, had 
been so successful in 1852 and 1854, were reduced to 62; while 
the ministerial liberals counted 236: 38 Catholics and 18 Poles 
made up the Assembly. 

It may be asked by those who remember 1848, how it was 
that the accession of the Prince of Prussia to the regency ex- 
cited the hopes of the liberals, and was followed by the advent 
of a liberal ministry. In that year it is notorious that the 
absence of the heir presumptive from Berlin was considered 
necessary to his personal safety; and if we turn to the political 
writings of the time, or even to so impartial an authority as the 
remarkable article on Prussia in the Revue des Deux Mondes of 
October 1847, we shall see that he was regarded as any thing 
but a friend to popular rights. 

The answer to this question will throw some light on the 
occurrences of the last few months. The Prince of Prussia was 
in one respect radically different from the king. He had not a 

particle of his religious mysticism; nay, rather his homely some- 
what sceptical common-sense revolted from the maudlin follies 
of his brother’s court. When, then, the reactionary party began 
to be all-powerful, and such advisers as General von Gerlach 
ruled the day, the prince made no secret of his annoyance and 
disgust. Again, the events of 1848 had shown the extreme 
weakness of his brother’s character, and for a time it seemed 
: that he was likely to be forced into the position of a mayor of 
| the palace. Further, the attitude of Prussia during the Russian 
war, as we have seen, irritated him excessively, and led to some- 
thing very like a breach between him and his brother's ministers. 
The influence of his wife, a woman of talent, the granddaughter 
of Karl August, was exerted in a liberal direction, as well from 
choice as from policy; and, above all, his experience of Kreuz- 
zeitung rule in the Rhineland, and his personal quarrel with 
| Kleist-Retzow, the tool of the Westphalen section of the cabinet, 
who occupied part of the same palace at Coblentz, tended effec- 
tually to open his eyes. Subsequent events have shown that 
his liberalism did not go very deep. 

The democratic party took no part in the elections of 1858. 
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They did not wish to alarm the new ruler, and they thought 
that the Vincke party had a fair right to reap what it had sown. 
The outbreak of the Italian war, however, caused an immense 
agitation in Germany. The old dream of a united fatherland 
came back more vividly than ever. Internal questions, too, had 
arisen, more especially that relating to the organisation of the 
army, which seemed to the advanced liberal leaders to afford 
them an opportunity for action, and the democratic candidates 
appeared in great numbers at the elections of 1861. Very 
wisely, however, they changed the name of their political con- 
nexion, and called it the “ Deutsche-Fortschritt-Partei,” to sig- 
nify that they were at once zealous for internal reforms and for 
the settlement of the German question. 

The principal aims of this party may be summed up thus: 

1. Reform of the upper House. 

2. A liberal system, conscientiously carried out in all the 
details of the administration, with a view to avoiding the scandals 
now of frequent occurrence, when an obstinate or bigoted official 
sets at defiance the liberal inclinations of the government, trust- 
ing to backstairs influence. 

3. Ministerial responsibility. 

4, An easy method of bringing to justice guilty officials, who 
are at present, as in France, in all conflicts with simple citizens, 
like men armed cap-d-pie fighting with the defenceless. 

5. The abolition of all disqualification on account of religious 
opinion. 

6. An improved system of national education, which has, 
since the victory of the reactionists, been deliberately, and of 
malice prepense, lowered and corrupted, with the express pur- 
pose of subjecting the minds of the young to the yoke of the 
feudal and fanatical party. 

7. The abolition of certain privileges of the land-owners, 
such as the appointment of their own police. 

8. A revision, in a liberal sense, of the laws relating to trade. 

9. Economy in the management of the army, maintenance 
of the Landwehr, physical training of the youth of the country. 

10. The adoption of a firm line of policy, with a view to 
place Prussia at the head of a united Germany. 

Parliament met on January 14th, 1862. The Haus der 
Abgeordneten was constituted pretty nearly as follows: 


Ministerialists . 4 , ‘ ; : . 156 
Party of Progress and Fraction Harkort . . 100 
Roman Catholics. ; ‘ : ; ; 50 
Poles. , a : 7 j ‘ ; 18 
Feudalists : : , : : , Z 16 


Doubtful 3 ; : ‘ ; - 12—352 
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The cry which the party of progress had raised most loudly 
at the elections was the cry of economy. In the former parlia- 
ment the ministry had brought forward a proposal, to wh’ sh it 
was understood the king attached the greatest possible import- 
ance, relative to the organisation of the army. Of this we shall 
presently give some account ; but before doing so, it may be well 
to state a few particulars as to the principal persons who had 
seats in the new Chamber. 

The leading man of the Fortschritt party wasperhaps Waldeck, 
nicknamed by his enemies the Bauern-Konig, from his constant 
advocacy of the cause of the humbler classes. His tall commanding 
figure and striking countenance do not bear so many traces of 
political persecution as might have been expected in one who 
suffered so much at the hands of the reactionaries. Close beside 
this white-haired leader, but differing from him on several points, 
notably on the German question, is Schulze, called from his 
birthplace Schulze-Delitszch, a man still in the prime of life: 
he is best known as the apostle of codperative associations in 
Germany, but is also honourably distinguished as an orator, a 
poet, and a magistrate. Waldeck is “ Grossdeutsch ;” that is, he 
wishes for a united Germany including Austria. Schulze wishes 
for a narrower confederacy, exclusive of Austria; he is, in other 
words, “ Kleindeutsch.” Virchow, a most eminent medical pro- 
fessor at Berlin, is another active member of the Fortschritt party. 
He is a very young man, just old enough to sit in parliament,— 
the minimum ofage is twenty-eight,—but has already achieved 
considerable success in debate, in spite of a certain dryness of 
expression and perhaps a touch of pedantry. Franz Duncker 
edits the organ of the party, the clever and popular Volkszeitung. 
Other members are: Becker, known, from his appearance and 
the supposed colour of his politics, as “ Red Becker ;” Prince 
Smith, whose English name well fits a free-trader ; Hagen, who 
brought forward the motion which led to the dissolution. 

We have reckoned along with the Fortschritt party the sec- 
tion known as the Fraction Harkort; so called from M. Harkort, 
an old man who was wounded at Ligny, and has since led a 
most active and useful life, promoting the material prosperity of 
his native Westphalia and other districts,—advocating railways 
and steam-navigation, enlightening the peasantry, and fighting 
in Berlin, now the mob and now the reaction. To the same 
nuance belongs Diesterweg, the Pestalozzian school-reformer. 

The chief persons of the less advanced liberal party were : 
Grabow, who was chosen president, and Simson, an ex-professor 
of jurisprudence at Kénigsberg, who is celebrated in Prussia as 
one of the ablest ofher orators and as a model president. Some 
imprudently over-loyal remarks at the time of the coronation 
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festivities lost him his old seat, and he was returned for a small 
place too late to be chosen president, although he was better 
fitted for that office than the excellent Grabow, who is some- 
what deaf. Vincke declined to stand, and remained watching 
events. The great point at issue was the military question. The 
old system of Scharnhorst, excellent for its purpose, was, in the 
opinion of the king, no longer suited to the circumstances of the 
nation. He determined to change it, and the chief alterations 
which he introduced were as follows: he abolished the exemp- 
tions, which had gradually crept in, and obliged not 40,000 but 
63,000 young men every year to take up arms. He extended 
the period during which Prussians are obliged, if necessary, to 
serve in the regular army to eight years, out of which three are 
to be spent by the infantry, and four by the cavalry, in actual 
service; the rest is to be passed in the reserve. He placed the 
Landwehr of the first “ban” on the same footing as the regular 
army, and so made the old Landwehr of the second “ban” the 
only real Landwehr; and he created permanent “cadres” for all 
the troops who were liable to be called out in case of the army’s 
being “ mobilised.” 

By these means he trusted to make mobilisation much more 
easy, and to obtain a much more effective force. All this, how- 
ever, could not be done without money; and for the obtaining of 
money it was necessary to go to parliament. We cannot ask 
our readers to follow us through the tangled skein of complicated 
questions which have arisen; but so much we may ask them 
to remember. The changes in the army were first debated in 
the session of 1859-60; the government carried its point in the 
Herrenhaus, but failed in the Haus der Abgeordneten. They 
returned to the charge in 1861 with similar results; and again 
in 1862 it was this question that led to the motion of the 
Fortschritt deputy Hagen, which brought about the resignation 
of the liberal government, and the dissolution of the second 
Chamber. 

In May the elections took place, and in the same month the 
deputies formed themselves again in Berlin. Things looked worse 
for the king than ever, for the Fortschritt party had gained con- 
siderably. The new ministry was very inferior to the old. Its 
more prominent members, in addition to Von der Heydt, were: 
M. von Jagow, a man much hated for his annoying and arbitrary 
measures when he was director of police; Prince Hohenlohe, a 
member of one of the less violent sections of the Kreuzzeitung 
party; M. Miihler, who, as the author of the excellent baccha- 
nalian song “Grad’ aus dem Wirthshaus,” deserved some reward, 
but for whom a place more suitable than that of minister of 
instruction and public worship might possibly have been found. 
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He is said too, by his enemies, to atone for the merriment of 

his youth by the fanaticism of his age. Von Roon kept his 

we and Bernstorff, well known and but little admired in 
ngland. 

These were not the men to meet and manage such an 
assembly as that with which they had to deal. Most of the 
leading Fortschritt politicians had come back fiercer than ever ; 
and the moderate liberals, although they tried to prevent the 
last extremities, were not by any means friendly. 

The principal speakers of the moderate liberal party in the 
present parliament are, Vincke, who has again appeared on the 
scene; Twesten, who was ranked in January last with the 
Fortschritt section, but who seems more recently to have in- 
clined to those politicians who desire to postpone discussions 
about internal reform to energetic action in the German ques- 
tion; and Professor von Sybel, the well-known and popular 
historian. 

Twesten is the son of the theologian of that name, and is 
best known by his duel with General von Manteuffel. Small 
and slisht, but possessed of a singularly clear enunciation, he 
is:said to be a successful debater. 

Heinrich von Sybel, born at Dusseldorf in 1817, is the son 
of a well-known Prussian liberal and parliamentary speaker. 
He studied at Berlin, and became a passionate admirer of Ranke, 
whose method he has adopted. His most important historical 
works relate to the Crusades and to the French Revolution; but 
his studies in old German history have been those which have 
most influenced his political career. He was the youngest 
member of the Parliament at Erfurt, by which Prussian states- 
men hoped to arrive at some satisfactory settlement of the Ger- 
man question; and, in a speech which excited much attention, 
he urged Prussia to fulfil her great mission, and to raise up 
anew a German empire. His ideas on this subject did not 
prevent his being called to Munich by King Maximilian; and 
he remained there in great favour till the events of 1859 re- 
suscitated the hopes of the Gotha party, which had slumbered 
since the disaster of Olmiitz. Munich then became too hot to 
hold him, and he accepted the chair at the University of Bonn 
left vacant by the death of Dahlmann. He was elected in 
186i, but was prevented by illness from taking his seat. In 
1862 he was again returned, and has, as we have said, acted 
chiefly with the Vincke section. 

The recognition of the kingdom of Italy brought some 
good-will to the government, and they carried the ratification 
of the commercial treaty with France by a large majority; 
but the fatal question of the military expenditure could at last 
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no longer be postponed, and an unusually fierce debate ended, 
on the 20th of Sept., by the absolute rejection of the demands 
of the government, with regard to the money required for the 
reorganisation of the army. Bernstorff and Von der Heydt 
had the wisdom to retire, and Count Bismark Schénhausen 
took the unenviable post of president of the council. His first 
act was to withdraw the budget of 1863, which was about to 
meet the fate of its predecessor; his second, to send to the 
Herrenhaus the budget of 1862, and to have the military part 
of it, which had been eliminated by the representatives of the 
tax-payers, reintroduced and authorised by that imprudent as- 
sembly ; his third was to prorogue the second Chamber, which 
had protested against the unconstitutional proccedings of the 
other House, until the 13th of January 1863. 

Our readers are now, we trust, in a position to understand 
the views of the several parties which are contending for power 
in Prussia, and the leanings of most of the politicians, on whose 
resolves the near future of that country, to a great extent, 
depends. It remains to offer, with great diffidence, some sug- 
gestions as to the probable course of events. 

The simplest and most satisfactory solution of the present 
difficulty would be the king’s abdication. Public opinion 
forced Louis of Bavaria to resign, and placed the Austrian 
diadem on the head, not of the rightful heir, but of his son, the 
young Francis Joseph. There is every thing to be said for, 
and nothing to be said against, this plan. William I., junior to 
his brother by only seventeen months, was an ensign at ten years 
old, and never till comparatively lately contemplated his acces- 
sion to the throne asa probable event. His time was occupied 
by the cares of the garrison and the parade-ground, or by plea- 
sures, not always of the most exalted character. He is simply 
incapable of comprehending the position of a monarch with a 
real ccnstitution. His views are analogous to those of an old 
French legitimist duke who remarked to Niebuhr, when asked 
whether he had not had a hand in framing the Charte, “ Oh, 
yes, I had; but, good God! do you suppose I ever imagined 
that the king was not to do what he liked, in spite of it?” 

In the event of his abdication, his son would be able grace- 
fully to retire from an untenable position, and the state machine 
might at length be got into good working order. We only 
fear that such a course is too wise a one to have any chance of 
being adopted. True it is, that the brood of “court theoto- 
gians, missionary deaconesses,” and the like, who enraged Alex- 
ander von Humboldt, no longer flit about the palace. Marcus 
von Niebuhr, the unhappy son of an illustrious sire, has been 
stricken by a malady not unlike that which destroyed his royal 
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master. General von Gerlach caught cold at the funeral of the 
late king, and died a few days after; but the influences now 
brought to bear on the royal mind are, although different, not 
much better. The king is in the hands of a military clique—of 
the “Ungeist (reaction) in uniform,” as the Berliners say ; and 
the policy which it is likely to recommend will hardly be one of 
concession. M. von der Heydt, the Elberfeld banker, who was 
the moving spirit of the last ministerial combination, is a man 
of shifts and expedients; a keen intellect, but of a coarse low 
type, both mentally and morally. In his heart he was probably 
not disinclined to yield,—witness the incident of the stolen 
letter, which was used last spring to influence the elections. 
M. von der Heydt, at the commencement of his political career 
in 1847, took the side of the constitutionalists; and, according 
to Prussian ministerial convenances, he is perhaps not quite 
responsible for all the reactionary proceedings of the cabinets 
of which he has formed a member. M. Bismark Schénhausen 
never was a constitutionalist. From the first he has been the 
avowed enemy of free government. He was one of the 
founders of the Kreuzzeitung; and although he has of late 
rather drawn off from it in the direction of French absolutism, 
he still holds most of its heresies. 

Many seem to think that his policy will be to bid for the 
support of the Gotha party throughout Germany, and of those 
politicians of the constitutional and Fortschritt sections in the 
Prussian parliament who care more for the German question 
than for internal reforms, by picking a quarrel with Austria, or 
by attacking Denmark. That personal hatred to Count Rech- 
berg, and strong political feeling, would impel him to persuade 
his royal master to buckle on his old sword, and begin a new 
thirty years’ war, is likely enough; but those who, relying on 
his known admiration for the success of the imperial legerde- 
main at Paris, expect him to inaugurate a brilliant despotism at 
home, and “to flood Hesse, Hanover, and the Mecklenburgs 
with troops,” do not give him the credit of knowing the differ- 
ence between the world of dreams and the world of realities. 
If, again, any arrangement satisfactory to Germany is to be 
arrived at with Denmark, it will hardly be by violence. We 
who hold that Lord Palmerston’s proposal for dividing Schleswig 
was about the best likely to be hit upon, would tremble for the 
results, if Prussia, by her rash proceedings, forced all peace-loving 
Europe to become distinctly Danish. The powers will hardly 
allow this international chancery-suit to end in a war. 

A more satisfactory turn of events, as it seems to us, would 
be the following. The government will meet the Chambers in 
January. August Reichensperger, or some such person, might 
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propose a vote of indemnity to the ministers for their unconsti- 
tutional proceedings, which might be carried, on the understand- 
ing that henceforward all the estimates should be presented before 
any money is paid, except under most peculiar circumstances. 
The government project for the reform of the army organisation 
might also be accepted, as it is a fait accompli, the king yielding 
the popular demands about introducing the non-noble element 
more largely into the far too close corporation of officers. 

It must be admitted, we fear, that, from the military point 
of view, the king is to a great extent right in his proposals. 
The old Prussian army would appear to be a very indifferent 
force, likely to be swept away as easily as at Jena in any con- 
test with France. Further, the king ought to concede the re- 
form of the Herrenhaus. His most reactionary ministers will 
find it hard work to get on with that absurd body. 

All we are now saying may be destined to be merely 
what the Germans call fromme Wiinsche (pious hopes”); and 
before these pages see the light, events may occur to render 
what we venture to propose entirely impossible. The king is 
angry. The liberals are, most naturally, exasperated. The 
chief of the cabinet is a violent and headstrong man. Any 
day may bring us evil tidings; but, next to the king’s retreat- 
ing from a position to which he is quite unequal, we should 
think that the solution which we have sketched would best 
save the dignity of all parties, and lead to the most perma- 
nent gain, alike to the internal constitutional life of Prussia, 
and to her position in Germany. The minor states will never 
rally round a despotic or half-despotic power. A thoroughly 
liberal system should rise before the eyes of the King of 
Prussia, like the cross of Constantine: ‘In hoc signo vinces.” 
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Art. 1V.—SHELLEY’S POETICAL MYSTICISM. 


Relics of Shelley. Edited by Richard Garnett. Moxon, 1862. 

Memorials of Shelley. By Lady Shelley. Moxon, 1859. 

Recollections of the Last Days of Shelley and Byron. By E. J. 

' Trelawny. Moxon, 1858. 

The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley. By Thomas Jefferson Hogg. 
Vols. I. and II. Moxon, 1858. 


THE little volume which stands at the head of our list will 
not add much, probably was not intended to add much, to the 
fame of Shelley. One poem, indeed, of rare beauty, printed 
before only in the pages of Macmillan’s Magazine, it con- 


tains; but for the rest we have nothing but sparkling frag- 


ments of fancy—like powdered diamond-dust—to prove, what 
no one doubted, that even the clippings of Shelley’s bright ima- 
gination had caught the intrinsic lustre of his mind. Perhaps 
the literary part of the volume is rather an excuse to usher in 
Mr. Garnett’s reply to Mr. Peacock’s reflections on Shelley’s 
conduct towards his first wife. But even this is scarcely wise; 
for though it is a convincing argument for an arrest of judg- 
ment in the case, until the further evidence promised by the 
poet’s family shall in due time be produced, few would have 
been inclined to pass sentence wrongfully in anticipation of 
that publication, and these unfortunate instalments of an incom- 
plete apology have the effect of concentrating a needless and 
fatal attention on the morbid places in the poet’s life. When- 
ever the private reasons that still induce his family to withhold 
circumstances which they regard as clearing his memory from 
the only grave moral imputation ever cast on it shall cease to 
operate, it will be the proper time to estimate Shelley’s cha- 
racter and career as a whole. In the mean time, with the fresh 
materials that the- last few years have given us,—in“Mr. Tre- 


-lawny’s Recollections, Mr. Hogg’s satirical and vulgar but 


still important biographical volumes, and Lady Shelley’s Me- 
morials,—this seems no unfit occasion to review afresh the 
general character of his poetry in special relation to the intel- 
lectual influences which it has exerted, and will continue to 
exert so long as the young continue to thirst for the intoxi- 
cating ether of intellectualised passion and to spurn the clay of 
common earth, 

Shelley was a poetical mystic, but a poetical mystic of a 
very unique kind. Usually the word denotes a tendency to 
bore deep into the world of divine Infinitude, a disposition to 
prostrate the mind before the Eternal Will, and to bring the 
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mysteries of faith close to the simplest acts of daily life. This 
is not only the common tendency of the religious mystics, but 
it was the characteristic of some of Shelley’s own contempo- 
raries: in philosophy, of Coleridge; in poetry, of Wordsworth. 
In this sense, however, mysticism is usually the characteristic 
of a mature, not of a youthful, mind; and Shelley’s poetical 
mysticism is,—in the quick throb of its pulses, in the flush 
and glow of its hectic beauty, in the thrill of its exquisite 
anguish and equally exquisite delirium of imagined bliss,— 
essentially and to the last the mysticism of intellectual youth. 
Shelley’s poetry is the poetry of desire. He is ever the 
homo desideriorum ;—always thirsty, always yearning; never 
pouring forth the strains of a thankful satisfaction, but either 
the cravings of an expectant rapture, or the agony of a severed 
nerve. ‘This is the great distinction which separates him 
from the other poetical mystics of his day. Wordsworth, for 
instance, is always exulting in the fulness of nature; Shelley 
always chasing its falling stars. Wordsworth gratefully pierces 
the homely crust of earth to find the rich fountains of life in 
the Eternal Mind; Shelley follows with wistful eye the fleeting 
stream of beauty as it for ever escapes him into the illimitable 
void. Hence Shelley’s great admiration for Goethe’s Faust, as 
a poem expressive of illimitable desires. He says, in one of 
his letters to Mr. Gisborne, that “it deepens the gloom, and aug- 
ments the rapidity of ideas ;” “and yet,” he adds, “the pleasure 
of sympathising with emotions known only to few, although they 
derive their sole charm from despair, and the scorn of the narrow 
good we can attain in our present state, seems more than to ease 
the pain which belongs to them. Perhaps all discontent with the 
Jess (to use a Platonic sophism) supposes the sense of a just claim 
to the greater, and that we admirers of Faust are on the right 
road to Paradise. Such a supposition is not more absurd, and 
is certainly less demoniacal, than that of Wordsworth, where he 
says: 
‘This earth, 


Which is the world of all of us, and where 
We find our happiness, or not at all.’ 


As if, after sixty years’ suffering here, we were to be roasted 
alive for sixty million more in Hell, or charitably annihilated 
by a coup-de-grace of the bungler who brought us into existence 
at first.” This passage, written not in Shelley’s earlier days, 
but within a few months of his death, when he was thirty years of 
age, brings out with striking force, in its utter blindness to Words- 
worth’s meaning, how impossible it was for the eager-souled 
poet of unsatisfied desire—the poet of perpetual flux and reflux, 
the Heraclitus of the modern world—to enter into the mind ot 
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the poet of intellectual rest and “lonely rapture.” Of course 
Wordsworth had no such theological meaning as Shelley indi- 
cates. He merely intended to affirm, that if the springs of infi- 
nite joy are not to some extent discoverable in man here, as he 
was sure that they were, they can scarcely be inherent in hu- 
man nature at all, and therefore not in the world to come. But 
it was so impossible for Shelley to conceive any fulness of joy in 
the present world, that he supposed Wordsworth to be launching 
a thunderbolt against the school of the Unsatisfied,—the school 
who sang with him: 
‘¢ Nor was there aught 
The world contains the which he could approve,” — 


when he was in fact. ouly testifying to the spiritual opulence 
of this homely earth. The same extraordinary contrast comes 
out in two of the most beautiful poems which our language 
contains,—Shelley’s “ Skylark” and Wordsworth’s “Skylark.” 
Shelley’s “ Skylark” is a symbol of illimitable thirst drinking in 
illimitable sweetness,—an image of that rapture which no man 
can ever reach, because it soars so far from earth, because it is 
ever rising with unflagging wing, ever exhausting old delights. 
Shelley will not recognise its earthly form or abode at all; 
it is not a bird whose nest is on the ground; it is a winged 
desire, always rising, aspiring, singing, “like an unbodied joy, 
whose race is just begun :” 
‘* Hail to thee, blithe spirit, — 
Bird thou never wert,— 
That from Heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 


Higher still, and higher, ; 
From the earth thou springest ; 
Like a cloud of fire 
The blue deep thou wingest ; 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. 


In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun, 
O’er which clouds are bright’ning, 
Thou dost float and run, 
Like an unbodied joy, whose race is just begun.” 


Yet even this symbol of a thirst ever new, and ever slaked 
from sweeter fountains, throws him into utter dejection before 
this most marvellous of English lyrics closes: 


** We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not ; 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught ;— 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 
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Yet if we could scorn 
Hate and pride and fear, 
If we were things born 
Not to shed a tear, 
I know not how thy joy we ever could come near.” 


f 


How strong is the contrast with Wordsworth’s “ Skylark”! 
Shelley’s is far the more wonderful poem, for the quick pulses 
of his panting measure seem to give us the very beats of those 
quivering wings, while Wordsworth’s stately lines are obvi- 
ously the expression of the thoughts of a meditative watcher. 
But while Shelley has ignored the earth and the real bird alto- 
gether in his ideal flight, the firm grasp of Wordsworth’s thought 
gives the green earth her full due in her “ ethereal minstrel’s” 
rapture, and bids us observe, that it is not the distance from 
earth, but the nearness to it, which inspires the celestial joy: 


‘* To the last point of vision and beyond 
Soar, daring warbler ; thy love-prompted strain, 
‘Twixt thee and thine a never-failing bond, 
Thrills not the less the bosom of the plain. 
Else mightst thou seem—proud privilege—to sing 
All independent of the leafy spring.” 


It was Wordsworth’s lifelong faith, that fidelity to the “ kin- 
dred points of heaven and home” made both earth the more 
joyous, and heaven the more sublime. Shelley’s was a different 
creed,—the creed of longing and of loss, which sought to spring 
from earth and to create its own heayen,—in which it is not 
easy to succeed. 

Shelley, then, was essentially the poet of intellectual desire, 
not of mere emotion. The thrill of some fugitive feeiing, which 
he is either vainly pursuing, or which has just slipped through 
his faint intellectual grasp, gives the key-note to every one of 
his finest poems. His wonderful description of the Hours in 
the Prometheus Unbownd,—one of the few passages in which 
Shelley has given a great subject to any painter capable of 
entering into him,—is a description in fact of the two poetic 
postures of his own mind: 

‘* The rocks are cloven, and through the purple night 
I see cars drawn by rainbow-wingéd stceds, 
Which trample the dim winds; in each there stands 
A wild-eyed charioteer urging their flight. 
Some look behind as fiends pursued them there, 
And yet I see no shapes but the keen stars ; 
Others with burning eyes lean forth, and drink 
With eager lips the wind of their own speed, 
As if the thing they loved fled on before, 
And now, even now, they clasped it. Their bright locks 
Stream like a comet’s flashing hair: they all 
Sweep onward.” 


Fr 
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As it seems to us, Shelley himself, in one of his moods of 
wild-eyed breathless inspiration,—“1’Inglese malincolico,” as the 
poor people called him at Florence,—leaning passionately for- 
ward into the future or backwards to the past, should be the 
impersonation of these spirit-charioteers of time. Eager, vision- 
ary, flashing forms, “drinking the wind of their own speed,” 
they are wonderful impersonations of his most characteristic 
poetic moods. If we look at any of the lyrics on which he has 
set the full stamp of his genius, we find that it images one of 
these two attitudes of intellect,—the keen exquisite sense of 
want, looking wildly forward or wildly backward, but vainly 
striving to close on something which eludes its grasp. 


“* The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow, 
The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow,”— 


that is the true burden of every song. Sometimes the gaze is 
fixed on the future, and sometimes on the past; sometimes it 1s, 
‘* Swiftly walk o’er the western wave, 
Spirit of Night! 
Out of the misty eastern cave, 
Where all the long and lone daylight 
Thou wovest dreams of joy and fear, 
Which make thee terrible and dear,— 
Swift be thy flight !’”’ 


and sometimes, 


‘¢ When the lamp is shattered, 

The light in the dust lies dead; 
When the cloud is scattered, 

The rainbow’s glory is fled; 
When the lute is broken, 

Sweet tones are remembered not; 
When the lips have spoken, 

Loved accents are soon forgot ;” 


but whether forward or backward gazing, the attitude of un- 
satisfied desire is always the same, distinguishing Shelley from 
the many great contemporaries who, like Goethe himself, for 
instance,— except in Faust, where he had set himself to delineate 
the pangs of an insatiable heart and intellect,—sing out of the 
wealth of happy possession even more melodiously than out of 
the gnawing ardour of desire. And even between the animat- 
ing spirit of Faust and the poetical essence of Shelley’s poetry 
there is one very marked distinction. Faust’s passion is a 
hunger for experience,—human experience in the largest and 
most universal sense; but the thirst which breathes through 
Shelley is a continual thirst for those rare moments of tingling 
veins and flushing soul, those instants when the whole frame of 
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nature and human life seems a transparency for sweet emotion, 
which are but one element in Faust’s pursuit. What the portions 
in Faust were which fascinated Shelley most intensely he him- 
self may tell us. Speaking of some fine German etchings of 
Faust, he says: “I never perfectly understood the Hartz 
Mountain scene until I saw the etching; and then Margaret in 
the summer-house with Faust! The artist makes one envy his 
happiness that he can sketch such things with calmness, which 
I only dared look upon once, and which made my brain swim 
round only to touch the leaf on the opposite side of which I 
knew that it was figured.” This is of the very essence of 
Shelley. He is the poet, not of human yearning in general, 
but of the yearning for that youthful ecstasy which bounds like 
fresh life through every nerve. He cannot be satisfied without a 
thrill of his whole soul. He knows nothing of serene joy. He 
thinks the whole universe should be ever thrilling in every fibre 
with mysterious tenderness. The nature of this thirst cannot 
be better described than in his own musical words : 


“With a spirit . . . trembling and feeble through its tenderness, I 
have every where sought, and have found only repulse and disappoint- 
ment. Thou demandest, What is love? If we reason, we would be under- 
stood: if we imagine, we would that the airy children of our brain were 
born anew within another’s: if we feel, we would that another’s nerves 
should vibrate to our own,—that the beams of her eyes should kindle 
at once, and mix and melt into our own,—that lips of motionless ice 
should not reply to lips quivering and burning with the heart’s best 
food. This is love ;—this is the bond and the sanction which connects 
not only the two sexes, but every thing that exists. 

We are born into the world, and there is something within us 
which, from the instant we live and move, thirsts after its likeness. 
This propensity develops itself with the development of our nature— 
to this eagerly refers all sensations thirsting that they should resemble 
or correspond with it. The discovery of its antitype—the meeting 
with an understanding capable of clearly estimating the deductions of 
our own—an imagination which can enter into and seize upon the 
subtle and delicate peculiarities which we have delighted to cherish 
and unfold in secret—with a frame whose nerves, like the chords of 
two exquisite lyres strung to the accompaniment of one delightful voice, 
vibrate with the vibration of our own—and of a combination of all 
these in such proportion as the type within demands,—this is the 
invisible and unattainable point to which love tends; and to attain 
which it urges forth the powers of man to arrest the faintest shadow of 
that without which there is no rest or respite to the heart over which 
it rules. Hence, in solitude, or in that deserted state when we are 
surrounded by human beings, and yet they sympathise not with us, we 
love the flowers, and the grass, and the waters, and the sky. In the 
motion of the very leaves of spring—in the blue air, there is found a 
secret correspondence with our heart that awakens the spirits to a 
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dance of breathless rapture, and brings tears of mysterious tenderness 
to the eyes, like the enthusiasm of patriotic success, or the voice of one 
beloved singing to you alone. Sterne says, that, if he were in a desert, 
he would love some cypress. So soon as this want or power is dead, 
man becomes the living sepulchre of himself, and what yet survives is 
the mere wreck of what he was.” 


It is this constant longing to have ever sweet pulsations of 
feeling coursing through a transparent organism of life and 
nature which constitutes the “lyrical cry,” as Mr. Arnold has 
so admirably termed the distinguishing note of lyrical poetry, in 
Shelley’s poems. Sometimes, after a long strain on the nerves 
of intellectual desire, the cry rises almost to a shriek, as, for in- 
stance, in the closing lines of Epipsychidion: 

‘* Woe is me! 
The wingéd words on which my soul would pierce 
Into the height of love’s rare Universe, 


Are chains of lead around its flight of fire ; 
I pant, I sink, I tremble, I expire !’’ 


And his most characteristic poem, Alastor, is a mere picture 
of a mind pierced with sweet susceptibilities rushing in mad 
pursuit of an empty vision of the night that has set those suscep- 
tibilities throbbing with liquid fire. “ Quzerebam quid amarem, 
amans amare,” is the motto that he takes for’it from St. Augus- 
tine. Other lyrical poets write of what they feel, but Shelley 
almost uniformly of what he wants to feel. The source of his 
idealism and mysticism lies in this constant protest against the 
manifold dross of an opaque life, through the thick films of which 
he could not discern—nay, could not well imagine that he dis- 
cerned—any sweet fountains of warm life. 

And Shelley’s idealism betrays its genuineness in the sor- 
rowful wail, the even hoarse discordant note, which frequently 
rings through it. A true idealist must become restless as he 
leaves the earth and finds that he is getting into a drearier and 
colder atmosphere. There is a kind of faith or quictism, the 
very opposite of proper idealism, which is sometimes confounded 
with it because it is always finding, like Platonism, that earth 
is full of the thoughts of God. Shelley thought himself a 
Platonist, but with the least possible insight into Plato’s true 
faith, In that constant yearning which he felt for a ting- 
ling thrill of new intellectual life, there was at times, as there 
is in all profound love of excitement, a jarring nerve, a thread 
of discord, which even reflected itself in his general demeanour, 
as all craving for excitement is apt to do. Hazlitt, keenest 
of observers, describes him as haying the general physique of a 
fanatic. He had “a fire in his eye, a fever in his blood, a maggot 


. e . 7 . . e 5 
in his brain, a hectic flutter in his speech, which mark out the 
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philosophic fanatic. He is sanguine-complexioned and shrill- 
voiced.” Mr. Hogg, too, tells us that the voice, which in poets 
at least is apt to denote some quality profoundly rooted in the 
character,* was “ of the most cruel intension ; it was perpetual 
and without any remission,—it excorialed the ears.” And Shelley 
was quite aware of this hectic fever in his own nature. In one 
of his latest letters he writes to Mr. Gisborne: “As to real flesh 
and blood, you know that I do not deal in these articles; and 
you might as well go to a ginshop for a leg of mutton as expect 
any thing human or earthly from me.” There were many of 
his contemporaries whose poetry had infinitely more in it of 
mere stimulant than Shelley’s; for the excitement he craved was 
of a highly distilled intellectual kind, a stimulant for the finest 
sensibilities—never for the senses. What he loves to feel is a 
new quiver through his soul,—a quiver of delicious flame, if it 
may be, but a shiver of horror, if it may not. The high treble 
key of Shelley’s poetry is sometimes a cry of yearning; but 
sometimes also a cry of ghastly revulsion at a spectre raised 
by himself. His early poems especially are full of “ wormy” 
horrors; and the loathsomeness of the incident on which the 
plot of the Cenci turns, evidently had a dreadful fascination for 
him. Mr. Hogg tells a playful little story of his vegetarian 
days, which reflects this side of Shelley’s nature: 


“ He broke a quantity, often, indeed, a surprising quantity, of bread 
into a large basin, and poured boiling water upon it. When the bread 
had been steeped awhile and had swelled sufficiently, he poured off the 
water, squeezing it out of the bread, which he chopped up with a spoon ; 
he then sprinkled pounded loaf-sugar over it, and grated nutmeg upon 
it, and devoured the mass with a prodigious relish. He was standing 
one day in the middle of the room, basin in hand, feeding himself 
voraciously, gorging himself with pap. ‘ Why, Bysshe,’ I said, ‘you lap 
it up as greedily as the Valkyrie in Scandinavian story lap up the blood 
of the slain! ‘Aye! he shouted out with grim delight ; ‘I lap up the 
blood of the slain! The idea captivated him ; he was continually re- 
peating the words ; and he often tuok panada, I suspect, merely to 


* Compare Hazlitt’s description of Coleridge and Wordsworth’s voices, both of 
them most expressive of their poetic character. “ WhenI got there,” Hazlitt says, 
“the organ was playing the Hundredth Psalm; and when it was done, Mr. Cule- 
ridge rose and gave out his text: ‘And he went up into the mountain to pray, 
himself alone.’ As he gave out this text, his voice rose like a stream of rich dis- 
tilled perfumes’; and when he came to the two last words, which he pronounced 
loud, deep, and distinct, it seemed to me, who was then young, as if the sounds 
had echoed from the bottom of the human heart, and as if that prayer might have 
floated in solemn silence through the universe.’ Wordsworth, says the same 
close observer, ‘‘sat down and talked very naturally and freely, with a mixture of 
clear gushing accents in his voice, a deep guttural intonation, and a strong tincture 
of the Northern burr, like the crust on wine.’—From My First Acquaintance with 
Poets. 
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indulge this wild fancy, and say, ‘I am going to lap up the blood of 
the slain ! to sup up the gore of murdered kings !’” 


The story might, no doubt, be told of almost any one; yet the 
fascination of this not very striking joke for Shelley’s mind is 
partly explained by the character of much of his poetry, which 
not unfrequently and purposely dips into curdling subjects, sim- 
ply for the sake of the chill to the blood, the vibration to the 
nerves. When he says to Nature in Alastor, 


“T have made my bed 
In charnels and on coffins, where black death 
Keeps reccrds of the trophies won from thee,” 


he probably scarcely exaggerates the reality. At least, one of 
his letters to Mr. Hoge begins with an excuse for a bad hand- 
writing on the ground of cold, because “I have been pacing a 
churchyard all night.” And there is not one of his longer poems 
in which he does not alternate the breathless upward flight of 
his own skylark with occasional plunges into a weird world of 
morbid horrors. He has described to us, in his hymn to Intel- 
lectual Beauty, how intimately connected in his mind was the 
first thrill of his adoration for the universal Beauty with these 
moods of startled and fascinated dread: 


‘* While yet a boy, I sought for ghosts, and sped 
Through many a listening chamber, cave, and ruin, 
And starlight wood, with fearful steps pursuing 
Hopes of high talk with the departed dead. : 
I called on poisonous names with which our youth is fed: 

I was not heard, I saw them not ; 
When musing deeply on the lot 
Of life at that sweet time when winds are wooing 
All vital things that wake to bring 
News of buds and blossoming, 
Sudden thy shadow fell on me ; 
1 shrieked, and clasped my hands in ecstasy ! 


I vowed that I would dedicate my powers 

To thee and thine; have I not kept the vow ? 

With beating heart and streaming eyes even now 

I call the phantoms of a thousand hours 

Each from his voiceless grave : they have, in visioned bowers 
Of studious zeal or love’s delight, 
Outwatched with me the envious night : 
They know that never joy illumed my brow 
Unlinked with hope that thou would’st free 
This world from its dark slavery, 
That thou, O awful Lovr1ixgss, 

Would’st give whate’er these words cannot express.” 


* Awful Loveliness” Shelley calls this only object of his adora- 
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tion; and there is, we suppose, no doubt that he ascribed some 
real significance to the term; but certainly not the significance 
which we assign to it,—certainly not that bending of the humi- 
liated spirit before a free Power from whom it craves much, from 
whom it can compel nothing, that expresses to our minds the 
essence of “‘awe.” The loveliness which he called “ awful” was 
one which he hoped to unveil and take by storm, the awe only 
whetting the force of his desire ;—not a generous, liberal power, 
but a discernible secret of anticipated rapture. Profound awe- 
lessness, indeed, characterises all Shelley’s poetry, both on sub- 
jects of human and divine mystery. No doubt the habit of tear- 
ing the veil rudely from all subjects over which the reverence of 
nature or custom had cast them was natural to the revolutionary 
era in which Shelley was born, and cannot have been counter- 
acted by either the companion of his youth or the companion 
of his maturity. His college friend and biographer, Mr. Hogg, 
seems, by his own account, to have acted the part of a very con- 
ceited Mephistopheles to Shelley’s Faust, mocking his enthu- 
siasm and encouraging all his wildest irreverence. Such an 
influence as is shown by the following story cannot but have 
tended to render Shelley even less inclined to bow before the 
object of others’ worship than he was by nature: 


“Shelley took me one Sunday to dine with his father, by invita- 
tion, at Miller's hotel, over Westminster Bridge. We breakfasted early, 
and sallied forth, taking as usual a long walk. He told me that his 
father would behave strangely, and that I must be prepared for him ; 
and he described his ordinary behaviour on such occasions. I thought 
the portrait was exaggerated, and I told him so; but he assured me 
that it was not. 

Shelley had generally one volume at least in his pocket whenever 
he went out to walk. He produced a little book, and read various pass- 
ages from it aloud. It was an unfavourable and unfair criticism on 
the Old Testament—some work of Voltaire’s, if I mistake not, which he 
had lately picked up on a stall. He found it amusing, and read many 
pages aloud to me, laughing heartily at the excessive and extravagant 
ridicule of the Jewish nation, their theocracy, laws, and peculiar usages. 

We arrived at the appointed hour of five at the hotel, but dinner 
had been postponed until six. Mr, Graham, whom I had seen before, 
was there. Mr. Timothy Shelley received me kindly ; but he presently 
began to talk in an odd unconnected manner ; scolding, crying, swear- 
ing, and then weeping again ; no doubt he went on strangely. ‘ What 
do you think of my father?’ Shelley whispered to me. 

I had my head filled with the book which I had heard read aloud 
all the morning, and I whispered, in answer, ‘Oh, he is not your 
father. It is the God ofthe Jews ; the Jehovah you have been reading 
about!’ Shelley was sitting at the moment, as he often used to sit, quite 
on the edge of his chair. Not only did he laugh aloud, with a wild 
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demoniacal burst of laughter, but he slipped from his seat and fell on 
his back at full length on the floor. 

‘What is the matter, Bysshe? Are youill? Areyou dead? Are 
you mad? Why do you laugh?” 


It was not likely that a man who was thus early taught to 
throw away in one cast the reverence of nature for an earthly 
and a heavenly father, could have ever permitted the mere 
shrinking of instinct to deter him from entering in imagination 
into the arcana of any subject where the stream of desire led 
him; and the only wonder is, that in later life he should, in 
comparison at least with Byron, have shown a spirit of lofty 
reverence and self-restraint. 

Shelley’s awelessness of nature—* curiosity,” as Hazlitt calls 
it—is only the result of the limitless desire with which he seeks 
to tear the veil from almost any secret, human or divine; and 
yet not in the spirit of a thirst for new truth, so much as a 
thirst for a new effervescence between knowledge and feeling. 
This characteristic in Shelley is an exceedingly different thing 
from that species of scoffing wit in which Byron attained such 
preéminence, and which consists in dashing cold water, as it 
were, in the face of a mysterious or sacred Power, without ever 
caring to penetrate the secret of the mystery. Shelley’s intel- 
lect was far subtler than Byron’s, and betrayed no fascina- 
tion for mere acts of intellectual impertinence. Byron was a 
grown-up schoolboy, with a keen pleasure in playing practical 
jokes on solemn Powers in which he half believed. Shel- 
ley crept up to them with an irresistible longing to peep 
under the veil, and receive a new electric shock for his own 
nature. Still, as we said, his temptation was not to scoffing, 
but to a morbid subtlety of imagination on unhealthy subjects; 
and the irreverence cherished in the external relations of life 
by the unhappy peculiarities of a coarse and obstinate father, 
and the petty sarcastic egotism of his most intimate friend, 
cannot but have had an influence in dissolving the spell of that 
inward awe which arrests the curious imagination on the verge 
of subjects which it is not good for it to touch. 

And, quite apart from the influences of his early culture, 
we must admit that Shelley’s mind resembled the Greek mind 
in not being clothed with that instinctive “ mutual awe” which 
Plato makes, in his Protagoras, the natural guarantee of all hu- 
man society. There is a mental characteristic, setting a bound 
to what we may call spiritual familiarities, which the Jews, the 
Romans, and the English have in common, and in which Greeks 
and Frenchmen always seem to be comparatively deficient, which 
Voltaire had almost eradicated from the minds of his pupils, 
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which is not very easy to define, but which we all recognise as 
existing at once both in the spirit of worship, and in the repel- 
ling shame which acts like a molecular force to limit the mutual 
approaches of human beings, and to guard the precincts of cer- 
tain subjects from the invasion even of imagination,—to which 
we give this name of awe. It is flagrantly violated. in the 
anecdote we have quoted from Mr. Hogg. It is best illus- 
trated perhaps by the spirit which breathes in the old Hebrew 
tradition of Jacob’s dream, or that vision of Moses which taught 
him to “ put off the shoes from his feet.” When Jacob rises 
from the sleep in which he had seen the ladder connecting 
earth and heaven, he says, “ How dreadful is this place! Be- 
hold the Lord was in this place, and I knew it not. This is no 
other than the house of God. This is the gate of heaven.” 
That is the spirit of awe,—which sees a shadow of mystery cast 
from above even on the colour of a dream. It is a spirit which 
may pass into slavish superstition, but which still gives us the 
true attitude both for worship, and for appreciating best the 
depths of human character. The opposite to it is the spirit 
which is attracted, by the very sight of a veil to pierce it, by a 
shadow of power to brave it, by a secret recoil of nature to 
overcome it, by an indefinable reserve to defy it. Shelley 
seems to have been a shy man; but, like many shy men, he 
seems almost to have revelled in breaking, in imagination, 
through all the boundary-walls of nature, and following the 
wave of desire into the penetralia of life, both human and 
divine. ‘ Superstition” was his one great foe. ‘ Thou taint- 
est all thou look’st upon,” he said, and forthwith strove to 
banish the attitude of reverence from his spirit in dealing with 
religious subjects. ‘This was his usual style : 


“Gray Power was seated 
Safely on her ancestral throne ; 
And Faith, the Python undefeated, 
Even to its blood-stained step dragged on 
Her foul and wounded train, and men 
Were trampled on and deceived again.” 


And so on ad nauseam. The same spirit of almost morbid 
fascination for any thing positively nefas, penetrated into the 
human subjects treated by his imagination. In his delineations 
of love, he is always urging on passion to the impossible leap 
over the boundaries of personality itself’: 


** The fountains of our deepest life shall be 
Confused in passion’s golden purity,” 


e sings; and he cz ar to admit any vestige of per- 
he sing d he can scarcely bear to admit any vestige of pe 
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sonal distinction at all,—beating as it were almost frantically 
at the barrier between mind and mind: 


‘¢ We shall become the same, we shall be one 
Spirit within two frames: oh, wherefore two ? 
One passion in twin hearts which grows and grew, 
Till, like two meteors of expanding flame, 
Those spheres instinct with it become the same, 
Touch, mingle, are transfigured ; ever still 
Burning, yet ever inconsumable : 

In one another's substance finding food, 

Like flames too pure and light and unimbued, 
To nourish their bright lives with baser prey, 
Which point to Heaven and cannot pass away ; 
One hope within two wills, one will beneath 
Two overshadowing minds, one life, one death, 
One Heaven, one Hell, one Immortality, 

And one annihilation.” 


We do not quote this as an instance of the violation of natural 
reserves, of which we think Shelley is often guilty, but to show 
the force of impulse which led his imagination to violate such 
reserves, when once he had ceased to respect them. That 
eager mind rushing breathlessly along the track of imaginative 
desire, would have necded much to convince it that any pre- 
cincts were inviolable. 

Thus far it would seem that Shelley’s genius was almost the 
opposite of mystical,—that instead of halting on the edge of 
the spiritual world, and bending before its mighty mysteries, he 
dissipates, as he imagines, a whole host of illusions, by pursu- 
ing with frantic eagerness one or two hasty trains of ardent 
personal impression, which he does not hesitate to spur into a 
region of thought far beyond their legitimate bounds. This is 
the spirit of an enthusiast, no doubt, but certainly not of the 
mystic. When he told Mr. Hoge that there could be “no 
entire regeneration of mankind till laughter was put down,” he 
spoke in the spirit not of the mystical but of the most explicit 
enthusiasm,—of a man who had what seemed to him the most 
definite notions, and did not love to hear their foundation 
shaken by irony. And Shelley’s mysticism does certainly arise 
much more from a refusal to recognise some very large regions 
of life and nature,—from the exceedingly limited sphere of his 
wonderful imagination, and the complete abandon with which 
he trusts its guidance in the reconstruction of the spiritual uni- 
verse, than from any conscious recognition of a great world of 
unexplored mystery. This a little examination will, we think, 
suffice to prove. Shelley never shows his full power in dealing 
with either intellectual or spiritual or moral or physical beauty. 


‘His appropriate. sphere was what we may call swift sensibility, 
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the intersecting line between the sensuous and the intellectual 
or moral. Mere sensation is too literal for him, mere feeling too 
blind and dumb, mere thought too cold; but in the line where 
sensation and feeling are just passing into thought, where the 
stream of desire receives a new poignancy from the chill cur- 
rent of subtle discrimination with which his mind penetrated it, 
his great power lay. Nothing can illustrate it better than the 
one new and exquisitely beautiful poem which Mr. Garnett 
has given us in this volume: 


‘* She left me at the silent time 
When the moon had ceased to climb 
The azure path of Heaven’s steep, 
And, like an albatross asleep, 
Balanced on her wings of light, 
Hovered in the purple night, 
Ere she sought her ocean nest 
In the chambers of the West. 
She left me, and I stayed alone, 
Thinking over every tone 
Which, though now silent to the ear, 
The enchanted heart could hear, 
Like notes which die when born, but still 
Haunt the echoes of the hill ; 
And feeling ever—O too much !— 
The soft vibration of her touch, 
As if her gentle hand, even now, 
Lightly trembled on my brow ; 
And thus, although she absent were, 
Memory gave me all of her 
That even Fancy dares to claim. 
Her presence had made weak and tame 
All passions, and I lived alone 
In the time which is our own; 
The past and future were forgot, 
As they had been, and would be not. 
But soon, the guardian angel gone, 
The dzemon reassumed his throne 
In my faint heart. I dare not speak 
My thoughts ; but thus disturbed and weak, 
I sat and watched the vessels glide 
Over the ocean bright and wide, 
Like spirit-wingéd chariots sent 
O’er some serenest element, 
For ministrations strange and far ; 
As if to some Elysian star 
Sailed for drink to medicine 
Such sweet and bitter pain as mine. 
And the wind that winged their flight 
From the land came fresh and light, 
And the scent of sleeping flowers, 
And the coolness of the hours 
Of dew, and sweet warmth left by day, 
Was scattered over the twinkling bay. 
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And the fisher, with his lamp 
And spear, about the low rocks’ damp 
Crept, and struck the fish which came 
To worship the delusive flame. 
Too happy they, whose pleasure sought 
Extinguishes all sense and thought 
Of the regret that pleasure leaves, 
Destroying life alone, not peace !” 

But this is more tranquil than is usual with Shelley in poems 
of equal beauty. The feeling of want which sighs through it 
is less bitter, the effervescence between the sense of beauty and 
the longing for it is less vivid; there is more of still reflective- 
ness, of patient thought, than is quite characteristic of him. 
Generally, in the more perfect minor poems, you almost see the 
angel troubling the water,—the very thrill of intellectualised 
impulse,—the fixed air of thought bubbling up through the 
intermittent springs of hot desire. Mr. Trelawny has given us 
a very graphic account of this: 


“The day I found Shelley in the pine-forest, he was writing verses 
on a guitar. I picked up a fragment, but could only make out the first 
two lines : 

Ariel, to Miranda take 
This slave of music.’ 
It was a frightful scrawl ; words smeared out with his finger, and one 
upon the other, over and over in tiers, and all run together in most 
‘admired disorder ;’ it might have been taken for a sketch of a marsh 
overgrown with bulrushes, and the blots for wild ducks ; such a dashed- 
off daub as self-conceited artists mistake for a manifestation of genius. 
On my observing this to him, he answered, ‘ When my brain gets 
heated with thought, it soon boils, and throws off images and words 
faster than I can skim them off. In the morning, when cooled down, 
out of the rude sketch, as you justly call it, Ishall attempt a drawing.” 


This gives us one key to Shelley’s mysticism. Shelley’s mind 
was heated through at a much lower comparative temperature, 
if we may be allowed the expression, than almost any other 
English poet’s. We would not say, as Mr. Emerson has said of 
some minor poet, that the susceptibility of his imagination illus- 
trated the proverb, “ little pot soon hot;” for Shelley stands 
in the very front rank of English poets. But still there was 
something of tenuity in the essence of his genius, which is 
clearly connected with this liability to rapid excitation. We 
would rather say, that his genius resembles the water taken 
to a mountain-top, and which, under that attenuated atmo- 
spheric pressure, boils with far less heat—or at all events what 
seems to general observers far less heat—than other men’s. 
Under the influence of a sentiment which would at most 
warm the surface of other poets’ minds into a genial glow, - 
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Shelley’s bubbles up from its very depths, in a sort of pale pas- 
sion, and secthes with imprisoned thought. This alone produces 
a mystifying effect on ordinary minds. To feel that Shelley 
breathes an exceedingly rarefied atmosphere of abstract senti- 
ment, and yet see this rarefied air intoxicating his imagination 
into the bounding pulse of a most ardent passion, is like hearing 
a flow of hot thought from the lips ofa spectre, or seeing the 
bloodless ichor coursing furiously through its veins. There is 
something necessarily mystifying in this. The sentiment is half 
abstract; the ardour is almost unparalleled even in the most 
eager pursuits of human passion; and the crowd of impressions 
and images which rush in so thickly, merely to amplify an 
apparently thin, if not unreal, sentiment, is perfectly dizzying 
to any reader at the first onset. 

If we examine wherein consists the abstract and ideal air 
which colours Shelley's even most ardent poetic passions, we 
shall find it partly due to the ideal susceptibilities of his mind, 
but in some measure also to the habit he had of writing down 
trains of secondary fecling, of which the living explanation was 
contained in his own memory, and nowhere else. Epipsychi- 
dion, for instance, to ordinary readers the most mystical of-all 
his poems, was probably to him one of the most simply expres- 
sive ; but then it paints the impressions made upon him by per- 
sons and events that remain entirely beneath the horizon of the 
poem. The practical centre or focus of his meaning lies con- 
cealed in his own heart, while all that he pictures for us is the 
secondary effect exerted upon himself, without the causes which 
produced it. We are in the position of the prisoners in Plato’s 
myth, who see the flickering shadows on the wall of the cave, 
but never the real objects which cast those shadows. In the 
poem we have mentioned, Epipsychidion, Shelley intends to 
describe apparently the three abstract types of feminine in- 
fluence which he had keenly and vividly experienced; but he 
can scarcely be said to give us so much as their shadows on his 
imagination; rather he gives us three distinct aromas; and not- 
withstanding this, the fire with which the verse seems almost 
to pant, is more electric than in most poems of direct passion. 
Here is the first feminine influence he is subjected to; the dele- 
terious enchantress : 


** One whose voice was venomed melody 
Sate by a well, under blue nightshade bowers ; 
The breath of her false mouth was like faint flcwers ; 
Her touch was as electric poison ; flame 
Out of her looks into my vitals came ; 
And from her living cheeks and bosom flew 
A killing air, which pierced like honey-dew 
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Into the core of my green heart, and lay 

Upon its leaves; until, as hair grown gray 

O’er a young brow, they hid its unblown prime 
With ruins of unseasonable time.” 


It would be impossible to describe the poisonous subtlety of 
beautiful falsehood with more intensity; this being diffuses an 
atmosphere of killing excitement, which enters and blights at 
every pore. But still it fails to make the reader understand 
the intensity of the poet’s horror, because it does not present 
even a phantom to his mind, does not give even a glimpse of 
the cause,—only of the effect. We can scarcely imagine here 
that the glow of the poet’s own feeling is purely ideal in origin ; 
at all events, it may relate to some painful personal experience. 
Yet it has all the mystical effect of a phantom passion, the ob- 
ject of it, if not purely ideal, being beyond our view. And the 
same is quite as true of the other personifications in that remark- 
able poem. 

But this certainly is not the rule even in the most passionate 
of Shelley’s poems. Alastor, for instance, is the picture of a 
purely ideal passion, and yet of one so hot and ardent, that it 
draws the hero, who is an imaginative copy of Shelley, across 
the Balkan, over the steppes of Southern Russia, into a little 
leaky boat on the Black Sea, where, using his cloak for a sail, 
he drives for two days, with his hair very naturally turning 

ray all the time; and having sailed up one of the rivers that 
ow down from the Caucasus, he dies in a spot of apparently 
impossible geography, his whole career being a wild’ pursuit of 
a vision presented to him in a dream, the personality of which 
dwindles into a pair of visionary eyes: 
*¢ When his regard 
Was raised by intense pensiveness, two eyes, 
Two starry eyes, hung in the gloom of thought, 


And seemed, with their serene and azure smiles, 
To beckon him.” 


No theory of the eyes can dispel the apparent incommensurabil- 
ity between the cause and the effect. Had Lord Jeffrey reviewed 
the poem, he would assuredly have passed a very short and rude 
criticism on the eyes, and perhaps on the poet too. And yet this 
is certainly one of Shelley’s most characteristic and most beau- 
tiful poems. It is a ghostly kind of passion described, but the 
ghostly passion throbs as high as ever did that of man. 

The truth seems to be, that Shelley’s mind was powerfully 
excited neither by the proper spiritual nor by the proper phy- 
sical world, neither by the supernatural nor by the natural, but 
in an ideal region peculiar to himself, where the uninteresting 
part, as he thought it, of reality was purged away, and the 
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solemn shadow of unseen power was not yet reached. His 
imagination does not seem to have been strong enough to 
weld together the invisible and visible, the spiritual causes and 
the earthly phenomena, into a single imaginative whole. “ Lift 
not the painted veil,” he said, “‘ which those who live call life,” 
even “though unreal shapes be pictured there.” He had tried 
to lift it; and it only made him lose his hold of life, with- 
out gaining any hold of unseen realities. And this just repre- 
sents the true sphere of his genius. He recoiled from the world 
of living reality ; he had not penetrated to the world of unseen 
might; his imagination remained suspended between the two, 
wielding a wonderful power over ideal essences, but neither 
giving them a strong hold in life nor reaching their root in 
eternity. His intellect, subtle as it was, had no muscular com- 
prehensiveness in it; if we may use a somewhat pedantic ex- 
pression, it had no integrating power. It was swift and infinite 
in fertility ; but the only string by which he ever bound his 
thoughts firmly together was continuity of desire. ‘There was 
but the faintest measure of binding strength in his thought, 
the faintest possible will in it. Hence he had no enjoyment 
at all of reality as such. There never was a poet who had 
less sympathy with the pre-Raphaelite school of art. Poets 
and artists, and theologians and thinkers and politicians, who 
hunger after reality, hold, we suppose, that the actual com- 
bination of qualities and substances and personal influences, as 
God has made them, contains something much better worth 
knowing and imagining accurately, than any recast they could 
effect of their own. They believe in the infinite significance 
of actual ties. And those who feel this, as modern society does 
usually feel it, must have a certain spirit of faithful tenacity at 
the bottom of their minds, a respect for the mere fact of ex- 
istence, a wish to see good reason before they separate things 
joined together by nature, and perhaps, they will think, by 
divine law; a disposition to cling to the details of experience, 
as having at least a presumptive sacredness; nay, even a higher 
love for such beauty itself as is presented to them in the real 
universe, than for any which is got by the dissolving and re- 
composing power of their own eclectic idealism. 

Shelley shows no trace of this feeling. He is idealist to the 
heart’s core. In the first place, the root of much of this sort of 
feeling is adhesiveness of temperament, and Shelley had but 
very little of this; he did not instinctively cling to things or 
persons as he has seen and known them, simply because he had 
so seen and known them. In the next place, a good deal more 
of it is due to a spiritual preference of that beauty and goodness 
which has penetrated and conquered. a resisting medium, as. 
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compared with the natural beauty of simple transparency, which 
has exerted no such moulding power. Shelley had no such 
feeling. He shrank from the resisting medium as intrinsically 
ugly, because it resisted the sunshine of beauty; and his only idea 
was to refine away the coarse material of earth until the sun- 
shine remained pure and undiluted. His adoration is all for the 
ease and richness and warmth of overflowing, passionate, lavish 
beauty. Asia, in his Prometheus Unbound, is his true goddess, 
and he paints her thus: 


“‘ Life of Life! thy lips enkindle 
With their love the breath between them ; 
And thy smiles before they dwindle 
Make the cold air fire ; then screen them 
In those looks, where whoso gazes 
Faints, entangled in their mazes. 


Child of Light! thy lips are burning 

Through the vest which seems to hide them, 
As the radiant lines of morning 

Through the clouds ere they divide them ; 
And this atmosphere divinest 
Shrouds thee wheresoe’er thou shinest. 


Fair are others; none beholds thee, 

But thy voice sounds low and tender, 
Like the fairest, for it folds thee 

From the sight, that liquid splendour ; 
And all feel, yet see thee never, 
As I feel now, lost for ever ! 


Lamp of earth! where’er thou movest, 

Its dim shapes are clad with brightness, 
And the souls of whom thou lovest 

Walk upon the winds with lightness, 
Till they fail as I am failing, 
Dizzy, lost, yet unbewailing.” 


Nothing could express better the ideal of melting beauty; the 
beauty which, like a rich odour, makes us “ faint,” according to 
Shelley’s own favourite expression. 

Further again, as we have said, Shelley’s intellect and ima- 
gination were not of a sort to handle and master a complex 
whole. There was no grip in them. Infinitely subtle they 
were; and if they had had more volition, they might perhaps 
have been less subtle; but of volition they were almost desti- 
tute. His imagination was of one dimension only,—a point of 
moving fire generating myriads of beautiful shapes, but never 
illuminating any thing beyond the single series of connected 
positions which the spark traversed between the moment of 
kindling and the moment of extinction. Hence the far greater 
perfection of his shorter lyrics, and the superiority of the Cenci, 
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which is constituted by one single thrill of preternatural horror, 
to any other of his longer poems. He never holds up either a 
subject or a character steadily before his mind to examine it in 
all its parts; even the Cenc? is a passion, not a drama,—the 
silver gleam of a winter torrent down a terrific precipice, leay- 
ing a shudder behind, and no more. 

Thus Shelley’s intellectual, moral, and emotional nature 
alike made him a pure idealist. There was no moulding, no 
subduing, no conquering element in the Beauty he worshipped. 
It conquered by passive fascination alone, not by any inherent 
dominating force. There was no inherent strength in his con- 
ception of beauty. He abstracted it from the world, instead of 
impressing or imposing it on it. His intellect had no grappling- 
irons wherewith to cling to the existing order of things till he 
had exhausted its possibilities; his conscience showed the finest 
feminine qualities and faithfulness in the sense of mere endur- 
ance, but recoiled abruptly from all aggressive exploits against 
the coarse jumbled evils of the world; his affections were not 
dumb conservative things, which fastened on the forms conse- 
crated by time and usage, but swift gleams of chameleon-like 
rapture. His creed on this head he has versified for us, though 
he was perhaps higher than his creed. The passage throws a 
considerable light on his whole cast of intellect : 


‘*T never was attached to that great sect 
Whose doctrine is, that each one should select 
Out of the crowd a mistress or a friend, 
And all the rest, though fair and wise, commend 
To cold oblivion; though it is the code 
Of modern morals, and the beaten road 
Which those poor slaves with weary footsteps tread 
Who travel to their home among the dead 
By the broad highway of the world, and so 
With one chained friend, perhaps a jealous foe, 
The dreariest and the longest journey go. 
True love in this differs from gold and clay, 
That to divide is not to take away ; 
Love is like understanding, that grows bright 
Gazing on many truths; ’tis like thy light, 
Imagination ! which from earth and sky, 
And from the depths of human fantasy, 
As from a thousand prisms and mirrors, fills 
The universe with glorious beams, and kills 
Error, the worm, with many a sunlike arrow 
Of its reverberated lightning. Narrow 
The heart that loves, the brain that contemplates, 
The life that wears, the spirit that creates 
One object and one form, and builds thereby 
A sepulchre for its eternity.” 


This is the natural creed of an inconstant imagination. 
G 
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Rapid change, strung together only by the continuity of a 
flash of feeling, being thus the law of Shelley’s imagination, all 
his longer poems, except the Cenct, are very defective in unity. 
Even Adonais is only a shimmer of beautiful regret, full of 
arbitrary though harmonious and delicate fancies; while the 
Witch of Atlas gauges for us the spontaneous tendencies of 
Shelley’s volatile and inconstant imagination, when it happened 
to be entirely free from the spell of any strong desire, and 
shows us how loose was the texture of his genius when not 
dominated by such feelings. No other poet could make us take 
the slightest interest in the subject. The witch is the imper- 
sonation of Shelley’s own fancy-free imagination, and is said to 
be the spirit of love, but exhibits it only in the shape of that 
| pale gentleness of disposition which Shelley so often confounded 
with love. She, like the poet himself, has storehouses of all 
essences of beauty, “sounds of air,” “ folded in cells of crystal 
silence :” 





pa 











‘Such as we hear in youth, and think the feeling 
Will never die ; yet, ere we are aware, 
The feeling and the sound are fled and gone, 
And the regret they leave remains alone.”’ 





i And then, too, she has essences of dreams, “ swift, sweet, and 
| quaint,” each “in his thin sheath like a chrysalis;” and “ odours 
in akind of aviary” which are commissicned to stir sweet thoughts 
or sad in destined minds; and even “ liquors clear and sweet,”— 
a sort of essence of healing influences, the agreeable quintessence 
of a celestial apothecary’s shop, without any of the unpleasant 
terrestrial alloys,—in fact, all the beauties which Shelley had 
distilled in thought out of this miscellaneous world ;—and won- 
derful atoms of detailed beauty they are, most exquisitely com- 
bining thoughts with perceptions, but wanting as a whole just 
in the very thing in which Shelley’s imagination was wanting,— 
connecting purpose or subduing comprehensiveness. The Witch 
does not sleep at night, but lies in trance, “with open eyes, 
closed feet, and folded palm,” in the fountain, watching the 
constellations reel and dance over her; or, in winter, in a well 
} of crimson fire, watching the flakes of snow melt as they touch 
i it. She moulds a sexless companion out of snow and fire “ tem- 
pered by love,” and with it voyages about, “circling the image 
of a shooting star,” and otherwise investigating all the subtle 
dreams of Shelley’s fancy. But her most characteristic occupation 
is the one Shelley assigns her in human affairs: here she would 
defeat all the crooked purposes of priests and hypocrites, but 
without changing the heart of deceit; she would gratify lovers’ 
passions, and save them from the results; in short, she would 
remove all the natural obstructions to the sweeter desires of 
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human life, defeat the unnatural vices, and smooth the way to 
a placid adjustment of wants and pleasures. This is an exact re- 
flection of the spontaneous reverie of Shelley’s imagination when 
not illuminated by some glowing flash of feeling. It busied 
itself with fusing together mental and sensuous impressions into 
symbols of rare beauty; in shaking them up in the kaleidoscope 
of his delicate fancy; or in using them more thoughtfully to 
construct a world from which all wrong and violence should be 
eliminated ;—a thin world of distilled loveliness and spontaneous 
instinct, but containing nothing that could be called the strength 
of divine love,—a world in which evil should be fviled or evapo- 
rated rather than conquered. 

This interlunar sphere, in which Shelley places the activity 
of his Witch of Atlas, is, we believe, the region with which his own 
imagination was most familiar,—the sphere of ideal beauty lying 
midway between Divine Power and human life. His mysticism 
arises quite as much from his refusal to acknowledge the world 
beyond, as from his reluctance to meddle with the coarse details 
on this side of his appropriate world. His Witch of Atlas puts 
forth nothing which can be called constraining power at all,— 
she only removes friction; and it was a characteristic of Shelley’s 
mind that he could scarcely conceive either Power or Govern- 
ment, properly so called, except as pure evil and tyranny. This 
alone gives much of the apparent mysticism both to his political 
and his religious poems. Itis obvious, we suppose, that politics 
involve a faith in government, religion a faith in the divine 
Will. Shelley had no such faith. He believed rather in the 
abolition of government than in government; in the divinity of 
love perhaps, but love of the thinnest naturalistic type, cer- 
tainly not in the love of infinite power. Hence there are no 
poems that seem more hazy to our own age than his political 
and religious dreams. In both he is striving to delineate some- 
thing to which beneficent power is essential, and he does it by 
an elision of the very idea. He paints a mere shadow of Influ- 
ence, a white symbol of Acquiescence, thinner and less real 
than the Witch of Atlas herself, and puts the reins of this head- 
strong universe into its hands. In his political poems, indeed, 
Shelley scarcely takes the trouble to sketch even a shadow of 
government, while he carefully erases all the distinctive fea- 
tures which give force and reality to the meaning of the word: 

“The loathsome mask has fallen, the man remains, 
Sceptreless, free, uncircumscribed, but man 
Equal, unclassed, tribeless, and nationless, 
Exempt from awe, worship, degree, the king 
Over himself, just, gentle, wise.’’ 


All that is wanted to his imagination is the rejection of the 
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tyrannical yoke, not the imposition of a just one. Man would 
be greater if “ sceptreless, free, equal, unclassed, tribeless, and 
nationless,” than under the laws which are the growth of history, 
and which recognise the actual distinctions between nation and 
nation. From the sceptre on the one hand, from the vulgar 
details of national prejudice and peculiarities on the other, his 
ideal mind alike recoiled. When Shelley was writing his poem 
of Hellas, Trelawny insisted on taking him to see actual Greeks 
on board the ships at Leghorn, that he might better know what 
he was writing of. They found the Greek crews “squatting 
about the decks in small knots, shrieking, gesticulating, smoking, 
eating, and gambling, like savages.” ‘* Does this realise your 
q idea of Hellenism, Shelley ? I said. ‘No; but it does of Hell,’ 
he replied.” The skipper was opposed to the Greek revolution 
because it “interrupted trade.” “Come away,” said Shelley ; 
“there is not a drop of the old Hellenic blood here. These are 
not the men to rekindle the ancient Greek fire; their souls are 
extinguished by traffic and superstition. Come away; I had 
rather not have any more of my hopes and illusions mocked by 
sad realities.” This is a striking picture of the recoil of Shelley’s 
mind from the actual men concerning whose political state he 
dreamed and poetised. 

And of course he neglected to notice not only the vices ' 
and faults which render some government necessary by way 
of remedy, but also many virtues and capacities for a life in 
common, which render all such government valuable as a con- 
centration of the energies of a united race. His abstract man 
might live perhaps “sceptreless, tribeless, and nationless ;” but 
| with the actual qualities shared by the tribe and the nation 
the value of the sceptre begins. We can easily understand, 
therefore, the feeling which Shelley is said to have expressed 
to Mr. Hogg: “ With how unconquerable an aversion do I 
shrink from political articles in newspapers and reviews! I 
have heard people talk politics by the hour, and how I hated 
it and them! I went with my father several times to the House 
of Commons, and what creatures did I see there! what faces! 
what an expression of countenance! what wretched beings!” 
Here he raised his voice to a painful pitch with fervid dislike. 
“ Good God! what men did we meet about the House, in the 
lobbies and passages! and my father was so civil to all of them 
—to animals that I regarded with unmitigated disgust!” Of 
course he did: here he found the stringy fibre of real polities,— 
power in its coarse form, wielding vulgar motives and machinery, 
—the gristle of government. Shelley had no belief in such 
government. He wanted to see man “ tribeless and nationless,” 
following gentle instincts without any friction or any yoke. 
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But if Shelley’s political view of men is confusing, because 
it ignores the governing power and the need of government in 
man, his religious view of the world is still more so, from a 
corresponding hiatus in his spiritual creed. It is curious that 
both in politics and in religion he has a tendency to give us 
feminine softness as the sovereign power, where he will allow us 
any. In the Revolt of Islam, Laone, if any one, fills the vacuum 
left by the throne,-—certainly Laone more than Laon, who is 
himself feminine enough. In the Prometheus Unbound, while 
Prometheus brings about the catastrophe by patient endurance, 
Asia, as we have said, is the only positive representation of the 
“ruling” spirit of love; and Asia is a rich overpowering per- 
fume rather than a power. Demogorgon, the genius of Eternity, 
who, in form at least, dethrones the tyrant Jupiter when the 
fated hour comes, is a form of Zero. He sits waiting for his 
task in the gloom, and never appears to do any thing again after 
it is performed. The whole catastrophe is significantly enough 
brought about by passive virtues; and Demogorgon is there- 
fore fitly enough the pure Nothing, the “reine Nichts,” or at best, 
let us say, Kant’s pure idea of & priori Time seated in @ priori 
Space, who overthrows the tyrant at last simply because the 
tyrant’s day is done. Panthea describes him thus, and he is 
even more negative than he is described to be: 


‘TT see a mighty Darkness 
Filling the seat of power, and rays of gloom 
Dart round, as light from the meridian sun, 
Ungazed upon and shapeless; neither limb, 
Nor form, nor outline; yet we feel it is 
A living Spirit.” 


The reader does not feel it at all, and certainly Shelley as a 
poet did not feel it,—nothing can be more imbecile than Demo- 
gorgon’s function in the poem. Prometheus only represents 
created beings; and his virtues are summed up in lines which 
tell how anxiously Shelley wished to inculcate that the highest 
virtues of the creature are purely passive: 


‘*¢ To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite, - 
To forgive wrongs darker than death or night, 
To defy power which seems omnipotent, 
To love and bear, to hope till Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates ; 
Neither to change, nor flatter, nor repent,— 
This, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 
Good, great, and joyous, beautiful and free ; 
This is alone Life, Joy, Empire, and Victory.”’ 


In this fine poem Shelley in reality puts no personal Power 
over Jupiter. Tyranny he represents as personal will; but the 
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ower that dethrones tyranny is a breath, a shadow, nothing. 
fn short, Will falls from the throne of the Universe by its own 
weight, and there is nothing to take its place. To Shelley all 
will is obstructive; the only being he can really worship is the 
rich radiant spirit of feminine loveliness, through whom alone 
even Prometheus can find his rest; and even for her he feels not 
worship, but “the desire of the moth for the star.” 

The characteristics, then, of Shelley’s poetical mysticism 
seem to us to be the spirit of unsatisfied desire which kindles it, 
the intellectualised character of that desire, impregnated as it is 
every where with the fixed air of subtle thought, and yet never 
dominated or controlled by that thought,—a consequent awe- 
lessness of instinct, which rushes on its way with a craving only 
whetted by the desultory stirrings of a minutely luminous intel- 
lect into the curiosity of passion,—an eclectic idealism, which 
recoils from every thing unattractive,—a love of beauty, which 
excludes the attribute of strength, and includes only passive 
virtues,—all culminating in the substitution of either Time or 
Zero in the place of the power of God. We do not think that 
his genius, trained as it was, could have taken any other path 
of development. He received in his earliest days the severest 
shock of repulsion from the world as it was. His whele genius 
led him to the elaboration of ideal beauties. There was some- 
thing of his own “sensitive plant” in his mind, which made him 
start away from repulsive qualities, and rendered him incapable 
of reconciling contradictions, or holding together with a strong 
hand the various elements of a complex problem. Into.one side 
of human perfection he had a far higher insight than most men 
of his day,—the passive nobility of beautiful instinct and en- 
durance. But the very idealising tendency which repelled him 
from human politics repelled him also from all human creeds, 
and the very first objection he took to them was to their de- 
mand of deference for a spiritual King. From all arbitrary 
authority he recoiled, and never apparently conceived the reality 
of authority properly so called, not arbitrary. Hence, to save 
his faith in human nature, he was almost compelled to seat 
a shadow on tlie throne of the Universe. The only marvel is, 
that his imagination still kept a throne of the Universe at all, 
even for a shadow. His ideal world was one “ where music and 
moonlight and feeling are one,” and in such a world probably 
no throne or sceptre would be needed. The result of his 
idealism, as of all idealism, was, that he nowhere found any true 
rest for his spirit, since he never came upon any free and im- 
routable will on which to lean. The sense of weakness, of a 
longing to lean somewhere and no strength on which to lean, 
runs through his whole poems: 
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“¢ Yet now despair itself is mild 
Even as the winds and waters are ; 
I could lie down like a tired child, 
And weep away the life of care 
Which I have borne, and yet must bear,” 


is a burden that reappears habitually in his poetry. There is 
but one passage in all Shelley’s exquisite poetry which rises 
into pure sublimity,—because power is of the essence of sub- 
limity, and Shelley had no true sense of power. But one does, 
and that is, characteristically enough, the passage in which he 
puts into Beatrice Cenci’s heart the sudden doubt lest the 
spiritual world be without God after all: 


‘* Sweet Heaven, forgive weak thoughts! If there should be 
No God, no Heaven, no Earth, in the void world,— 
The wide, gray, lampless, deep, unpeopled world !” 


A sublimer line was scarcely ever written. It casts just a 
gleam on the infinite horror of an empty eternity, and then drops 
the veil again, leaving the infinitude of weakness and emptiness 
intensified into asublimity. Yet here is the true root of Shelley’s 
restlessness—the suspicion that when desire fails, the object of the 
heart’s desire may fail with it,— that “ the One” who “ remains” 
is a thinner, fainter, less living thing than the “many” which 
“change and pass,’—that there is nothing substantial at the 
heart of the universe,—no Will behind the fleeting beauty, no 
strength of self-sacrifice behind the melting love. Shelley was 
no Atheist. His Pantheism was sincere, and at times no doubt 
a kind of faith to him; but belief in a universal essence gave no 
solidity to the order of the world, no firm law to the flux and 


‘reflux of human desire, had no power to say, “ Be still, and know 


that I am God.” Behind this “ form and flush of the universal 
beauty” there always lay a dreadful phantom of possible empti- 
ness. He felt of Pantheism as he felt of the pictured falsehoods 
on the surface of the individual mind, that they might be all an 
illusive scenic effect. “Lift not the painted veil which those 
who live call life.’ What if we were to find even behind the 
fresco of universal loveliness nothing but a “ wide, gray, lamp- 
less, deep, unpeopled world” ? 
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THE preceding list of works will at once show the nature and 
extent of the task which we have imposed on ourselves in the pre- 
sent article. We are not going to enter on any discussion of ab- 
stract theories, or on any analysis of the philosophical arguments 
which are brought forward in support of them. Our work is 
at once more simple and more urgent. The controversies which 
find their battle-ground in the Church of England seem to 
multiply almost as rapidly as the heads of the Lernzan hydra; 
but, like these heads, they spring from one root, and on this 
final question we purpose now to insist with that plainness of 
speech which has never been more imperatively needed than at 
the present time. Behind all discussions on the authority of 
the Bible lies the one absorbing’ subject of human destiny. It 
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is better and more honest to declare at once, that on this ques- 
tion only one answer will be accepted by the English people; 
but it is no light thing, if, as we believe, it can be said with 
truth that the Church of England has returned this answer. 
In her interest, next only to that of truth and justice, we desire 
to speak. She is facing a great danger; but that danger arises 
from the progress, not of historical criticism, but of a feeling 
of doubt whether her voice is raised to proclaim unreservedly 
the absolute righteousness of God. Her authority is claimed 
for a vast scheme of popular theology. Among her ministers, 
some few openly denounce parts of this scheme, many practically 
ignore it; while others uphold it by arguments which would 
make it indifferent whether we worship God, or whether we 
worship Moloch. It bodes no good to a church when its lay 
members begin to suspect that the clergy are upholding a 
system of dogmas in some part of which at least they do not 
believe. It is a still darker sign if they come to think that 
these dogmas impute what, amongst men, would be called the 
worst injustice to a Being who is represented as infinitely mer- 
ciful and loving. It becomes therefore a subject of paramount 
importance to ascertain what is in fact the practical teaching 
of the clergy on the subject of Eternal Punishment, and whether 
that teaching is consistent with itself and with the religion on 
which it professes to rest. 

The subject cannot possibly be put aside. The course of 
thought and criticism at home, the more urgent needs of mis- 
sionaries abroad, will again and again demand answers to ques- 
tions which all feel to be of greater moment than any other. 
The age, which has fearlessly scrutinised the histories of Greece 
and Rome, which has laid down the laws by which these are to 
be judged, and has applied these laws with rigid impartiality to 
all researches or speculations, whether they tell for or against 
the orthodox belief,* will not be hindered from examining the 
grounds of the doctrines which fix the destinies of all mankind. 
It is impossible to doubt that the clergy generally are well 
aware of this. The old language on the subject of hell-torments 
is by comparison seldom heard at the present day; and the pass- 
ing reference to them is commonly followed by the tranquil 
announcement of a just retribution for all sin, While in this 


* The criticisms of Sir Cornewall Lewis are directed with equal severity 
against the reconstructed Assyrian history of Mr. Rawlinson and the Egyptology 
of Baron Bunsen. The former is supposed to corroborate the history of the Old 
Testament, the latter to upset it. To the historical critic either issue is wholly 
beside the question; but of course his weapons may strike that which he had no 
conscious intention of assailing. Minucius Felix never thought of the labours of 
Samson when he thrust aside those of Heracles by the famous criterion, ‘‘ Hee, 
si facta essent, fierent: quia fieri non possunt, ideo nec facta sunt.” 
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country the clergy feel that any thing more would be practi- 
cally thrown away, they find it at once an easier and a more 
worthy task to insist on those truths which neither they nor 
their people in their secret hearts deny. From time to time 
men of greater honesty and greater courage give utterance to 
what is working in the minds of others, and plainly show that 
not merely the course of modern criticism, but our first religious 
instincts, make the subject of Eternal Punishment the great 
question of the age. 

Twice at least within the last ten years something like a 
plain answer has been given to this question. . The Theological 
Essays of Mr. Maurice roused an opposition scarcely less vehe- 
ment than that which denounced Essays and Reviews ; but it 
was easy to see that the former lost half their force by the 
writer’s seeming love of paradox; while the latter have been 
commonly regarded as the ambiguous utterances of men who 
felt more than they dared to put down in words. The practical 
needs of the missionary will not be so easily set aside. It is 
one thing to speak, in this country, of heathens as being des- 
tined to torments which shall have no end, and another to insist, 
before the heathen themselves, that all sin not repented of at 
the hour of death will plunge the sinner into endless misery. 
In his commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, the 
Bishop of Natal admits that the task of teaching Christian 
doctrine “to intelligent adult natives, who have the simplicity 
of children, but withal the earnestness and thoughtfulness of 
men, ... is a sifting process for the opinions of any teacher 
who feels the deep moral obligation of answering truly and 
faithfully and unreservedly his fellow-man looking up to him 
for light and guidance, and asking, ‘Are you sure of this? 
Do you know this to be true? Do you really believe that?” 
The Zulus of Southern Africa are not slow in drawing the 
logical inferences from the dogma of Eternal Punishment, as 
ordinarily understood and set before them; but they are more 
ready to question its justice than to adopt the belief which 
drove Antony and Macarius into the Nitrian desert. 

These are things on which the nation at large will soon have 
to make up its mind. But while the doctrine of an endless 
punishment for all men dying with unrepented sin is asserted 
judicially * to be the doctrine of the Church of England, and 
while from time to time we have explanations of its nature 
which leave us in no doubt of the speaker’s meaning, how are 
we to explain the fact that it should be less and less frequently 
brought before the people? A real conviction of its truth 
would lead men to dwell on it to the exclusion of almost every 
* Judgment of the Court of Arches in the case of Fendall v. Wilson, p. 44. 
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other dogma, to enforce it by night and by day with a vehe- 
ment and untiring energy. Instead of this, the Bishop of Natal 
asserts, and asserts truly, that the dogma “is very seldom 
stated in plain words in the presence of any intelligent con- 
gregation.” If prominently brought forward, it is generally 
before the ignorant and before children. 

Put in the simplest way, this doctrine asserts that the con- 
dition of every man is irrevocably fixed at the moment of his 
death,—that, owing to the fall of Adam, the natural doom of 
all his children, without exception, is an unending existence of 
torment,—that the death of Christ has indeed redeemed man- 
kind, but procured salvation only for those who believe the 
Gospel and are baptised into his church,—that, further, every 
Christian must die in a state of penitence, and that the slightest 
failing not repented of at the moment of death consigns him to 
endless flame. Thus a sharp line is drawn which divides all 
mankind into two classes; and from the number of those who 
are saved not only all openly evil-livers are cast out, but all 
heathen who, having not the law, have not been a law to them- 
selves; and among Christians, all who have not died in the 
faith of Christ. Thus the gates of hell close on all who may be 
set down as careless and indifferent, or as mere moralists, or 
sceptics, or philosophers, all, in short, who do not at the hour of 
death with true penitence place their conscicus trust in the 
great sacrifice of Christ. This doctrine knows nothing of shades 
of character or degrees of guilt. It may admit the salvation of 
really good heathen men to whom the Gospel has never been 
preached, and possibly of all children dying before the commis- 
sion of actual sin.* Ignorant Christians it regards as heathen, 
and there can be no reason to exempt them from a doom which 
awaits the vast mass, nay almost the whole of the latter. 

This dogma may of course be enforced in ways indefinitely 
various. It may be so put as to make God's hatred of all sin 
the prominent idea, or it may be clothed with the coarsencss of 
the most vindictive passion. It may be urged with the earnest- 
ness of the saint who is ready to die for others, or with the 
horrible selfishness of the blasphemer who professes to see the 
mercy of God in the damnation of infants. But, in whatever 
form it may be put, the doctrine is in itself repulsive. Human 
nature shrinks froma penalty which it cannot comprehend, and 
of which it certainly cannot see the justice or the purpose. In 
the words of Dean Milman, “to the eternity of hell-torments 
there is, and ever must be, notwithstanding the peremptory 
decrees of dogmatic theology, and the reverential dread of so 


* The Church of England speaks positively only in the case of baptised chil- 
dren who die before such commission of sin. 
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many religious minds of tampering with what seems the lan- 
guage of the New Testament, a tacit repugnance.”* Doubtless 
there are many truths of Christianity which may at first shock 
or startle those who have grown up in a different philosophy. 
The cross of Christ may be to the Jews a stumbling-block and 
to the Greeks an offence; but it is possible to mistake the 
nature of this antagonism, or to exaggerate it until it becomes 
a fiction. But there is no other doctrine which leaves on the 
mind and heart an aching sense as of irremediable pain; no 
other of which the real belief must throw a dark shade over all 
human life, and tempt the believer to gird himself with the 
cord of Dominic and Francis, and go forth to snatch if but afew 
brands from the burning. There is no other which sets the 
purest and most natural of human affections in direct conflict 
with what is held to be the revelation of the divine will. If on 
the night of the Passover there was not a house in Egypt in 
which there was not one dead, there must be many dead in 
almost every Christian home, unless the terms of this dogma 
are set at naught. There is no man living who has not loved 
those of whose conscious faith he can say nothing. ‘There is not 
one who does not still love some, perhaps many, such, on whose 
bodies the grave has closed. There is not one who will not 
continue to iove them till he himself comes to dic; and in the 
mean while he will vainly seek to understand how after that 
time he can become indifferent to the doom of those whom he 
has loved, and feels that he must love, on earth. 

It is clear that only the most stringent authority will bring 
men to believe such a doctrine as this. Their own conception 
(whether innate or acquired) of divine qualities and attributes 
will never guide them to it; they can only receive it on the 
express revelation of God himself that it is really true. Chris- 
tians have come to believe that He has so revealed it, and that 
the statement of this doctrine is found in the Bible. They 
have brought themselves to believe that all morality falls to the 
ground, if the endlessness of hell-torments is called in question ; 
and hence to all such doubts, however faint and however calmly 
urged, the great barrier presented is the bulwark of plenary 
inspiration. The very vehemence with which all doubts are 
denounced as impious, seems to show that there must be some- 
thing which can only be maintained by the exclusion or sup- 
pression of all doubts. The Roman church is under no neces- 
sity to assert the absolute truth even of all doctrinal statements 
in the Bible: she has not shown her wisdom when she has done 
so. The Protestant, who does not admit the existence of any 
living infallible expositor of truth, is compelled to rest every 

* History of Latin Christianity, book xiv. chap. ii. vol. vi. p. 253, ed. 2. 
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thing on the authority of a book; and on this he must take his 
stand the more obstinately, if he feels that there is any one 
doctrine which only on such authority he would himself main- 
tain. The tendencies of modern thought are sufficiently clear ; 
and it is manifestly against the truth of facts to suppose that the 
disposition to a general unbelief is greater now than it was fifty 
a ago, or so great. But if the wants and yearnings of the 
1uman heart, if a sense of perfect harmony with every moral 
perception (whether implanted or acquired), are leading and 
will lead men to a belief in the Incarnation, the Trinity in 
Unity, or any other truth flowing out of these; there are other 
dogmas from which the very same wants and yearnings, the 
same perceptions of the essential agreement between divine and 
human goodness, will altogether repel them. The strong arm 
of ecclesiastical authority, or the dictates of temporal interest, 
or a dread of public opinion, may lead men to profess belief in 
them; but if the doctrine of endless punishment were suffered 
to rest on the grounds which have led some, who denied it 
before, to believe that Jesus Christ is God and man, no one 
can doubt that the great mass of Englishmen would thankfully 
and indignantly reject it. 

Nor would this rejection arise simply, or at all, from merely 
selfish fears. The main thought in the minds of the most sinccre 
believers will be not for themselves, but for others; nay, the 
feeling of thankfulness at being rid of the dogma will be the 
more intense, that now they can really, and without any sophis- 
try and equivocation, justify the ways of God to man. ‘The 
charge that they, who will not allow the everlasting fire and 
endless punishment to mean and to be the same thing, wish to 
introduce a wild license and crush all sense of law and duty, is 
an idle slander or a childish dream. The Roman Catholic con- 
signs to the remedial fires of Purgatory all who, though dying 
penitent, have yet made little advance towards Christian perfec- 
tion. The Protestant, who in theory condemns to endless per- 
dition all but the few of whose faith and goodness there can be 
no question, can hardly in practice bring himself to speak of any 
as undergoing the pains of hell. At the least, he cannot so think 
of those whom he has himself known and loved. Each Protestant, 
at least in England, is loud in maintaining that all sinners are 
consigned to endless punishment ; each is equally anxious to ex- 
press his belief, that his own friends are not to suffer such a doom. 
Clearly then he, and not they who reject his doctrine, is making 
the laws of God of none effect, and tampering with his absolute 
and unswerving justice. By his system they who are wholly 
unfit for so immediate a change are transferred from the feeblest 
and most imperfect Christian life here to the full blessings of the 
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saints who have surrendered their wills wholly to the will of God. 
It is the orthodox Protestant, and not his opponent, who is un- 
dermining the convictions of men, that God is of a truth the 
Righteous Judge. There is not the faintest evidence that they 
who insist on gradations of punishment are lessening the “ ter- 
rors of the Lord,” far less that they are upholding any theories of 
what is called Universalism. They have learnt, and their hearts 
tell them, that all sinners must sooner or later be brought face 
to face with the everlasting wrath of God. With the questions 
of amount or duration they resolutely decline to deal. They | 
cannot in terms deny that the resistance of the sinner may be in- 
finite, or presume in such case to determine the issue; but they 
maintain most strenuously that the wrath of God will be felt by 
all who need it, without exception.* 

Thus, in the present aspect of theological controversy, we 
have astrange sight. Almost every science runs ultimately into 
collision with some one or more of the statements of the Bible, 
and so calls into question indirectly its general authority. The 
science of geology seems utterly to contradict the cosmogony of 
the book of Genesis, Astronomy knows nothing of any pause 
in the course of the earth round the sun. The science of lan- 
guage appears not altogether to favour the idea of an original 
unity for all mankind; while the analysis of the speech, and still 
more of the mythology, of the great Aryan race furnishes no 
proof whatever that man started with high blessings, which he 
forfeited by sin. Meanwhile they who uphold the orthodox be- 
lief know well that these sciences, carried to their utmost limits, 
are not likely to come into conflict with the great truths of the 
incarnation of Christ, and of the redemption wrought by him. 
They know that the keenest scientific criticism cannot endanger 
the doctrine of that eternal life which here and hereafter be- 
longs to all who do the will of God. If these were the only 
truths to be defended, perhaps the questions of inspiration and 
authority might be discussed more calmly. But there remains 
the one dogma of endless punishment, which, if any flaw is found 
in the popular theory of inspiration, must straightway fall; and 
its defenders fight therefore with a vehement intolerance, only to 
be excused by their strange conviction, that a denial of it removes 
the groundwork ofall morality. 

The judgment of the Court of Arches, whether reversed or 
not, can only hasten the crisis. It refuses (and, it must be ad- 
mitted, rightly) to allow any reference to the statements of Serip- 
ture on one side or the other. It concerns itselfsimply with the 
law of the church, and professes only to bind the clergy. But 


* See especially Colenso’s Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, pp. 202, 
216, 262; and the tract on Forgiveness after Death, p. 18. 
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the laity remain free to range over the statements of the Bible, 
and are not bound to shut their eyes to inconsistencies and con- 
tradictions. They will not be slow to see that the great body of 
the clergy do not preach “ hell-fire ;” as, indeed, no one with full 
practical conviction believes in it. They will be able to distin- 
guish the warning of a due recompense for all sin from the threat 
of an indiscriminate vengeance against all sinners. They will 
remember further that, while their teachers speak to them gene- 
rally of God’s absolute justice, as well as his infinite love, the 
dogma of endless reprobation is yet asserted judicially to be the 
doctrine of the church to which they belong; and finally, they 
will learn that a body of men maintain in the letter a dogma 
which they do not in reality believe; and sooner or later they 
will act upon this knowledge. 

In a few years the contrast will be more startling than it is 
now. There yet live some who do not shrink from putting forth 
this doctrine in its most uncompromising form. Men of great 
power, the spell of whose eloquence has not yet been broken, 
draw out the picture in its minutest details, knowing that its 
strength lies in concrete images, not in unsubstantial generalities. 
There yet remain some who seem eager to maintain with Bishop 
Bull, that all who die with any sin not repented of “are imme- 
diately consigned to a place and state of irreversible misery,—a 
place of horrid darkness, where there shines not the least glim- 
mering of light or comfort.”* Such of course are the logical re- 
sults of the alternative which severs all men at the hour of death 
into two classes, and fixes accordingly their irrevocable doom. 
But when the Bishop of Natal asks, “ In point of fact, how many 
thoughtful clergy of the Church of England have ever deliber- 
ately taught, in plain outspoken terms, this doctrine?” the an- 
swer must be given, that some whose names stand among the 
highest in the land have set it forth in more glaring colours 
than he has himself ventured to imagine. It is the duty of all 
who know this to be the case, to show simply under what forms 
this doctrine is sometimes presented to English children, and 
what conclusions are boldly drawn from axioms which utterly 
contradict them. 

Nowhere, perhaps, is the alternative of which we have 
spoken more forcibly stated than in a sermon by Mr. Newman 
on the Individuality of the Soul.+ Even over a dogma to which, 
in Dean Milman’s words, all have a tacit repugnance, his single- 
hearted earnestness sheds some light and comfort, if not for the 
dead, yet for the living. Knowing that for the good and the 
wicked eternal life and eternal death are already here begun, he 


* Sermon iii., Works, vol. i. p. 80, Oxford, 1846. 
+ Parochial Sermons, vol. iv. sermon vi. 
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insists that the sinner is at present under God’s eternal wrath, 
and not merely that he will be so at some future time. Yet he 
shrinks not from complying with the inexorable demands of his 
system. The invisible line divides all mankind into these two 
classes; and, at the moment of their death, all who die unsancti- 
fied and unreconciled to God pass at once into a state of endless 
misery. But he did not fail to see how little men generally 
believed “that every one who lives, or has lived, is destined for 
endless bliss or torment ;’’ and how the popular convictions of 
Protestants open the door of hope far more widely than the 
Purgatory of the Church of Rome. Ifa theology so lax rises 
in part from their inability “to conceive it possible that they 
should be lost,” he does not forget that it is partly accounted 
for by natural affection. ‘Even the worst men have qualities 
which endear them to those who come near them;” therefore 
they cling to the memory of the past, and derive from it a vague 
hope, which they do not care to sift too strictly. But death not 
merely fixes the doom of the sinner; it changes his nature, not 
in degree only, but in kind. “ Human feelings cannot exist in 
hell.” Others have not hesitated to draw out the many in- 
ferences involved in this axiom: Mr. Newman drew from it 
simply a warning to fight the Christian’s battle more earnestly, 
and to hate the sin against which the wrath of God is eternally 
burning. In that church where he professes to have found 
both refuge and solace, he has to propound.a more merciful doc- 
trine. The two classes* remain; but the way of penitence and 
of hope is open to vast numbers who, in the strict belief of 
Anglicans, would be shut up with the sinners. ‘Thus far, in his 
new home, he has been removed some steps at least from “ the 
house of bondage.” 

The full meaning of Mr. Newman’s axiom cannot be com- 
prehended until we bring before ourselves the various shades of 


* The tests laid down by Mr. Newman, the Bishop of Oxford, and others, 
. clear enough. The only question is as to their application. ‘This exhaustive 
classification has reference to the tares and wheat, the sheep and goats, in the 
parables of our Lord. Mr Jowett (on the Epistle to the Romans, &c., vol. i. p. 
416, Essay on Natural Religion) will not say in which of these two divisions we 
should find a place for the majority of mankind, ‘“ who have a belief in God and 
immortality,” but “have nevertheless hardly any consciousness of the peculiar 
doctrines of the Gospel ;” who ‘‘ have never in their whole lives experienced the 
love of God, or the sense of sin, or the need of forgiveness,” but who are often 
“remarkable for the purity of their morals,” for their “strong and disinterested 
attachments” and their ‘quick human sympathies;” and of whom “it would be a 
mistake to say that they are without religion.” ‘Theologians would not share 
Mr. Jowett’s hesitation. These men, although members of the church outwardly, 
do not die consciously in the faith of Christ, and they must therefore be shut out 
for ever from the presence of God. But they are just the men of whom Protest-_ 
ants speak as having “ gone to heaven,” although their theory consigns them to 
a very different doom. 
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character which are included under the class of impenitent sin- 
ners. One effect of such theology is to paralyse the will for 
action where action is most of all needed. If such a line of 
severance exists, there must be those in heaven who were very 
nigh to hell, and some in hell who were very near to heaven. 
To tell the young that there are millions in endless torments 
who have failed in sight of the goal, millions who have only not 
won the prize, millions who have been a// but saved, is not likely 
to supply the readiest motive to be up and doing. The hard- 
ness of the conflict is yet further increased by theories on post- 
baptismal sin, which tend practicaily to put it almost beyond 
the reach of pardon; and faults which, if committed before 
receiving the sacrament of regeneration would be of but little 
moment, avail to crush down the soul of the baptised for ever. 
But as long as the exaggeration consists in making still more 
narrow the strait road which leads to life, no other difficulty 
arises than the thought that God, who is all-merciful, lays on 
his weak creatures a burden which they are scarcely able to 
bear. When, however, we compare the teaching of one man 
with that of others on this subject of eternal punishment, we 
begin to see that their doctrines not merely represent the Divine 
Being as implacably revengeful and utterly unjust, but rest on 
axioms which entirely contradict each other, as well as certain 
articles of faith in which all alike profess their belief. Mr. 
Newman grounded his description of the doom of sinners on the 
maxim that human affections cannot exist in hell; the teaching 
of the Bishop of Oxford on this subject rests, or rested, on a 
very different idea. 

In a sermon preached in the parish church of Banbury, on 
the 24th of February 1850, the Bishop of Oxford dramatised 
the day of judgment.* He was preaching especially to the 


* We have not hesitated to make use of notes, taken (approvingly) at the 
time, of a sermon which certainly cannot be charged with prophesying smooth 
things. A discourse addressed specially co children on their confirmation may be 
more fitly alleged as a specimen of ordinary parochial teaching than a sermon 
preached before a University audience. Yet the two sermons on * The Revelation 
of God the Probation of Man,” preached by the Bishop of Oxford before the Uni- 
versity in 1861, are entitled to ail the credit due to the sermon at Banbury for 
plainness of speech. We cannot even enter on an examination of the equivocal 
sophistry which runs through these sermons. We content ourselves with remark- 
ing that, on evidence which has been much called in question, he makes a young 
man of great promise, and much simplicity of character, die ‘in darkness and 
despair” before he had ‘‘ reached the fullness of earliest manhood.” The alleged 
cause is indulgence in doubts,—of what kind we are not told, Yet there is some 
difference between the promulgation of an impure Gnosticism and doubts on the 
accuracy of the Mosaic cosmogony, Unquestionably the bishop is referring to 
doubts of the latter kind; and we can only say, that to condemn to endless torments 
@ young man of good life because he doubted whether the sun and moon really 
stood still at Joshua’s bidding, is almost worse than te consign to the same iate 
the school-girl of the Banbury sermon. 
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children who had on that day been confirmed by him; and he 
judged rightly, that nothing could enable them to realise the 
state of the lost more vividly than a series of portraits repre- 
senting the several classes of impenitent sinners in judgment. 
But inasmuch as the example of the worst sort of mankind 
would be of little practical use, he sought his warnings chiefly 
from those on whom the world would be disposed to look favour- 
ably. The poet, the statesman, and the orator, the scholar 
and philosopher, the moralist, the disobedient child, the careless 
youth, were each in their turn described as standing before the 
judgment-seat. No touch was wanting in each case to complete 
the picture; and if the object was to awaken the passion of fear, 
the preacher’s effort could fail only with those who saw that the 
picture was inconsistent with the constantly recurring statement, 
that hell contains nothing but what is simply and utterly evil. 
As addressed to the young, his words ought not to do violence 
to a sense of right and wrong, probably in most of them suffi- 
ciently weak, or tend to lower and confuse ideas respecting the 
Divine Nature which were already sufficiently inadequate. How 
far the sermon was likely to produce such a result may perhaps 
be determined by taking a few of the examples brought forward. 
After describing the death of the impenitent,—sometimes in tor- 
ment, sometimes in indifference, more often in self-deceit,—the 
Bishop of Oxford depicted them before the judgment-seat, still 
possibly deceiving themselves, until the delusion is ended by the 
words which bid them go into the lake of fire. ‘“ What,” he 
asked, ‘* will it be for the scholar.to hear this, the man of refined 
and elegant mind who nauseates every thing common, mean, and 
vulgar, who has kept aloof from every thing that may annoy or 
vex him, and hated every thing that was distasteful?. . . How, 
again, shall it be with many of whom the world thinks highly, 
who are rich and well-to-do, sober and respectable, benevolent 
and kind? Such an one has been esteemed as an excellent neigh- 
bour ; he has had a select circle of friends whom he has boun- 
tifully entertained; and when he dies, there is a grand funeral, 
and it is put upon his tombstone that he is universally lamented. 
What is the Scripture comment on all this?—in hell he lifted 


‘up his eyes, being in torments.” He placed his hearers by the 


deathbed of the rich man. “See, in the house of Dives there 
are hurrying steps and anxious faces. Dives is sick, and his 
neighbours are sorry, because he has been a good neighbour to 
them, polite and hospitable, and ever ready to interchange the 
amenities of life. Dives is sick, and his brothers are sorry, be- 
cause he has been a kind brother to them, and now they must 
lose his care and see him no more. Soonallisover. The body 
lies in state. His friends come together and attend it to the 
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tomb, and over it is placed the recording tablet stating him to 
be a very paragon of human virtues. And while this is going 
on upon the earth, where is Dives himself? suffering in torments, 
because in his lifetime he had received his good things.” But 
more terrible still (and chiefly as being addressed to children) 
was the picture of a school-girl cut off at the age of thirteen or 
fourteen. In her short life she had not seldom played truant 
from school, had told some lies, had been obstinate and dis- 
obedient. Now she had to bid farewell to heaven and to hope, 
to her parents, her brothers and her sisters. What was her 
agony of grief, that she should never again look on their gentle 
faces, never hear their well-known voices! All their acts of 
love return to her again—all the old familiar scenes, remem- 
bered with a regret which no words can describe, with a gnaw- 
ing sorrow which no imagination can realise. Henceforth she 
must dwell among beings on whom there is no check or restraint. 
The worst of men are there, with every spark of human feeling 
extinguished, without any law to moderate the fury of their 
desperate rage. ‘To complete the picture, the lost angels were 
mingled with this awful multitude, in torment themselves and 
the instruments of torturing others. They stood round their 
human victims, exulting in their agonies and increasing per- 
petually the sting of their ceaseless anguish. The bodies of men 
as well as their souls were subjected to their fearful sway. 
“The drunkard they seized and tortured by the instrument of 
his intemperance, the lustful man by the instrument of his lust, 
the tyrant by the instrument of his tyranny.” 

These descriptions involve some curious and not very con- 
sistent conclusions; but chiefly perhaps they suggest that the 
difference between the ninth and the nineteenth centuries is not 
very great after all. The demonology of the Bishop of Oxford is 
almost more minute and elaborate than that of Bede or William 
of Malmesbury.* But, leaving this, we have to mark that in 
this scheme, as in that of Mr. Newman, (1) all mankind are 
divided into two classes at the hour of death, and (2) that hell is 
the abode of nothing that is not utterly evil. But it goes beyond 
the teaching of Mr. Newman in asserting (3) that hell is a chaos 
of unrestrained passion, (4) that all its inhabitants may attack 
one another at will, and (5) that all, whom we should be dis- 
posed to judge most leniently, retain their better characteristics, 
and remain, in short, precisely what they had been on earth. 

On a subject of such fearful moment every statement should 
be sifted with all sobriety and earnestness. It might be not 


* Bede, iii. 19; Malmesbury, ii, 2. The details of bodily torment inflicted by 
demons run into images which have their ludicrous as well as their fearful side. 
See Milman’s Latin Christianity, book xiv. ch. ii. 
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difficult to present illustrations, such as have now been noticed, 
even under a ludicrous aspect; but it is more seemly to ask how, 
if these things are so, each man is to be rewarded according to 
his works. The brutal murderer and the bloodthirsty despot 
remain what they were. Their cruelty is not lessened, their 
physical force seemingly not abated. The philosopher and 
moralist, the man of learning and elegant tastes, the child who 
has died almost in infancy, remain also what they were; and all, 
murderers, philosophers, and children, are hurled together into 
an everlasting chaos. The strong can choose out victims who 
cannot resist them; the weak can find none to torment in their 
turn, and, according to the supposition, they have no wish to 
torment any onc. Hell is not the habitation of human affec- 
tion. Yet the child carries thither her love for her parents, her 
brothers, her teachers; nay, she yearns for their blessedness, 
not only because it is a condition free from torment, but because 
they are with their loving and merciful Father. The sceptical 
philosopher whose life was a pattern of mere moral strictness, 
the man of refined habits and ready benevolence, remain like- 
wise what they were; and they are to be punished by being 
thrown with those who never had a thought or care either for 
elegance, philosophy, or morality. The school-girl may be 
tormented by Ahab or Cesar Borgia; Shelley may find himself 
assailed by Jonathan Wild or Commodus.* It may well seem 
profane thus to put names together; but if such a theory be 
true, the conclusion is perfectly justifiable; and we are justified 
further in maintaining, (1) that on this supposition the punish- 
ment is wholly unequal, unless all have committed the same 
amount of sin, and are equally steeped in guilt (which yet they 
are admitted not to be), or unless all become equally fiendish 
{which is manifestly denied). 

But (2) in either case the less guilty are the greater suf- 
ferers. Ifall are made equally diabolical by the mere passing 
from this world into the next, still, in undergoing the change, 
some will have lost much more good than others,—many losing 
very little, others losing a great deal. And if they do not 
become equally bad, then the sensitive and refined will be 
trampled on by fiercer beings, who will lead an endless carnival 
of violence. 

(3) This latter class would scarcely be punished at all. To 
take a troop of the most hardened criminals, and leave them 
shut up by themselves to their own devices, would scarcely be 


* To raise an objection on the score of mentioning names is to betray a doubt 
as to the individual existence of all human souls after death. Nor did Mr. New- 
man fail to discern and to denounce such hidden unbelief. See more especially 
the sermon already cited, vol. iv, sermon vi. 
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called punishment in any human code. To coop up with these 
other criminals of a different stamp, weak, sensitive, and specially 
open to softer and purer feelings, would indeed be punishment 
fearful enough for the latter, while it would give a zest to the 
horrible passions of the former. 

But further, (4) evil on this hypothesis is to increase and 
multiply for ever. Bishop Butler's sermon on Resentment 
will show clearly enough the course of that passion, when un- 
controlled, even on earth. But here all check, divine and 
human, is to be removed for ever. In some way or other we 
are to suppose that all will feel the sting of remorse; but ac- 
cording to this idea they will at the same time have the will 
and the power to repeat the sins for which they suffer, nay 
to add to these sins others incomparably more tremendous. 

But the orthodox theology which severs all men into two 
classes, to be fixed at the moment of their death, still maintains 
that the final cause of the divine government of the world is 
the victory of righteousness over sin. It still asserts that when 
the last enemy has been destroyed, God shall be all in all. Yet, 
according to the hypothesis of the Bishop of Oxford, the vast 
majority of the whole human race, of all times and countries,— 
all wicked heathen, all wicked Christians, all children who die 
with faults not repented of, all mere moralists, all men of in- 
different or negative characters,—depart into a realm where 
lawlessness reigns supreme. In this anarchy is involved the 
permission to sin afresh perpetually in infinitely increasing 
ratio. Here undoubtedly the calculation of numbers may, or 
rather must, come in. ‘The children of Adam may be beyond 
any earthly census, but they are not innumerable. As Mr. 
Newman cautiously and reverently expressed it, that which 
gives especial solemnity to the thought of death is, “that we 
have reason to suppose that souls on the wrong side of the 
line are far more numerous than on the right.” It is dis- 
honest and cowardly to palter and dally with such a subject 
as this. If the words of the Bishop of Oxford are true, then 
Satan, who is the lord of this lawless realm, has for ever severed 
nine-tenths, possibly nineteen-twentieths, possibly more, of the 
whole human race from the love and the law of God. From 
this vast kingdom he has banished God, and in it he may exult 
in the endless aggrandisement of sin. Some very indisputable 
proof is needed for the belief that the victory of God means 
nothing more than this, and unquestionably no man in his 
senses would ever speak thus of any earthly king who had 
lost nineteen-twentieths of his kingdom, over which he had 
been obliged to abandon all control. We might give him all 
the credit which a qualified success deserves. We might say 
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that he had put bounds to rebellion, and prevented the rebels 
from harming those who had not joined them; but it would be 
an absurd mockery to say that he had overthrown and destroyed 
his enemies, and recovered all his ancient power. If popular 
theologians speak truly, the victory of God would be even 
more partial, and Ahriman will indeed have triumphed over 
Ormuzd. ; 

But the orthodox theology has also to deal with the relation 
of those who are saved to those who are lost. Once at least 
they all meet for recognition before the throne of judgment. 
There parents are to look on children, once loved and cherished, 
now appointed for the burning. There the husband is to see 
the wife, whom he loved to the last, borne away into the lake 
of fire. There brothers, whose love was one, but whose lot is 
now different, are to take their farewell, and to see each other 
againno more. That the sinners should mourn for the blessings 
which they have lost, and that their anguish should be increased 
by the very consciousness that they who loved them once are 
blessed still, need perhaps, in such a scheme, present no great 
difficulty. But the happiness of the righteous must not be 
disturbed, and some solution must be found for the huge per- 
plexities so produced. No theologian ventures to assert that 
we are to hate all sinners in this life; rather, our love is to 
be increased by the consciousness of their sin and need. The 
miserable wretches who haunt the filthy courts of crowded 
cities are to be sought out with the more tenderness and zeal, 
because they are exasperated against an order which, to them, 
appears thoroughly iniquitous. Their blasphemies are not to 
deter us from seeking to do them good; after a few years are 
past, they will prevent God from so doing. In some way or 
other, the righteous in heaven are to acquiesce in a necessity 
which is laid on the Divine Being himself. We do not hate 
them now, but we shall hate them hereafter; nay, those who 
are lost shall retain their love for us long after the last lin- 
gering fecling has been extinguished in ourselves. We may 
struggle to escape from the labyrinth of unintelligible contra- 
dictions, but the conclusion remains, that the assurance of our 
own salvation will enable us to look with indifference on the de- 
parture of lost friends into hell. At the least, that consciousness 
will not be allowed to interfere with our bliss. This can only 
be done by one of two suppositions: either we shall come to 
hate all sinners because we detest sin, or we shall be able to 
forget sin and sinners altogether. 

But if it be impossible (as for men in this life at least it 
would seem to be impossible) to feel an unmixed hatred for 
any being not wholly evil, then the mere comfort of those who 
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are saved demands that all who are lost shall cease to retain 
the least affinity with good. Hence it became a logical ne- 
cessity to maintain that the accident of death rendered wholly 
wicked those who had been only partially wicked before. But 
if some writers have discovered in the parable or history of 
the Rich Man and the Beggar the evidence of this sweeping 
change, the idea of hell-torments enforced by the Bishop of 
Oxford implies that over some at least no change has passed, 
unless it be one for the better. The case may be put even 
more forcibly. According to the Archbishop of Dublin, the 
terrors of the day of judgment will be felt only by those 
“who will then for the first time have a faithful and tender 
conscience.”* That men should have such consciences is the 
special desire of the Divine Spirit; and in this theory the day 
of judgment at once accomplishes the victory of righteousness 
over sin, by changing the hearts of all sinners. It is to this, 
then, that the good have to look forward; and if memory sur- 
vives in heaven, it must tell them that the gates of hell have 
closed on faithful and tender consciences. The prospect may 
be bewildering; the retrospect would be intolerable. In two 
ways only can men during this life deal with the thought so 
forced upon them. All other feelings may here be swallowed 
up ina fierce vehemence to save the souls of others and our 
own. The idea of endless vengeance may send us forth to drive 
men into heaven with the ecstatic fervour of Knox or Loyola, 
or else our efforts may be centred on ourselves. The one aim 
of life may be to force our way through gates which can be 
opened but to few. We may learn to crush all natural feel- 
ing, and the selfishness so acquired we may carry into heaven. 
The very intensity of our joy may lie in the thought that we 
have escaped the fires which are tormenting those whom we 
had known on earth. Archbishop Whately shrinks from this 
idea of a triumph worthy of Mahomet or Montanus. In his 
belief, we shall be able in heaven to do effectually what we can 
only in part accomplish here. On earth a good man, “ in cases 
where it is clear that no good can be done by him, strives as 
far as possible, though often without much success, to withdraw 
his thoughts from evil which he cannot lessen, but which still, 
in spite of his effort, will often cloud his mind. We cannot at 
pleasure draw off our thoughts entirely from painful subjects 
which it is in vain to meditate about; the power to do this 
completely would be a great increase of happiness.” The 
blessed “will be able by an effort of the will completely to 
banish and exclude every idea that might alloy their happi- 


* Scripture Revelations of a Future State, p. 158. 
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ness.”* It might have been an easier, perhaps a more merciful, 
solution to extinguish at once and for ever the memory of their 
life on earth. The theory of Archbishop Whately is one which 
not a few good men would reject for themselves in this life, and 
which the great founders of the Mendicant Orders would have 
indignantly thrust aside. It was the first characteristic of these 
merciful men, that they could not and would not dismiss from 
their minds the thought of evil which they could not remedy. 
They needed not the modern casuistry which seeks to deter- 
mine “ with what degree of evil existing under our eyes we 
may fairly indulge a feeling of complacency, and a desire for 
repose and enjoyment.” They knew nothing of rest or plea- 
sure for beings who all their life long must walk on the very 
verge of hell. They believed what they professed, and they 
lived therefore unlike those who are able to dismiss a mere 
dogma from their mind. It may be more difficult for the 
comfort-loving theologians of the present day to explain how it 
is that good men on earth rise above the selfishness of heaven. 
Teachers ofa sterner ifnot a better school find in the dogma 
of eternal reprobation the paramount need of crushing these 
instinctive or acquired longings for ease and comfort; and as 
long as the penalty is regarded solely with reference to our- 
selves, it serves well to point the warning and enforce the 
lesson. Ifthe whole probation of the sons of men is bounded 
to their life on earth, then it is indeed fitting that our days here 
should know nothing of feasts and merriment. If things go 
smoothly with us, it is our business to make them go roughly. 
The philosophy of Amasis and Polycrates is fully justified by 
the conditions of the Christian’s warfare.t But the case is 
altered when from ourselves we look on others; and it presents 
difficulties yet more grave when we come to dwell on the 
method of divine government itself. In some way or other, the 
justice of God, who appoints an endless torment for all sinners, 
must be consistent with an order of things in which the time of 
trial may be cut short by an accident. Ifnatural feeling strug- 
gles against the idea of an infinite penalty for the sin of a 
mortal life, it demands still more imperatively that in such case 
all should have the same amount of trial. But the child is cut 
off at school, the old man lives to heed or to disregard a thou- 
sand warnings. Nay, the sloth or thoughtlessness of a mortal 
man may be the whole cause which determines the endless 
torture of the unbaptised infant.t Some live until they appear 
* Scripture Revelations of a Future State, p. 282. 
+ Newman’s Parochial Sermons, vol. vi. sermon ii, 
} The theology of Augustine disdained any compromise. Ifa priest, when 


summoned to baptise a sick infant or a dying convert, failed to arrive in time, it 
was the result of a divine decree that the child and the convert should be damned. 
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to love evil for its own sake; others are cast into the lake of 
fire when, as theologians admit, they were all but fit for heaven. 
It must at the least be admitted, that if, in spite of all author- 
ity, they who profess to believe such dogmas have to overcome 
a natural repugnance, some among these have in this task 
achieved no mean success. But they have to persuade others to 
accept their own convictions; and some attempt must be made 
to show that their belief is enforced by passages of the Old Tes- 
tament or the New which seem to make against it. Mendo not 
at the first glance see how an endless punishment for all can be 
consistent with the few and the many stripes, how others can 
suffer torments less tolerable than those appointed for the nen 
of Sodom and Gomorrha, if it be impossible to conceive of any 
increase to the latter. If hell is the habitation of no human 
affections, it is hard to understand why the rich man in Hades 
should appear to be changed for the better rather than the 
worse. ‘The necessities of a theological position have provided 
the solution; but the firmest believer would probably admit 
that it will not generally suggest itself to the natural mind. 
To men who have not received a higher illumination, the rich 
man appears to be represented, not as blaspheming or even mur- 
muring, not as hating God or exulting in the ruin of others, 
but as anxious that his brothers may not fail to win the bless- 
ings which he has lost. To such it would seem that our Lord 
assumed, “that even in the place of torment there will be 
tender loving thoughts in a brother’s heart ;” and they may ke 
tempted to reason further, that “if there can be such, as they 
cannot come from the spirit of evil, they must be believed to 
come from the Spirit of all goodness.”* But they who main- 
tain the dogma of endless vengeance can afford to look down 
on notions so crude as these: rather they feel it their duty to 
insinuate that none but men of unclean lives can ever entertain 
them. To them the prayer of the rich man to Abraham is 
simply the blasphemous expression of a desperate irony, while 
his life on earth was the result and token ofa conscious and 
definite unbelief in the existence of any unscen world. In the 
judgment of the Dean of Westminster, the narrative was aimed 
against the Pharisees, and especially at their unbelicf. The 
rich man had fairly convinced himself that there is no unseen 
world, and had calmly adopted and clung to a course of life 
consistently springing out of this cool intellectual conviction.+ 
The discovery of its reality he made only when it was too late. 
It may be so; but the statement seems to involve the conclu- 
sion, that men cannot act as the rich man acted with a clear 


* Colenso on the Epistle to the Romans, p. 214. 
t+ Notes on the Parables, by R. C. Trench, D.D., p. 456. 
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knowledge of the consequences. Yet the drunkard persists in 
his habit, knowing not only that sobriety is a duty, but that 
his vice is ruinous alike to his body and his soul. The settled 
purpose to commit sin may coexist with a keen perception of 
the misery of sin. The rich man in the parable may have acted 
like Balaam; but to assert that his unbelief arose from a mental 
process of examination and rejection, is as much an assumption 
as the ascription to him of some human feeling can possibly be. 
We are not told that his actions were prompted by his belief’; 
it is not implied that he knew any thing about the beggar who 
lay sick at his gate; and many have fastened on his ignorance 
a conveying the most fearful of all warnings to the thought- 
ess.* 

But a closer scrutiny of the narrative will be rewarded with 
further discoveries. It may teach us that the rich man’s good 
things were “good actions or good qualities, which in some 
small measure Dives possessed, and for which he received in 
this life his reward.” Dr. Trench is not prepared to reject the 
belief of Bishop Sanderson, that “God rewardeth those few 
good things which are in evil men with these temporal benefits, 
for whom yet in his justice he reserveth eternal damnation.” 
For nine days Eblis feasted in his halls the beings who had bid- 
den adieu to hope.t It was reserved for a Christian theologian 
to assert that God bestows the means of a little sensual enjoy- 
ment before the time of torment comes, for the good qualities 
or deeds of the unconverted. If Mr. Newman urged sinners 
during Lent “to act at least like the prosperous heathen who 
threw his choicest trinket into the water that he might pro- 
pitiate fortune,” t the Dean of Westminster has been taught 
that “the course of an unbroken prosperity is ever a sign and 
augury of ultimate reprobation.” Doubtless the heart knows 
its own bitterness, and there may be many breaks in a life 
of outwardly uninterrupted success; but Dr. Trench’s axiom 
might afford a grim satisfaction to those who, in the midst of 
want and wretchedness, regard the rich and the powerful as 
unquestionably in the enjoyment of “unbroken prosperity.” 
There are probably not wanting those who may think that this 
dangerous condition is fulfilled in Dr. Trench himself. 

When a writer lays down such a criterion on his own au- 
thority, it is hard to abstain from retorts and insinuations; but 
the mere sense of truth and fairness must sometimes call on us 
to speak when we might have wished rather to keep silence. 

* See especially Visitatio Infirmorum, ‘‘ Office for a Careless Sick Person.” 
+ Beckford’s Vathek. 
+ Sermons, vol. vi. p. 27... Mr. Newman should rather have said, ‘‘ Appease 
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If Dr. Trench is at a pinch to explain how the sight of the lost, 
whom they are not suffered to help, can fail to cast a shade on 
the happiness of the blessed, it is simply because he has not 
availed himself of the ready solution of Archbishop Whately. 
When he asserts that the rich man’s request to Abraham is 
merely “a bitter reproach against God and against the old 
economy,” it might be enough to reply that the narrative does 
not say so. But the case is altered when Dr. Trench proceeds 
to judge of the inward life of those who differ from himself. 
He has a keen perception that if suffering was already doing 
its work in the rich man, that suffering must be not “ vindi- 
cative,” but “corrective.” ‘ Such a doctrine,” he believes, 
“will always find favour with all those who have no deep in- 
sight into the evil of sin, no earnest view of the task and 
responsibilities of life, especially when, as too often, they are 
bribed to hold it by a personal interest, by a lurking conscious- 
ness that they themselves are not earnestly striving to enter in 
at the strait gate—that their own standing in Christ is insecure 
or none.”* Dr. Trench’s saving clause relieves him from the 
necessity of asserting. that such a fear lies at the root of the 
convictions expressed by Mr. Maurice, or Mr. Wilson, or the 
Bishop of Natal; but he distinctly and unequivocally denies to 
them “any deep insight into the evil of sin, any earnest view 
of the task and responsibilities of life” It is not safe to play 
with edged tools; to the uninitiated Dr. Trench may appear to 
reject the test, that a tree is known by its fruits, and to question 
the truth, that charity thinks no evil. 

But the Dean of Westminster seems, further, to agree with 
Aquinas, that while the rich man asked that his brethren might 
not come into his place of torment, he was really longing for 
their damnation. If his request was nothing but a blasphemous 
scoff, Dr. Trench can hardly think otherwise. Yet surely he 
could not have alleged this opinion, except from the mere ne- 
cessity of maintaining a foregone conclusion. It is impossible 
to conceive of a condition of heart more thoroughly diabolical. 
In short, the being who can indulge in such a wish must be 
wholly bad. But absolute iniquity shuts out the idea of re- 
morse. It leaves room for none but physical sufferings, and 
for no mental feelings except those of hatred and furious 
rage. Nay more, this idea that all men become devils in hell, 
wild in their own unbounded wickedness, alone constitutes the 
logical necessity for the physical tortures of fire and brimstone, 
as well as for the agency of demons to inflict those outward 
— for which only (on this hypothesis) any feeling will be 
ett, 


* Notes on the Parables, p. 478. 
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This logical necessity was clearly present to the mind of 
Bishop Pearson. If it were certain that the pains of hell were 
simply vindictive, and the same measure of endless duration 
was the portion of all the lost, then the punishment of sinners 
must be regarded as something different from the righteous 
wrath of God against all sin. Ifthe torment was endless, the 
wicked must live through endless time to suffer it.  Other- 
wise there would be a punishment inflicted and none endured, 
which is a contradiction.”* Bishop Pearson had a quick eye 
for the inconsistencies of his opponents; on his own side he 
can see none. He is careful to assert that punishment shall 
be strictly apportioned to sin, “so that no man shall suffer 
more than he hath deserved.” He insists also that they shall 
be “ tormented with a sense of loss, the loss from God, from 
whose presence they are cast out, the pain from themselves, in 
a despair of enjoying him and a regret for losing him.”’ Modern 
theology has substituted a savage delight in tormenting each 
other in place of this regulated remorse. Bishop Pearson was 
not bound to examine an idea which probably never entered his 
mind. But the difficulty involved in the enormous differences 
between one man and another at the time of death belongs to 
all ages and countries alike. Bishop Pearson knew, as the 
Bishop of Oxford knows now, that young children have died in 
sin. It is cowardly to evade the irresistible conclusion. The 
little children are doomed, not less than the devil himself, “ to 
a punishment which shall not be taken off them by any com- 
passion.” These—the sinners of a day, whose sins lay in play- 
ing truant, and telling a lie to hide it—shall not, any more than 
the great Tempter of mankind, live to pay the uttermost farthing. 
They, not less than Herod the Great, or Alexander VI., or 
Agathocles, or Danton (it matters not whom we take), shall 
suffer the endless “horror of despair,” because “it were not 
perfect hell if any hope could lodge in it.” It needs some 
special illumination to enable ordinary men to see how these 
children suffer no more than they deserve. 

The time has come when the whole subject must be met 
calmly and fearlessly. There may be sophistry and evasion on 
both sides. Orthodox theologians have not withheld both these 
imputations from Mr. Maurice, whose worst fault is an indis- 
tinctness of expression, which sometimes assumes an air of para- 
dox. Something of this ambiguity lies at the root of his re- 
luctance to extend the idea of time into that of eternity. It is 
better to say plainly, that the idea of any end to the life of the 
righteous involves also the idea of the most disinterested injus- 
tice. It is well to say, not less honestly, that the idea of an end 

* On the Creed, art. xii. p. 463. 
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to the misery of the wicked involves no such imputation, if at 
the same time it is maintained that, so long as there is resist- 
ance, so long must the sinner abide under the burning wrath 
of God. An infinite resistance implies an infinite chastisement ; 
nor can we allege any thing to prove that the wicked cannot 
prolong their resistance for ever, except the difficulty of beliey- 
ing that the Divine Will cannot finally subdue the disobedience 
of every enemy.* It is needless to analyse our conceptions of 
extension, duration, and existence; but it is more than ever 
necessary to meet assumptions by plain denials. It becomes a 
mere question of fact, to be determined by each man’s judg- 
ment, when it is asserted that the texts of Scripture declaring 
the endless punishment of the wicked “are so decisive and plain 
that they must be taken to mean what they appear to do, unless 
some positive ground of reason or morals can be shown against 
it.”t A man must indeed have thrown dust into his own 
eyes, if he can think that a sweeping assertion can put aside 
the distinction of the few and the many stripes, of the more 
tolerable punishment of Gomorrha than of Capernaum, of the 
fire which is to save the men whose work of hay or stubble it 
shall nevertheless consume. It is a profound casuistry which 
sees only diabolical blasphemy and rage in the rich man’s prayer 
in Hades. If one or two phrases in the New Testament may 
be wrested into such an assertion, a far greater number appear 
altogether to contradict it; and these must be “taken to mean 
what they appear to mean, unless some positive ground of reason 
or morals can be shown against it.” Morals and reason would 
seem to be decisive against a dogma which issues in a labyrinth 
of inextricable and almost ludicrous contradictions. 

But it is asserted that reason and morals call for the main- 
tenance of this dogma from another point of view. It is urged 
that “the release from the notion of eternal [endless ?] punish- 
ment would be felt by the great mass as a relief from the sense 
of moral obligation ; and, relying on the certainty that all would 
be sure to be right at last, men would run the risk of the inter- 
mediate punishment, whatever it might be, and plunge into self- 
indulgence without hesitation.”+ It is impossible to regard with 
indifference the least possible risk of weakening the sense of 


* It was this difficulty which led Scotus Erigena to affirm the final restora- 
tion of the devil himself, and to cite Origen and others in support of this belief. 
See Milman’s Latin Christianity, book xiv. ch. ii, 

¢ Christian Remembrancer, January 1854, art. Maurice’s “ Theological Es- 
says.” We refer to this article because it presents the arguments for the coc- 
trine of endless punishment as forcibly perhaps as they can be expressed; but the 
reviewer was mistaken in thinking that Mr. Maurice's main cbjections were 
merely verbal. 

t Christian Remembrancer, ibid. 
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moral obligation; but it is a mere question of fact, and human 
experience may carry us some little way towards deciding it. 
Men are undoubtedly able to suppress the reasonable certainty 
of the future; but they are also able to heap sin on sin in spite 
of a penalty of which they have almost an se ye se dread. 
Hell is emphatically the Italian’s bugbear ; yet the first temp- 
tation which crosses his path is followed by his submission. 
But there are more sweeping methods of evading this belief. 
The Church of Rome modifies the dogma by the purgatorial 
fire; the popular belief of Protestants dispenses with purgatory 
altogether, and sends all men practically to heaven. The doc- 
trine of endless suffering is in effect nullified. Few really 
maintain now, that all who do not die in the active love of God, 
remain for ever face to face with his anger. There would be no 
such scruple in believing that in all, without respect of persons, 
the eternal fire will continue to purge away the dross from the 
pure ore, as long as any dross remains. The checks on sin 
would be increased in power, and the sense of moral obligation 
quickened, because it would be set free from a belief which to 
natural human instinct appears self-contradictory and immoral. 

But what is the experience of legislators in all ages and 
countries? If men will not be deterred by any penalty short of 
endless damnation, that is to say, a penalty than which they can 
conceive none higher, then clearly all apportionment of civil 
punishment must merge in the one penalty of death. The idea 
is a very old one; but, whether in England or at Athens, it has 
simply defeated its own end, if that end be the diminution of 
crimes. Diodotus warned the Athenians that they might punish 
all their enemies with death, but they would only induce them 
still more to take the chances of escape.* The same gambling 
spirit runs into things spiritual. The doctrine which tells the 
good man that if he dies with any sin not repented of, he will 
sink into hell, still leaves it possible that the wicked man may 
live to repent. Thousands have the belief of Balaam, that the 
mere wish to die the death of the righteous will somehow or 
other issue in its fulfilment. 

There remains yet the fact, which it is impossible to ignore, 
that the mitigation ofa penalty is not necessarily followed by 
the multiplication of the offences for which it is inflicted. When 
Cleon proposed to punish the revolted Mitylenzans by an in- 
discriminate massacre of all the men, he was carrying out a 
theory of punishment, which seems to be heartily accepted by 
the Archbishop of Dublin. In his belief, as in that of the 
Athenian demagogue, “ the object proposed by human punish- 
ment is the prevention of future crimes, by holding out a terror 

* Thucydides, iii. 4, 5. 
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to transgressors.”"* Both alike put a part for the whole; and 
if the theory were true, it would relieve judges from all duty 
of apportioning punishment to offences. English judges of the 
present day feel this task of apportionment more and more to be 
a very strict duty; and it would seem that people do not steal 
more sheep and handkerchiefs because they no longer run the 
risk of being hanged for the crime. Undoubtedly, if there is 
but the one penalty of death for almost all offences, the task of 
legislation is wonderfully simplified. It implies no exalted idea 
of divine justice, if we believe that its penalties are fixed by the 
same kind of vindictive indolence. The legislation of England 
is more and more making the reformation of the offender a co- 
ordinate object with the prevention of crime. According to the 
popular theology, it has already risen to a higher idea than is 
exhibited in the justice of an all-merciful God. 

The contrast is strong; and nothing but authority will con- 
strain men to tolerate it. Hence it is that, in spite of the 
antagonism of modern science, in spite of the tacit abandonment 
of some parts in the narrative of the Old Testament, in spite of 
the acknowledged hopelessness of defining the limits and con- 
ditions of inspiration, the theologians who uphold the popular 
belief cling to some theory of inspiration with greater tenacity, 
it would seem, than ever. Hence it is that the Christian world 
is fast splitting up into two sections: the one tempted to believe 
itself in antagonism with Christianity; the other regarding the 
progress of modern thought with an alarm alike unreasoning and 
useless,—useless, because it is impossible to check the rising 
tide; useless, because the flood, which assails a mere traditional 
teaching, does not even threaten the Body of Truth, which is 
the real inheritance of Christendom; useless, because this truth 
will shine out with unclouded lustre when the artificial safeguards 
of an inconsistent theology shall have been utterly swept away. 

It is of course possible for a man to reject and deny any truth 
or dogma whatsoever; but only a distorted vision will see a 
growing tendency in the present day to set aside the great body 
of Christian doctrine. If, however, there be any one dogma which 
can produce no other sanction than that of authority, it must un- 
dergo the stringent scrutiny of an age which, with all its short- 
comings and all its sins, is bent on getting at the truth of facts. 
Men will not be deterred by ecclesiastical decisions from closely 
sifting every argument in favour of a doctrine of punishment 
which is at variance with all natural instincts and affections. 
They see that the clergy, who are said to have subscribed it, do 
not really believe it,—that no one really believes it. They know 
how to distinguish a genuine from a spurious belief. They know 

* Scripture Revelations of a Future State, p. 219. 
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that the time was when men might be said to have this faith, 
when the thought of the broad gulf yawning to receive all sinners 
heightened their convictions of the essential impurity of all ma- 
terial things. They know how that belief displayed itself. Ber- 
nard believed it, when he deliberately broke up the home which 
he loved. Jerome believed it, when he did battle with the fiends 
of hell in his cave at Bethlehem. Francis of Assisi believed it, 
when he took Poverty for his bride, and gathered round him the 
hosts which forswore every earthly joy to avoid the flames of hell. 
The forms of the sacrifice might vary, its essence was the same. 
Macarius might plunge himself naked into a morass, to brave 
the sting of insects able to pierce the hide of a boar. Simeon 
on his pillar might afflict soul and body with heat and frost. But 
in one and all, in proportion to the sincerity of their faith, there 
was the same vehement rejection not only of every earthly plea- 
sure, but of every thing which could only be termed not a torment 
oraplague. The teachers of our day go about to reconcile their 
belief in the final ruin of almost all mankind, with a natural love 
of ease and a feeling of self-complacency. The curse which, they 
affirm, rests upon the world, rests on it, it would seem, in name 
only. Itdoes not lessen their liking for the world’s good things ; 
it does not break their sleep by night, or greatly torment their 
souls by day. They look on mankind as on beings of whom few 
can escape the undying fires ;, but they can mingle in the world 
of science, or trade, or politics, and shape their actions by the 
dictates ofa time-serving expediency. In the eyes of Benedict, 
or Columba, or Damiani, no further proofs would be needed of a 
complete and deliberate unbelief. But while some insist loudly 
that God cannot have mercy on men after their pilgrimage here 
is ended, the greater number are content to tell their people that 
justice is with God the consummation, and not the contradiction, 
of that which is justice with men. It is impossible to deny that 
such is becoming more and more the teaching of the clergy of the 
Church of England. Preachers resort less and less to the elabo- 
rate demonology of Dante or of Milton; they instinctively abstain — 
more and more from attempts to define the method of future pun- 
ishment. Is it possible to bring together more convincitig evi- 
dence that the doctrine is not really believed? Is it possible to 
produce a stronger reason why they, who know that these things 
are so, should come forward boldly and honestly to declare it ? 
This age is one of much serious thought, and the efforts to ar- 
rive at truth for the truth’s sake are neither feeble nor insincere; 
but it is not preéminently an age of martyrs or confessors. They 
who have thought most deeply and anxiously are conscious that 
they have passed through more than one stage of belief and faith; 
and they feel that the change which is coming cannot, on the 
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whole, be accomplished with the same weapons which fought the 
battle of Teutonic against Latin Christianity. No great expe- 
rience is needed to show them, that others have undergone or 
are undergoing the like changes. Not a few who, if pressed to 
declare their belief, would express their abhorrence of the pic- 
tures of hell-torments drawn by the Bishop of Oxford, received 
their orders with the most sincere acceptance of the High-Church 
popular theology. Not a few passed from this state of temporary 
repose into a hard struggle, which only did not issue in submis- 
sion to the Church of Rome. The teaching which had impressed 
on them the unity of the Church, and the unimaginable fearful- 
ness of schism, justified and enforced the inquiry which was to 
determine whether they were in the right position themselves. 
It was of no avail that they led the holiest life, ifthey questioned 
but one single point in all the faith of Catholic Christendom ; it 
was of no avail that their faith and their lives were what they 
should be, if their belief was professed and their works done 
where they ought not to be done and professed. The rising of a 
doubt was the signal for flight; for to doubt and linger, and to 
die in that doubt, was to be lost for ever. The Church of Rome 
was catholic, even by the admission of her enemies; her orders 
were allowed to be valid; her dogmas retained the faith of the 
church in all ages, although they may have overlaid it. She 
could offer them security, and security was every thing in a life 
where the accident ofa moment might remove the Christian be- 
yond the reach of hope and mercy. It was hard to escape from 
these doubts and fears without casting aside the burden of sacer- 
dotalism. It was scarcely possible to remain without the pale of 
Rome, while the paramount necessity of Catholic communion 
seemed to thrust aside every other; but it was easy to emerge 
from these mortal fears into the belief in a divine kingdom em- 
bracing all ages and all lands, into a belief which did not dare to 
limit the mercy of God, which placed the salvation of man in 
the conformity of his will to the Divine Will, in a constant de- 
pendence on his love and grace. 

Such as this has been the history of many an English clergy- 
man during the last ten or twenty years. They may pass now 
by many names; they may be regarded by the world as belong- 
ing to the High Church or the Broad Church; but they who 
search out such matters closely may see that their faith rests 
now on the conscious conviction of a moral government of truth 
and justice, as men, with all their wickedness and all their igner- 
ance, construe and accept those terms. It is impossible not to 
see whither these things are tending; it is mere hypocrisy to 
pretend that we do not perceive it. The sentences of eccle- 
siastical courts may arrest, but cannot turn back, the course of 
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modern thought. They do not profess to concern themselves 
with the truth as such; and the truth, as such, is the one end 
and aim to which every channel of science and research is con- 
verging. 

And finally, the charge to such: of the clergy as hold a faith 
like this, to quit their posts and set up some new sect, will fall 
on unheeding ears. Why should they abandon a church in the 
body of whose teaching their faith is deeper than ever, because 
some choose to determine what that church has left undefined ? 
Why should they leave the centre of all happy memories and all 
bright hopes, when nowhere else can they look for the same 
peace and consolation? Why should the Bishop of Natal de- 
sert the Christians and the heathen, among whom and for whom 
he has so long laboured earnestly and heartily, because he will 
not, and cannot, propound to them a dogma which makes the 
assertion of perfect righteousness an unintelligible riddle? Why 
should he not go on to do his duty by entering his most solemn 
protest against falsehoods which are “utterly contrary to the 
whole spirit of the gospel,” and which operate “ with the most 
injurious and deadening effect both on those who teach and on 
those who are taught”? Plainly he would be acting wrongly, 
were he not todo so. The Church of England has accepted the 
task of preaching a gospel, nor can any one say that she has 
wholly failed in preaching it. It remains to be seen whether 
she will cast forth men who are ready to spend and to be 
spent in God’s service, because they are more than ever con- 
vinced that his justice, his mercy, and his love alike endure for 
ever. 

The judgment of the Court of Arches in the case of Mr. 
Wilson would, even if it were final, avail little or nothing on 
the other side. Dr. Lushington asserts, in the clearest language, 
that he is not concerned with the truth of doctrines, but simply 
with the fact whether they are or are not maintained by the 
Church of England. The judge is not concerned with questions 
of biblical interpretation. He is ready to concede all liberty, if 
only “ the plain, literal, and grammatical sense” of authoritative 
formularies be not contravened. So far as regards the doctrine 
of eternal punishment, they who deny that it is of necessity end- 
less for those who undergo it, may most honestly accept the 
issue. They would admit without hesitation that the words of 
the Athanasian Creed “clearly assert that eternal life shall be 
the portion of the good, and everlasting fire the destiny of the 
bad.” * They wou! assert, further, that this was their own 
sincere conviction. On nothing does the Bishop of Natal insist 
more earnestly than on this, that there is “an eternal or ever- 

* Judgment in the case of Fendall v. Wilson. 
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lasting fire,” “which always has been burning, and always will 
be burning, with a living, permanent, and unchangeable flame, 
against all manner of evil, so long as there is evil to be de- 
stroyed.”* If Mr. Wilson goes on to speak of times and sea- 
sons (and we cannot see that he does), if he asserts that no 
human being can persist in an infinite resistance to the Divine 
Will, he is clearly determining, on his own authority, points on 
which the Bishop of Natal will not venture to dogmatise. But 
the Athanasian Creed does not say that all who are committed 
to the everlasting fire shall abide in it for ever. The words of 
it will never yield a proposition which is a mere inference, and 
therefore, according to the rule laid down in the Gorham case, 
not to be forced on the consciences whether of the clergy or the 
laity. 
We must speak still more plainly. It may have been the 
belief of those who drew up the Athanasian Creed, that all sin- 
ners must undergo an endless punishment. But whether by 
accident, or by the overruling providence of God, who is using 
the Church of England as a special instrument for preaching 
the whole Gospel of Christ to every creature, the notion cannot 
be found distinctly enunciated in any of her canons, her articles, 
or her formularies. It is of course possible that a dominant 
section may succeed in forcing this doctrine upon her. Such a 
victory may be fatal to herself; it cannot affect the belief of 
those who are sure that God is true, though every man may be 
a liar, and who reject this dogma “as a blasphemy against the 
name and character of the High and Holy One.” 

It is the one great question of the age. All other doubts, 
perplexities, and fears, are merged in it and bound up with it. 
It will not be possible for any to ignore it much longer. There 
are numbers both of the clergy and among laymen who have 
not analysed their own belief about it. Ten years ago the 
Bishop of Natal had not done so. It is now his mission to vin- 
dicate the justice of God in the sight of Christians and heathen, 
to tell both alike that there is something higher than Church 
authority, something more enduring than ecclesiastical systems. 

Yet, not for a moment must it be admitted, that the Church 
of England has hitherto sanctioned a dogma which would make 
the whole moral creation a waste howling wilderness ; not for 
an instant must it be allowed, that the inferences of Dr. Lush- 
ington are warranted by the “plain, literal, and grammatical 
meaning” of any statements in the Athanasian Creed. With 
singular calmness and moderation, the author of the admirable 
tract on ‘‘ Forgiveness after Death” has shown how utterly the 
words of the Creed are opposed to the popular theology of 

* Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, p. 215. 
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teachers like the Bishop of Oxford and the Dean of West- 
minster,—how strictly, on this point at least, they harmonise 
with our conceptions of eternal righteousness. 

But we must fulfil our promise of using all plainness of 
speech. The Church of England has not fettered her clergy to 
any definite statement on the endlessness of future punishment ; 
but if such were her dogma, if she asserted clearly that all who 
do not die in the faith and fear of God, are tormented by him 
for ever and ever, then that dogma must be rejected with an 
indignation deeper and more vehement than that with which 
Teutonic Christendom rose up against the worst abuses and 
delusions of Latin sacerdotalism. The coarsest development 
of the doctrine of transubstantiation, the wildest absurdities of 
Manichezan fanatics, were not so thoroughly opposed to the first 
principles of justice, law, and truth, as a dogma which draws no 
distinction between a perjured tyrant and lying child. Such a 
reformation is happily not needed now in the Church of Eng- 
land; if ever it be made necessary, men will not be wanting to 
carry it out. But it is sorely needed elsewhere. Is it too 
much to hope, that the Church of England may be the ap- 
pointed instrument for hastening that mighty change which 
shall sweep away the deadly bondage of an ancient and ground- 
less superstition ? 





Art. VI—THE LAW OF MARITIME CAPTURE AND 
BLOCKADE. 


Commercial Blockades considered with reference to Law and Policy. 
By John Westlake. Ridgway, 1862. 

Commentaries on International Law. By Robert Phillimore. Vol. 
III. 1857. 


WE have no intention of dragging our readers through weari- 
some quotations from Grotius, Vattel, Puffendorf, Bynkers- 
chock, or even Wheaton, or of asking them to follow us in any 
subtle or theoretical disquisitions as to the foundations or tech- 
nicalities of international law. We shall detain them only to 
speak of matters of immediate and practical concern to our own 
citizens; and we shall detain them for a very short time. 

The dogmas of international law have not the same pre- 
cision or absolute authority as those of municipal lav. They 
have grown up gradually; they have undergone many modifi- 
cations; several of them have been frequently and consistently 
disputed by various maritime nations; some have been framed 
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by arbitrary force ; some have been abandoned by special treaty. 
Time, commercial necessities, scientific progress, advance in 
civilisation, and altered circumstances, are perpetually qualify- 
ing or changing them. In fact, the International Code as it 
exists now—or rather, as it existed at the close of the last great 
European wars—is a mixture of judge-madeé law and of the law 
of the strongest; and as such is not, in all its decisions, either 
universally recognised as binding, or interpreted by all nations 
alike. It is, in truth, a sort of system of compromise which 
has grown up between the demands of belligerents and the re- 
monstrances of neutrals. While wars were frequent, and in- 
volved most of the great nations of the world, the code was 
very harsh and stringent, because it was dictated mainly by the 
interests of belligerents. But as commerce spread, as peace 
became more general, and as neutrals became more powerful, 
the code has been gradually modified; and all such modifica- 
tions have been in the interests of neutrals. 

At the close of the Napoleonic wars, the following may be 
said to have been the state of the law of nations as regarded 
maritime warfare and the rights of belligerents and neutrals as 
affected thereby,-—on the two points which we are about to con- 
sider in the following paper, and to which we propose strictly 
to confine ourselves. 

1. The merchant ships of either belligerent country were 
liable to capture and confiscation by the other, with their car- 
goes, unless the cargo belonged to neutrals, in which case the 
ship was forfeited, but the cargo was restored to the neutral 
owner. 

2. The goods of a belligerent, though carried in neutral 
vessels, were liable to seizure; and neutral ships might be law- 
fully stopped on the high seas and searched for such suspected 
cargoes,—which were liable to confiscation. 

3. A neutral vessel carrying to either belligerent ‘ contra- 
band of war,’’—that is, articles considered or declared to be 
warlike stores or warlike materials,—was liable to capture; and 
sometimes the vessel and cargo, sometimes only the cargo, were 
liable to confiscation, according to the peculiar circumstances of 
each case. 

4. It was competent for a belligerent to declare any of the 
ports or special portion of the coast of the enemy in a state of 
‘blockade ;” in which case, any neutral ship attempting to 
enter, or leave such port or place, or bound for such, was legally 
liable to forfeiture, provided this blockade was known to her 
captain, and had been duly notified to the world. The reach of 
this law was always more or less a matter of dispute; bellige- 
rents often insisting that they might blockade a whole coast, or 
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insist on the recognition of what is called a “ paper blockade ;” 
while the neutrals insisted that, to be valid, a blockade must 
be limited in its area and “ effective’—that is, that the port or 
coast must be really guarded by a squadron of sufficient force to 
prevent access to it in ordinary weather. The belligerents, too, 
claimed the right of capturing a neutral ship that was bound 
for or from the prohibited port, or intending to go there, though 
she might, at the time of capture, be a thousand miles away ;— 
the neutrals usually denying the right of capture unless the 
vessel was actually attempting to run the blockade, or hovering 
in such close vicinity that such a design might be confidently 
attributed to her. The usual interpretation given to the law 
of blockade, however, appears to have been (though with cer- 
tain fluctuations), that the blockade to be valid must be more 
or less efficient and material; but that a vessel bound for, or 
escaping from, a validly blockaded port might be captured any 
where “during that voyage.” 

All vessels captured under any of the above circumstances 
must be brought before a recognised ‘* Admiralty” Court for 
condemnation; but these courts were almost always, naturally, 
those in the country of the captor. 

These regulations received at least one very important 
modification by the Convention of Paris, in the year 1856; but 
unfortunately, as the United States at that time withheld its 
consent, the modification cannot yet be considered as forming 
part of the law of nations, though it is considered binding upon 
the three great maritime powers who adopted it,—viz. Eng- 
land, France, and Russia. They agreed not only to renounce 
privateering, and to admit and recognise no blockade that was 
not really and truly efficient,—*.that is, sufficient to prevent 
access to the prohibited port,’-—but to recognise and adopt the 
principle that “the flag covers the cargo :”—in other words, 
that enemy’s goods in neutral bottoms are exempt from cap- 
ture, unless “contraband of war” or endeavouring to run a 
blockade. America refused to agree to these modifications 
(though for the two last of them she had always contended) 
unless “all private property at sea’—7.e. all merchant ships 
and cargoes, to whomever belonging—was exempted from cap- 
ture. ‘To this she subsequently appended another condition,— 
viz. that no ports should be liable to blockade unless they were 
fortified places, and were besieged also on the land side. 

Thus the matter stands at present. It is true that, as the 
Southern Confederacy has virtually accepted the doctrine that 
a neutral flag shall protect enemy’s goods, and as the United 
States have since offered to abandon the right of privateering and 
accede to the Convention of Paris, we may assume that, when 
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the present war is over, both sections of that Republic will 
agree to the new interpretation of the law of maritime capture 
as now adopted by the great European powers. But out of 
the modification we have alluded to, and out of the vast ex- 
tension which commerce has taken of late years, aided by the 
increasing power of neutrals, and the increasing desire of great 
nations to remain neutral when they can, and to profit to the 
full by the privileges of neutrality, has arisen the question, 
whether it will not be wise to alter international law still 
further. It is suggested that, in order to bring this law, as far 
as it regards maritime warfare, into harmony with itself and 
with the dictates of sound sense, it is advisable— 

1. To exempt all private property and bond-fide merchant 
ships at sea from capture. 

2. To make no exception in regard to contraband of war, 
but to make cargoes of gunpowder and swords as exempt from 
capture as cargoes of iron, blankets, coffee, or any other article 
of merchandise. 

3. To abolish commercial blockades altogether; that is, to 
forego the right of stopping access to any harbour, unless it be 
a fortified town and is besieged on the land side. ; 

The effect of these three regulations, if adopted, would ob 
viously be, to allow the trade of and with belligerents to be carried 
on during war as uninterruptedly as during peace. This is what 
the reformers of the law of nations contend for. Some demand 
all three modifications. Others demand the first and second, as 
we do. Others, as Mr. Cobden, ask for the first and third. Let 
us consider each in turn. 

I. During all our great wars, and up to the year 1856, the 
recognised doctrine of international law and the practice of all 
nations was not only to subject the ships and cargoes of belli- 
gerents to mutual capture by each other's cruisers, but to inflict 
the same liability on the goods of belligerents found in the vessels 
of neutrals, and under the protection of a neutral flag: that 
is to say, merchandise belonging to the enemy was lawful 
prize wherever found on the high seas, and sailing under what- 
ever flag. The object and justification of this stringent regu- 
lation of course was to enable each combatant to inflict the 
maximum of injury upon each other, and in fact to interrupt or 
stop each other’s commerce according to the measure of their 
maritime power and activity,—with a view of crippling the re- 
sources of the enemy, and terminating the war as soon as pos- 
sible. The result of it was, that any nation which was supreme 
or very powerful at sea could succeed in nearly destroying the 
trade of its antagonist, inflicting upon it severe privations, and 
greatly impoverishing its revenue, while at the same time sti- 
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mulating and rewarding the activity of its own navy by a rich 
harvest of prize-money. The system might be severe, and might 
often bear hard upon neutrals as well as on belligerents; but it 
was logical, consistent, and often most effective for its end. It 
helped us vastly in our long contest with France, and in our 
last war with the United States it enabled us literally to sweep 
American commerce from the ocean. 

At the Congress of Paris, however, a modification of this 
law and practice was adopted and proclaimed by the great mari- 
time powers of Europe, which would by this time have been 
the recognised law of nations, and have guided all future prac- 
tice, had not the American government for the time withheld its 
consent. As it is, it is held to bind the future proceedings of 
the powers which agreed to it, and will ere long, no doubt, be 
universally recognised and acted on. In virtue of this new 
regulation—long contended for in vain by the weaker nations 
of the world, and now solemnly conceded by the strong ones— 
“the flag is henceforth to cover the cargo ;” 7. ¢. enemy’s goods 
in neutral bottoms shall, in all future wars, be exempt from 
seizure. Lord Clarendon, our representative at the Congress 
in question, agreed to this modification, with the sanction of 
Lord Palmerston, though, it is believed, against the opinion of 
Lord John Russell. England, therefore, is committed to it, and 
it cannot be rescinded. But it places the whole system of mari- 
time capture in so illogical and unsatisfactory a position, that 
most men who have looked at the question are of opinion that 
another step must be taken, and that as we cannot go backwards 
we must go forward. The operation of the new concession is, 
that the object of stopping the commerce of the enemy has 
been virtually surrendered; it may now be carried on during 
war to any extent and in perfect security, provided only it be 
carried on under a neutral flag. The merchants of the bellige- 
rents may conduct their operations as before, but their ship- 
owners alone must remain idle. The country may send out all 
its produce, and receive all it needs in return—may buy and sell 
and get gain without any interruption ;—only they must cover 
their imports and their exports with a different piece of bunting, 
and cons‘gn them to vessels owning a different nationality. The 
gains and advantages of trade are continued as usual, with the 
single exception that the freights are pocketed by the shipowners 
of some third nation. The hope of shortening wars, by prevent- 
ing our enemy from selling what he produces and importing 
what he wants, is therefore at an end; and with this hope, the 
justification of maritime capture—zi. e. of seizing the private pro- 
perty of the mercantile subjects of either belligerent—would seem 
to be taken away. It is proposed, therefore, to complete and 
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harmonise the amendment of international law and practice in- 
augurated by the Paris Convention, by henceforth exempting 
from seizure at sea all ships and all cargoes ;—in fact, to allow 
all peaceful traders and merchant vessels to carry on their benc- 
ficent operations during war as during peace, under their own 
flag. Virtually, it is said, you have already conceded this pri- 
vilege to belligerents; why not do it thoroughly and simply ? 
Having allowed the cargoes (the only important matter) to pass 
free, why not allow the vehicles of those cargoes to pass free also? 

It is pretty well understood that, if Great Britain would 
consent to this further amendment of belligerent law, other 
countries would be only too glad to do so likewise. Great 
Britain has the reputation of being the most powerful naval 
belligerent on the face of the globe; and the point in question 
is simply the renunciation of a vexatious belligerent right. Ob- 
viously the sole practical question for consideration is, whether 
it will be for the interests of this country to abandon the last re- 
maining shred of the right of preying on our enemy’s trade—the 
right, viz., of capturing enemy’s goods under the enemy’s flags. 
In the great debate of last session, the question was avowedly 
argued on this ground only by the speakers on both sides. The 
Reformers contended that the proposed extension of exemption 
would tell in our favour. The Ministerialists contended that it 
would tell against us. No one who listened to the discussion 
could feel much doubt as to which way the balance of the argu- 
ment inclined. The supporters of Mr. Horsfall dwelt on the 


enormous amount of our trade and the countless multitude of 


our merchant ships, which it was so important to exempt from 
risk of capture. His opponents, on the other hand, dwelt on 
the vast preponderance of our war marine, and the desirableness 
of giving it something to prey upon. ‘The one side pleaded 
that, as our trade was the largest in the world, we should suffer 
most by the right of maritime capture being retained. The 
other side urged that, as our naval strength was the greatest 
in the world, we should be able to inflict the most damage on 
the commerce of our foes. 

The case, when considered in the concrete and looked at 
closely and narrowly, soon becomes very clear. In truth, 
the only practical question to decide is, how far the proposed 
exemption of private property at sea from capture, in any bot- 
toms, would operate upon this country in the event of a war 
with France, and in the event of a war with America. Other 
contingencies we need not consider, if we are satisfied what 
would be best for usin these two cases. Under such exemption 
our vast commerce would go on without interruption; our gains 
would be as great as usual; our rates of insurance no higher ; 
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wealth would flow in to us as in ordinary times; and whatever 
portion of that wealth was needed could be cheerfully paid into 
the treasury; we should be almost as prosperous as ever, in spite 
of war. We should avoid also the constant hazard we now in- 
cur of making enemies of neutrals, by vexatious interruptions, 
searches, and mistakes. Our merchant ships would be abroad 
in every sea, serving still as a nursery and training-school for 
sailors, whenever these were wanted for the Queen’s service. 
Our navy meanwhile, exempted from their old task of convoy- 
ing and protecting our trading vessels, would all be available 
for strictly warlike purposes. We should have twice as many 
for meeting the enemy at sea, or for blockading him at home. 
If we retain our maritime supremacy, or even a decided equa- 
lity with our strongest possible antagonist, it is obvious that 
we shall be able not only to fight with our foe much more 
effectually, but to interrupt his commerce far more completely 
than we could do now; for, instead of having our cruisers dis- 
persed over the world convoying* our own ships and seeking to 
make prize of his, they might all be concentrated on blockading 
squadrons. And by thus sealing up his harbours, we should 
inflict immeasurably more damage than by merely capturing 
his vessels on the open seas; since, in the latter case, we could 
stop only that portion of his trade which was carried on in his 
own ships: in the former case, we should be able to stop what 
was carried in neutral bottoms as well. In the one case, many 
of his cargoes would necessarily elude our vigilance; for we 
should have thousands of miles over which to watch and chase 
them. In the other, we could almost preclude the possibility 
of access to the comparatively small portion of coast we should 
have to guard. 


* The following very practical view of the exemption from capture of private 
property at sea was given at the late meeting of the Liverpool Chamber of Com- 
merce by S. R. Graves, Esq., the late’ Mayor of Liverpool : “It has been urged 
that, by extending to the ship that exemption which has by the Treaty of Paris 
been conferred upon cargo, we should be weakening our maritime supremacy. 
Now, if this be correct, there would be strong ground for hesitation in the course 
we should adopt; but is itso? The first effect of war would be, if not to shut up 
the shipping of the belligerents in their ports, and to leave to neutrals the carry- 
ing trade of the ocean, to place the shipping under such disabilities that employ- 
ment would be difficult; half-a-dozen Alabamas sent out by any state, however 
insignificant, would keep the seas clear of the belligerent flags, for no one would 
employ them. The old system of convoys is out of the question; and no one can 
suppose that with our empire of colonies, our own shores to defend, and belligerent 
ports to blockade, we can hope to protect a commerce which has increased from 
3t million tons in and out in 1814 to 15 millions in 1861. It is simply imprac- 
ticable; and therefore I say that the trade and the shipping of England will suffer 
more than any other belligerent in the proportion that its extent bears to the 
trade of its opponent. Again, if we regard our ability to protect our commerce, 
we cannot fail to come to the conclusion that it is simply impossible. With the 
view of drawing comparisons, I have taken the trouble to look up our compara- 
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It is obvious that, as soon as war breaks out between two 
great powers, each will proceed instantly, and as far as possible, 
to carry on their habitual trade in neutral bottoms. ‘They 
will charter neutral ships, and will sell their own ships to neu- 
tral nations. It is obvious, too, that if both parties can do this 
completely, there will be no ostensibly belligerent commerce left 
to prey upon, and the right of capturing such will be a mere 
nominal privilege. The really significant question then is, 
“ Which nation will be able to place the least proportion of its 
trade under the protection of neutral flags ?”—for that nation 
clearly must be most liable to suffer loss.) The nation with 
the largest commerce must have the largest vulnerability—the 
greatest exposed surface—the smallest relative protectible sur- 
face,—and that nation is England. Let us suppose that we are 
involved in a war with France, which has a very powerful war 
navy, and, in comparison, a very moderate mercantile marine. 
Already a large proportion of her commerce is carried in foreign 
ships; the moment war is declared, the whole of it will be so 
carried on. Her goods, freighted in Spanish, Dutch, or Ameri- 
can bottoms, will be secure from molestation, and our cruisers 
will have nothing to prey upon. Our mercantile marine is 





tive naval power during the year of greatest strength ever put forth by England 

with its strength in 1858, and will give you the result : 

“ Comparison of the Nava Force of Great Britany at the present time with 
that of 1809, in which year the Navy appears to have been at its greatest 
nominal strength, as it consisted of a larger number of ships and guns than at 
any other period. 


1809. 1858. 

Total number of ships and Total number of ships and ves- 

vessels (of which 984 were sels (of which 613 arecruisers 

cruisers and 77 troop-ships, and 208 are harbour-sbips, 
store-ships, tenders, &c.) . 1061 troop-ships, tenders, &c.) . 821 

Total tonnage of the 1061 ships Total tonnage of the 821 ships 
and vessels . . . . . . 857,922 and vessels estimated at. . 904,326 

Total number of guns (nomi- Total number of guns carried 
nally) carried by thecruisers 34,316 by thecruisers. . . . . 16,683 

Total weight of shot in one Total weight of shot in one 
round from all the guns, lbs. 564,538 round from all the guns, lbs. 633,502 

Average weight of shot per Average weight of shot per 
Bun. «= + « » s IDB. 163 (15110 Meee ees eee oe 38 

Number of men voted by Par- Number of men voted by Par- 
liament <6 « « » 130/000 HAMENG 6 6-6 6 5 59,390 

Number of hired vessels em- 

ployed in the transport ser- 

Number of hired vessels em- vice on Ist July 1855, of 
a ee a 60 which 130 were steamers . 221 

And the aggregate tonnage of 
the 221 transports . . . 223,940 





By these figures it will be seen that while our empire, our wealth, our com- 
merce have increased to such a fabulous extent, our power of protection has not 
materially increased; and I know it to be the opinion of our highest authorities 
that convoys will be impracticable, and that commerce must be left in time of 
war to its own devices.” 
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enormous and unequalled; its tonnage amounts to 5,000,000 ; 
we are the carriers for the whole world, as well as for ourselves; 
and the proportion of our trade which we could carry on in 
neutral bottoms would be comparatively small: not to mention 
that these neutral bottoms would be already to a great extent 
engaged in the service of our antagonists. For one French 
merchant ship which we could capture, the French cruisers 
would probably capture fifty of ours; not because their navy 
was more powerful or more energetic than our own, but simply 
because our trading vessels would be so incomparably more 
numerous. The relative degree of vulnerability, so to speak, 
of the .two nations under the existing international law, as 
modified by the Convention of Paris, may be gathered from 
the following figures:—Of British commerce, 58 per cent is 
carried on under the British flag; of French commerce, only 
43 per cent is carried under the French flag. The aggregate 
registered tonnage of British merchant ships is 5,675,000; that 
of French merchant ships is 1,025,000. ‘The total tonnage of 
vessels entering inwards and outwards in Great Britain is 
26,000,000: the total tonnage entering inwards and outwards in 
France is 6,600,000. That is, France, with equal power of in- 
Jlicting damage, has only one-fifth of our liability to suffer damage. 
The operation on this country of a war with America would 
be nearly the same in kind, though less mischievous in degree, 
especially at first, inasmuch as the war navy of the Americans 
is comparatively insignificant. Their foreign trade is very 
large, but not as great as that of England. Their tonnage 
inwards and outwards is 17,065,000, against our 26,000,000. 
About 67 per cent of their foreign trade is carried on under the 
national flag. The total of their mercantile marine is, nomi- 
nally, not far short of ours, being 5,354,000, against 5,675,000 
tons; but as nearly half of this (2,480,000) was exclusively 
engaged in their coasting and inland navigation, the comparison 
is not an accurate one. As soon as war broke out between 
“ngland and the United States, the chief portion of their trade 
would be carried on in French, Dutch, Brazilian, and Danish 
bottoms, and would enjoy a perfect immunity from our men-of- 
war; while their cruisers and privateers would prey upon all 
that large residue of our commerce which, from its mere mag- 
nitude, could not seek similar exemption. In fact, to sum up 
the whole in a single sentence:—The resolution adopted at 
Paris, which exempts from capture enemy’s goods in neutral 
bottoms, will operate far more beneficially and effectually for 
every other nation than for England; or to speak broadly, will 
exempt the commerce of other countries wholly, and that of 
England only partially, from the risks of war. 
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But there is another consideration still. As soon as war 
was declared, the premiums on insurance in British ships would 
rise so high, that none would be freighted till every neutral 
bottom that could be chartered had been taken up. There 
would still, however, remain a vast amount of merchandise for 
which neutral conveyances could not be found. In order to 
exempt this from the risks of capture, the second step of our 
merchants and shipowners would be to sell as many of their 
vessels as they could to foreign nations,—an operation which 
would be greatly hastened by the increased danger and difti- 
culty of employing them at home. In this manner, a very 
large number of our ships would change hands and nationality ; 
but as the Dutch, or French, or Danes who purchased them 
would be unable to man them by their own compatriots, they 
would still be in the main navigated by British sailors. Two 
consequences would flow from this. The countries which had 
thus for a time succeeded to our carrying trade would not 
readily surrender it again; and the seamen who, with the 
ships, had passed into foreign service, could not easily be sum- 
moned back; and thus our royal navy would lose that valuable 
uursery of sailors from which it has hitherto been so habitually 
recruited. 

To sum up the whole. The present inconsistent and illogi- 
cal form of the law of maritime capture will insure to Great 
Britain, in the first great war she undertakes, the temporary, 
and possibly the permanent, loss of nearly all her carrying trade; 
the transfer of numbers of her ships and sailors to foreign coun- 
tries; and mischief to her commerce on the ocean, from hostile 
cruisers, immeasurably out of proportion to any which she will 
be able to inflict upon her foes. 

Il. It may at first sight appear almost Quixotic to suggest, 
amid the proposed measures for the liberalisation of the laws of 
maritime warfare, that articles “ contraband of war” shall hence- 
forth enjoy the same right of exemption from capture on the high 
seas which has already been partially, and will soon be universally, 
conceded to ordinary merchandise. It seems something extreme 
to ask that neutrals shall be permitted to convey arms and muni- 
tions of war to one belligerent without interference from the 
other, to supply him, in fact, with the means of carrying on the 
contest, to aid him thus virtually in his resistance, to become an 
auxiliary, and almost a party to the strife. ‘ The object,” it will 
be urged, “of all those belligerent rights by which neutrals have 
hitherto submitted to be inconvenienced is to shorten wars by 
depriving the combatants of the means of carrying them on; and 
you propose that neutrals shall be allowed freely to supply them 
with the most indispensable and effective of those means.” But 
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if we look at the matter calmly, and with a view to practical 
action, the apparent extravagance of the suggestion will dis- 
appear. 

In the first place, if the liability of contraband articles to 
seizure be retained, one half the benefit derived from exempting 
merchant ships and general merchandise from capture will be lost. 
The vexatious right of search, with all its irritating circumstances 
and delicate questions and fertile causes of quarrel, will have still 
to be conceded, and will still be exercised, and will as now be 
exercised by parties with all their suspicions stimulated and their 
passions exasperated by contention. If vessels belonging to 
neutral nations are still liable to be stopped on the high seas and 
searched for contraband, and if this right is exercised actively 
and severely, the interference with regular and innocent com- 
mercial voyages will soon become intolerable,* and will give rise 
to so many disputes and remonstrances that scarcely any war can 
hope to be long carried on without involving other countries in 
hostilities with one or other belligerent. If, on the other hand, 
military stores and munitions of war cease to be prohibited, and 
are declared as permissible as any other cargoes, then there will 
be no excusef for stopping or searching any vessel whatever on 
the high seas, regular trade will go on during war as during 
peace without any interruption or impediment, and neutrals 
need scarcely ever come into unpleasant collision with belli- 
gerents. 

Secondly. Another very fertile source of altercations and 
quarrels with neutrals is perpetuated by retaining the liability 
of contraband of war to seizure,—namely, the controversy as to 
what articles are, and what are not, contraband. This term never 
was very precisely defined; it was extended often arbitrarily 
according to the interest or opinion of powerful belligerents ; 
and it receives a continuous and legitimate enlargement from the 
progress of science and the change of circumstances. Formerly, 
only arms, gunpowder, saltpetre, and unquestionable implements 
of fighting, were deemed contraband. Since the invention of a 
steam navy, however, coal has been added to the list. Iron, 
too, in certain forms, is now commonly held to be contraband ; 
so is white and red lead paint, because it can be easily recon- 
verted into the available metal; so are soldiers’ blankets; so are 
uniforms and shoes for the troops. Some persons have contended 


* According to the recognised law of nations, the Americans have at this 
moment a perfect right to station cruisers at the mouth of the British Channel 
and overhaul every westward-bound ship sailing from London, Liverpool, or 
Havre, tv ascertain that she carries no contraband articles to the Confederate 
States. See Edin. Rev. cexxxiii. p. 280. 

tT As soon, that is, as a necessary modification of the law of blockade, to which 
we shall presently advert, shall have been adopted. 
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that uniforms wnmade-wp—. e. cloth supposed to be destined 
for uniforms—ought to be included within the prohibited list ; 
while others, with considerable primd-facie reason, would add 
to it provisions and money, and indeed almost any thing which 
directly assists a belligerent in carrying on the war. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that so long as “ contraband of war’ continues 
to be held liable to capture, scarcely any cargo can cross the seas 
which may not be made the subject of angry controversy, and 
of probable collision by a litigious and high-handed belligerent. 

Thirdly. Is there any real use in retaining this liability ? 
Is it in these times, or can it be except in rare and peculiar cir- 
cumstances, really efficient in preventing a belligerent from being 
supplied with munitions of war? Obviously not, we think, 
except in the case of small islands, or a country with virtually 
only one accessible frontier, and that a seabord; and in both 
these cases a belligerent, with a navy large enough and powerful 
enough to scour the seas for neutral vessels carrying contraband 
articles, would be able to deprive his antagonist of these articles 
far more easily and effectually by the system of blockade. -It is 
clear that the right of search would not prevent Spain, or France, 
or Russia, or Prussia, from obtaining munitions of war in any 
abundance, since they would be supplied by Jand and by railway. 
In like manner the United States might be supplied through 
Canada, and the Confederate States through Mexico, if Mexico 
were civilised and populated. We do not apprehend that now- 
adays any state could be prevented from continuing a war, or 
materially hampered in its prosecution, by the want of arms and 
ammunition ; certainly not by any such scarcity as the right of 
stopping those articles on the high seas, independent of block- 
ade, could create. There never was a stronger case in point 
than that of the Southern Confederacy in the present war. The 
land frontier is blockaded by nature, the sea frontier by the 
overwhelming naval power of their antagonist ; yet of the actual 
matériel of war there seems to have been no lack. Practically, 
moreover, as no vessel intending to supply a belligerent with 
warlike stores would ever clear out in the first instance for a 
belligerent port, but only for some neutral port in the vicinity, 
her destination could not become provable enough for condem- 
nation till she arrived within near reach of the blockaded ports : 
a consideration which greatly limits the supposed efficiency and 
utility of the right we propose should be surrendered. On the 
whole, we think it pretty clear that it cannot now be worth 
while for any belligerent to cling to so profitless, so vexatious, 
and so compromising a privilege. 

III. Some extreme innovators, like Mr. Cobden and Mr. 
Westlake, are anxious to abolish the right of blockading the 
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commercial ports of the enemy altogether, and argue that this 
further reform is involved in that for which we have contended 
above, viz. the exemption of the private property of belligerents 
from capture on the high seas, even when carried in their own 
ships. ‘It is inconsistent,” they say, “to permit the vessels of 
the enemy to sail over the whole ocean, but to prohibit to them 
a limited line of coast, or a few specified harbours,—to allow 
their trade with all parts of the world, whether in national or in 
neutral bottoms, to proceed without interruption, but to forbid 
the ships conveying it to enter their own ports. Such a course 
looks like liberating commerce with one hand, and interfering with 
it with the other ; and practically it could scarcely be enforced.” 
We confess we can see neither the theoretical inconsistency nor 
the practical difficulty. Both the one and the other exist now, 
and have existed ever since the modification of belligerent rights 
inaugurated by the Convention of Paris; nor would either be 
increased by extending the exemption of enemy’s goods in neu- 
tral bottoms to the same goods in national bottoms. Commercial 
blockades have been maintained, and held good, and carried into 
most stringent practical operation, since the Convention of Paris 
as before. Now neutral ships may carry the merchandise of a 
belligerent wherever they please, provided they do not attempt 
or design to enter a blockaded port. The exemption for which 
we have contended would simply enable belligerents’ ships to do 
the same, subject to the same sole restriction. As it is, neutral 
ships may go free every where except to blockaded ports: we 
propose that all merchant ships should be allowed to go free 
every where except to the same ports. There can be no greater 
difficulty in excluding all ships from the prohibited places than 
is now found in excluding neutral ships. So far from the two 
proposed relaxations of maritime warfare being inextricably 
bound up together, they do not appear to us to have any con- 
nexion whatever. We propose to exempt belligerent private 
property at sea from capture in whatever vessels it may be 
found, because it is already exempted in all classes of vessels but 
one; and because to retain the prohibition on this one class is to 
prey upon one description of belligerent property alone,—to de- 
clare sacred all merchandise except ships,—and also because it 
would practically be an ineffective restriction, injurious to British 
commerce only. We propose to retain the principle of com- 
mercial blockades, because it is in certain circumstances one of 
the most efficient of belligerent operations, and one which may 
be absolutely essential to Great Britain, especially since the 
concessions to neutrals sanctioned by the Treaty of Paris. 

The arguments adducible in favour of abolishing the right 
of blockade resolve themselves into three: 1, the injuries it 
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inflicts on belligerents; 2, the injuries it inflicts on neutrals; 3, the 
assumption that Great Britain individually considered would gain 
more than she would lose by the general renunciation of the system. 

1. Seeing that the especial object of blockading the enemy’s 
ports is to inflict upon him as much injury and inconvenience as 
possible, and that the supposed effect of this injury and incon- 
venience, in shortening the war and bringing your adversary to 
terms, is the only justification for the infliction, the only way of 
discrediting blockades in a belligerent point of view is to argue 
that they can in reality do little damage, and can produce very 
little influence in inducing a belligerent to come to terms. And 
accordingly this is the sort of plea put forward by Mr. Cobden. 
As far as the combatants are concerned, and as far as neutrals 
are interested in a cessation of the war, the more noxious 
blockades are, the greater is the reason for retaining the power 
of instituting them. You can prove that they are undesirable 
only by proving that they are harmless to the party that suffers 
under them. 

Now we are prepared at once to admit that there are cascs 
in which the blockade of an adversary’s ports will do him very 
little damage, and will interfere with his commerce in a very 
limited degree. We may concede also that blockades in most 
cases become more ineffective for their purpose year by year, in 
proportion as railways, canals, and other modes of inland con- 
veyance are improved and multiplied. For example: if we were 
to blockade all the ports of France, so that no ship, national or 
neutral, could obtain ingress or egress, we should annoy and in- 
convenience her, no doubt; but we should not either interrupt 
her commerce, or reduce her to any scrious straits by the pro- 
ceeding. Her imports and exports would, after a certain amount 
of troublesome re-arrangement, go on as usual by means of her 
land frontier. They would pass in and out through the ports of 
Rotterdam, Antwerp, and Genoa, instead of through the ports 
of Havre, Marseilles, and Bordeaux. France would get all she 
wanted, paying a little more for it. She would sell all she 
wished, getting a little less for it. That would be the extent 
of her damage, plus the loss incurred by the enforced idleness of 
her mercantile marine, and minus the profit arising from the 
increased traffic on her roads and railways. In like manner, 
Austria would not suffer vitally from a blockade of Trieste, so 
long as she could communicate with the world down the Rhine 
and through the Danube, and use Dutch and Turkish harbours 
instead of her own. Russia also would to a great extent evade 
our blockading squadrons at Odessa and Riga, by sending her 
produce and receiving her supplies through Prussian and Swedish 


outlets. But this would be by no means the case, either where the 
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blockaded belligerent was an insular power, or a continental one 
with a barbarous and unpeopled frontier, or with a hostile neigh- 
bour on her land side. If England should at any time lose the 
supremacy of the seas, the combined fleets of France and Russia 
might soon compel her to sue for peace, without striking a single 
blow, or landing a single soldier on her shores, by the simple 
process of blockading all her principal harbours.* The United 
States, in the war of 1813, were in a position almost as calami- 
tous. We effectually sealed up all the harbours on their eastern 
frontier; Canada, our own colony, hemmed them in on the 
north; while to the south and west spread an uninhabited and 
almost impassable desert, across which no merchandise could 
penetrate. The result was, that their commerce was almost 
annihilated in a single year; and as they were far more de- 
pendent on foreign produce than they have since become, they 
suffered terribly, and their sufferings went so far as even to 
menace a dissolution of the Union at that early day. An 
instance almost as strong of the efficacy of blockades in inflicting 
mischief on the enemy is afforded by the present war between 
the two sections of the Union. The Confederates are strictly 
blockaded by sea; their enemies surround them on the north ; 
their southern scenes of wealth and population are too far from 
any Mexican port to permit of their obtaining any great amount 
of supplies from thence ;—so that they are reduced to depend, 
both for the sale of their produce and for all they require to 
import,—for their coffee, their wine, their arms, their gun- 
powder,—to the few vessels that are venturesome and skilful 
enough to run the gauntlet of the blockading squadron, and to 
the capture of stores from the enemy, when they are lucky 
enough to succeed in a daring foray, or to gain a decisive vic- 
tory. If blockades had been abolished, it is difficult to see 
what vital blow the North could have struck against their anta- 
gonists, or to what very serious inconvenience they could have 
subjected them. The vast cotton crop of the Gulf States would 
have found its way to Europe as usual; freighted in French or 
British bottoms, it could not have been captured at sea; and 
the produce of its sale would have sufficed to procure for the 
Confederates every lawful article of merchandise they needed, 
and to pay for the heavy land carriage of contraband articles— 
if “ contraband of war” had still existed—across from Mata- 
moras. 

2. It is by no means correct, then, to argue that blockades 
do not inflict very severe damage on the enemy, have not a very 
strong influence in bringing him to terms, and are not in conse- 


* Spain, again, might become almost an island, as far as effectual blockading 
was concerned, if France as well as England were to be her foe. 
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quence a most legitimate instrument of war. As a belligerent 
right they are often, and must continue to be, invaluable; in 
certain cases, as we shall presently see, they may be almost the 
only weapon the belligerent can employ, and it is idle therefore 
to fancy that belligerents, or nations that expect frequently to 
be belligerents, will voluntarily renounce them. Let us now 
consider them for a few moments from the point of view of neu- 
trals, and consider how they affect the interests of general and 
peaceful commerce. Neutrals have hitherto submitted to them, 
and accepted them, partly because they looked forward to the 
day when they themselves might become belligerents, and would 
desire to exercise the right on their own behalf, and partly be- 
cause, as belligerent nations were usually the strongest parties, 
neutral nations were compelled to acquiesce. It has also been 
considered that neutrals had an indirect interest in any measure 
that had a tendency to shorten wars, or to deter adversaries from 
engaging in them. But this plea we do not regard as a very 
powerful one. Now, there can be no doubt as to the suffering 
inflicted upon neutrals by commercial blockades. It is a terrible 
hardship that, because two countries choose to quarrel and go to 
war, a third nation, that has never done or wished to do either 
of them the slightest injury, should suddenly have a number of 
its ships captured or left to rot in harbour, and a number of its 
citizens, who gained their living by manufacturing the raw pro- 
duce or by supplying the artificial wants of one of the combat- 
ants, reduced to idleness and starvation. It is very hard; but 
we cannot agree with Mr. Westlake that it is very unjust also. 
The neutral is no party to the strife, we admit; but as soon as 
the strife breaks out, the neutral who continues his trade with 
either belligerent makes himself a party. He cannot help doing 
so. Every article he deals in, being needed by the belligerent, 
aids him directly or indirectly in carrying on the war; fortifies 
him for the conflict; enables him to strike or to ward off a blow; 
supplies some of his wants, and thereby sets free some portion 
of his citizens, who become available for military purposes; sells 
him goods cheaper than he could have manufactured them for 
himself, and thus economises those funds which are proverbially 
the sinews of war. If he furnishes either combatant with arms 
and gunpowder, he helps him to kill his enemy. If he furnishes 
him with coal, he enables him to out-steam his enemy. If he 
furnishes him with grain, he feeds his soldiers ; if with woollen or 
linen, he clothes them; if with tents, or canvas, or blankets, he 
shelters them; if with horses, or carriages, or railway iron, he 
assists in conveying them; if with wine or spirits, he comforts 
and invigorates them; if with quinine and calomel, he heals them 
when sick or wounded, and sends them back renovated to the 
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fray. He becomes inevitably and directly an auxiliary,* and a 
most effective one; and he cannot complain of injustice when 
the other belligerent forbids him thus to “ comfort and abet” his 
foe, on pain of capture and forfeiture. Nor can we at all com- 
prehend Mr. Westlake’s distinction, that if you “ relieve”—that 
is, carry needed articles to—a besieged place, you mix in the 
hostilities and cease to be neutral; but that if you merely convey 
the same articles to an adjoining commercial port in the same 
country, whence they can easily reach the besieged place by 
land, you are not mixing in the strife. A blockaded coast is 
in the same condition as a besieged fortress, provided only the 
blockade is effectual. To say that you may blockade a walled 
city but not an open harbour, appears to us simply idle, where 
both alike belong to your enemy, and when by conveying a 
valuable cargo to either place you equally enrich, supply, com- 
fort, abet, and aid that enemy. To say that, if we were at war 
with France, an American ship might come to Liverpool, but 
might not come to Chester, because the latter is a walled town, 
is manifestly absurd. To say that a port may only be blockaded 
by sea, provided it is also besieged by land at the same time, is 
to dictate most arbitrarily to a belligerent how he shall carry on 
his campaign ; and is like saying, “If you cannot send regiments 
to reduce it, you shall not meddle with it at all.” To say that 
you may blockade Charleston and New Orleans, but that you 
may not blockade every creek and harbour from the Chesapeake 
to the Rio Grande, provided you have force enough to do it 
effectively, is clearly an untenable position. The object of 
blockading a port is not to reduce, or to damage, or to impover- 
ish that port, but to injure the country to which it belongs and | 
which receives supplies through it; anda country may be just as 
effectually supplied and assisted and strengthened by sending car- 
goes in through an unbesieged place (which Mr. Westlake says 
a neutral may justly do) as through a beleaguered city (which 
he says a neutral may not do). In a word, his argument is, that 
if you relieve a belligerent city, you mix in the contest, but if 
you only relieve his country (of which that city may be a very 
insignificant portion), you are innocent, and equitably he ought 
not to interfere with you. The common-sense view of the justice 
of the matter obviously is, that if you throw supplies into a bel- 
ligerent’s camp, city, fort, or country, you assist him and commit 
a hostile act against his foe, who therefore has a natural right 
to forbid and prevent your doing so. But as commerce is too 
important a matter to be lightly interfered with, and as neutrals 

* Phillimore says, iii. 202: ‘* A neutral must do nothing by which the condi- 


tion of either belligerent is bettered, quo validior fiat.” Grotius says: “ Hostem 
est qui faciat quod hosti placet.” 
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are too numerous and powerful to bear any extreme exercise of 
the claim of interference, it has been laid down, as a matter of 
compromise rather than of logical justice, that no belligerent has 
aright to forbid a neutral from trading to any port or coast, 
unless he can distinctly and practically prevent him from so 
trading. Originally, abstractedly, and under normal circum- 
stances, every man has a right to trade where he likes, and to 
sell what and to whom he likes ;—only when circumstances (such 
as war) make it impossible thus to trade without practically 
mingling in the conflict and assisting one or other combatant, 
that right is held by the common consent of mankind to have 
fallen into abeyance. 


To neutrals, no doubt, and to all who are usually or habitu- | 


ally neutral, the right of blockade, like all belligerent rights, is 
often very harsh in its operation, and needs both to be care- 
fully limited and moderately exercised. For neutrals, it would 
be well if it could be abolished altogether. But as most na- 
tions, and all great nations, are sometimes neutral and some- 
times belligerent, they have to consider how their interests will 
be affected as a whole, and come to a sort of compromise be- 
tween the dictates of the two opposing characters which they 
from time to time assume. ‘They have done so; and have 
guarded the law of blockade with some pretty distinct conditions 
and limitations. It is high time to consider whether some further 
limitations are not now desirable; a consideration strongly en- 
forced upon us by our own sufferings and those of our Conti- 
nental neighbours at the present moment. It is probable that 
no blockade, since blockades were known, has ever inflicted so 
much suffering on neutral nations, as the present blockade of 
the Gulf ports by the Federal Government of America has 
brought upon France and England. It has been on the whole 
tolerably valid and efficient; it has been respected by our au- 
thorities even when it was not so; and as the principal article 
of export from the Southern States is of a very bulky character, 
vessels laden therewith have found it unusually difficult to elude 
the vigilance of the hostile squadrons. The result has been, 
that the chief industry of Great Britain has been thoroughly 
disorganised by the artificial scarcity of its raw material thus 
created, and more than half a million of its population is re- 
duced to subsist on charity. France is scarcely in a much 
better position; and there is hardly a nation on the continent 
of Kurope which is not a greater sufferer by the civil war at the 
other side of the Atlantic than one at least of the belligerents. 
Nevertheless we have patiently endured all the disturbance and 
privation which the system of blockade, as sanctioned by the law 
of nations, has brought upon us ;—feeling, in the first place, that 
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it constituted a perfectly legitimate and recognised weapon of war, 
however inconvenient to by-standers; and, in the second place, 
that it could only be put down at the cost of a quarrel with 
the United States, which would be attended with consequences 
incalculably more painful and more costly than any caused by 
the scarcity of cotton and the interruption of trade. 

But our sufferings, though they have not induced us to 
dream of breaking the blockade, have caused us to reflect deeply 
on the several questions of international law involved in the 
present desolating conflict, and to ask ourselves whether that 
law is in harmony with the altered circumstances of our age, 
and whether it*can long be maintained in its present form. 
When that law was in process of consolidation, and even 
during those Napoleonic wars when it received its last modifi- 
cations and expansions, the condition of the world was in many 
respects very different from what it is now. Wars were more 
constant; belligerents were more powerful; neutrals were more 
insignificant: but, above all, nations were far more independent 
of one another; commerce had not attained one-tenth of its 
actual development; ships were immeasurably fewer; steam was 
unknown, and mail-packets not yet thought of. The evils, 
therefore, which any interruption to the usual course of trade 
could inflict upon any country were trifling in comparison. 
These changed conditions obviously call for some correspond- 
ing change in the law of nations. As neutral commerce be- 
comes more extensive, the interruption of it by the action of 
belligerents becomes more mischievous, and that action must 
therefore be restricted. As neutrals become more numerous 
and more powerful, they are less disposed to endure suffering 
in consequence of quarrels in which they have no concern, and 
belligerents must therefore, if they do not wish to add to their 
enemies, waive something of their former claims. One important 
modification—the most needed of all—has, as we have seen, 
been already introduced, and is: now almost conclusively in- 
corporated with the law of nations, viz. the sacredness of all 
merchandise under a neutral flag. A second, the abolition of 
privateering,, may also be regarded as definitely settled. <A 
third, that of exempting all merchant ships from capture, will, 
we are satisfied, soon follow. A fourth, that of renouncing 
the distinction between “ contraband of war” and other mer- 
chandise, cannot, we think, be long delayed. ‘There are two 
more relating to the law of blockade which it is desirable to 
consider. 

1. According to the usual interpretation of international 
law, any vessel having issued from or being bound to a block- 
aded port, may be captured any where on the high seas, during 
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the continuance of the voyage, and will be condemned as lawful 
prize, provided adequate evidence can be found in her papers, 
or procured elsewhere, to satisfy an Admiralty Court of her 
illegal destination or point of departure. (And the adjudicating 
court, be it remembered, is in nearly every case the court of the 
captor.) That is, if Charleston be formally and validly placed 
and declared in a state of blockade by the Federal authorities, 
a French vessel laden with wine, clearing out for Charleston, 
or believed to be destined for that port, may be stopped in the 
Bay of Biscay and carried for adjudication to New York ;—and 
if the American prize-court of that city shall be satisfied that 
she really did intend to try to run into Charleston harbour, she 
will be condemned. In like manner, if a vessel laden with 
cotton or tobacco had eluded the vigilance of the blockading 
squadron, and, sailing out of Charleston on a dark night, had 
succeeded in reaching the British Channel, and was within five 
miles of Falmouth, she might be lawfully boarded by an Ame- 
rican cruiser, brought back, and condemned. It is obvious that 
this enormous extension of the range of a blockade must be 
modified, or the interruptions to innocent commerce would be- 
come intolerable, and nearly all the benefit derivable from the 
other relaxations of international law, of which we have spoken 
as adopted or likely to be adopted, would be lost. Ifa cruiser 
be empowered to arrest and search all ships three thousand 
miles distant from the blockaded port, to ascertain their des- 
tination, and if a foolish captain finds or fancies grounds for 
suspecting an illegal design, they are to be carried into distant 
prize-courts for adjudication, it is clear that all neutrals would 
join to put down such an intolerable practice. A right of search 
and capture so exercised would become a nuisance as great as 
war. But as no neutrals would now tolerate such an extension 
of blockading privileges, so, on the other hand, no belligerents 
would endure such a limitation of them as would enable a crowd 
of merchant ships to congregate in the immediate vicinity of the 
blockaded port, ready to run in during fogs or in rough weather, 
when the guarding squadron had been blown off shore, or was 
in chase of some decoy. Almost equally unpermissible in equity 
would be an arrangement which allowed vessels to collect in 
some near neutral harbour, and lie there in wait for any favour- 
able opportunity of running the blockade. It is questionable 
whether the use of Nassau for this purpose by our merchants at 
the present moment be not, in principle, though of course not 
in law, a breach of neutrality. Certainly it is a meditated vio- 
lation of the blockade. It will be necessary, probably, to con- 
fine the jurisdiction of the blockading squadron to the seas in 
which its functions ke,—so that merchantmen found there may 
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be held to betray prima facie a wrong design: 7.e. that they 
are not likely to be on their way to any neutral port or innocent 
destination. The precise modification necessary and practica- 
ble, as well as just, however, will have to be considered and 
deliberately fixed by a convention of the maritime powers, such 
as, we trust, will be summoned after the close of the present 
unhappy struggle. 

2. It will be desirable also to consider whether the right of 
blockade by belligerents must not be restricted in time as well 
as in space. We are satisfied that some modification of this sort 
has become indispensable, though the precise nature and degree 
of that modification it is not easy to specify. There must be a 
limit set to the amount of inconvenience which belligerents are 
justified in inflicting on unoffending and unconcerned neutrals ; 
and if this limit be not fixed by law and treaty, neutrals will 
take the law into their own hands. No nation ought to be 
called upon, or will submit, to endure any severe and very long- 
continued privations and sufferings arising out of a war between 
two countries equal in obstinacy and in strength. We may be 
content to bear a little, but not a great deal. We may be con- 
tent to bear for two years or for five, but not for a generation. 
It is plain that if any article indispensable to mankind were 
produced only in a single country, mankind neither would nor 
ought to acquiesce in the indefinite, or even very prolonged, 
blockade of the ports of that country, even though the very 
circumstance made such blockade the most efficient weapon the 
hostile belligerent could use. Thus, quinine being not only an 
invaluable but a necessary medicine, and being ew hypothesi only 
obtainable in Peru, an indefinite or permanent blockade of Peru 
could not be permitted. Salus populi lex suprema. In like 
manner, tea is now become so nearly a necessary of life, that 
no blockade of the Chinese ports that deprived us of it for a 
series of years could be long respected. If cotton were procur- 
able oniy from America, England and France would be obliged 
to say—and would be justified in saying—to the government at 
Washington, “ We do not wish to interfere with your belli- 
gerent rights, but you must finish your dispute within a year 
or two, or the interests of our citizens will compel us to insist 
on your abandoning your blockade of the Gulf States.” If, 
again, there were a bad harvest throughout Europe and a teem- 
ing one in the United States, it could not be permitted that 
France or England should seal up the ports of the latter coun- 
try, and so inflict the miseries of an artificial famine on the 
people of the Old World. Nor, even in a weaker case, could 
all the manufacturing and commercial nations of Europe be 
expected to accept in patience such a disorganisation and re- 
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striction of their habitual and staple industries as would follow 
a chronic or lifetime war in America. The very reason for 
which neutral nations endure all the unmerited sufferings inci- 
dental to belligerent operations—namely, that wars may be 
the sooner ended by allowing the greatest possible freedom 
of mutual infliction to the belligerents—is lost as soon as wars 
become continuous and interminable. Therefore, though we 
cannot venture to attempt any thing like specification, we may 
safely assert that there is a range, a time, and a degree beyond 
which the injury inflicted on neutrals by the right of blockade 
cannot henceforth be sanctioned by the law of nations. 

3. It now only remains for us to discuss the narrow question, 
how the interests of Great Britain specially would be affected 
by the proposed abolition of the right of commercial blockades. 
And here we are bound to admit that Mr. Cobden’s arguments 
have great force, and, as far as they go, are cogent and convinc- 
ing, though, from not embracing the whole of the case, we can- 
not deem them conclusive. The less disposed and the less likely 
a nation is to be belligerent, the more will she gain by the abo- 
lition of blockades; and England is becoming more neutral year 
by year, both in disposition and in practice. ‘The more paramount 
and unquestioned the naval supremacy of any nation, the more effi- 
ciently will she be able to use the weapon of blockades, and the 
less liable she will be to suffer from it; the greater interest, there- 
fore, will she have in retaining the right. Now the naval superi- 
ority of England is year by year becoming less marked and less 
indisputable. At the close of last war, fifty years ago, she was 
not only unrivalled at sea, but she was absolute; her competitors 
were literally nowhere. Now France and America both run 
her close, and a combination of their marines with that of 
Russia would expose her to a hard struggle for existence. 
Again, the more extensive and multifarious the commerce of 
any nation, the more must she, when a neutral, suffer from the 
system of blockades; and the commerce of Great Britain is the 
widest, and richest, and most complex in the world. Finally, a 
nation which imports the necessaries of life is liable to suffer 
far more from blockades—as from every other interruption to 
trade—than one which only imports luxuries and superfluities ; 
and half the importations of England consist of necessaries or 
quasi necessaries, of articles of food or raw materials for manu- 
facture; while most other nations with which we should be 
likely to go to war import only luxuries, or at least commo- 
dities with which it would be comparatively easy to dispense. 
A blockade of the ports of America, for example, would deprive 
us of a vast proportion of the cotton and the grain on which our 
people subsist, and of the tobacco which furnishes 6,000,000/. to 
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our revenue. A blockade of Russia cuts off our main supply of 
wheat and hemp; whereas, as far as Russia is concerned, such 
a blockade would scarcely affect the subsistence, or clothing, or 
ordinary life, of her population at all. A blockade of France 
would still leave her her corn and wine and silk (native and Ita- 
lian), and beet-root sugar, and home-grown tobacco, and Belgian 
and St. Etienne coal; and a blockade of the United States would 
inconvenience the Americans in the articles of coffee and sugar, 
but in nothing else of prime necessity or much importance. Food 
they have, and clothing they make, and iron, oil, and most other 
things they find in abundance within their own limits. On the 
whole, none of the great countries of the world could be block- 
aded without Great Britain suffering more than any other people 
by the operation. So clearly is this the case that, as Mr. Cobden 
very pointedly shows, we do not, and we probably never should, 
enforce very strictly a blockade of the ports of any great state 
with which we were at war. We should not seal up the United 
States, because that would keep away our grain supply. We 
should not seal up the Confederate ports, because that would 
keep away our cotton and our tobacco. In the last war we still 
received wheat from Odessa, and (we believe) hemp and flax 
from Riga. If we were to blockade France, we should feel the 
want of her wine and gloves and silks, and should probably 
obtain them through Belgium, Italy, and Spain. In fine, we 
could scarcely blockade strictly and effectually the ports of any 
enemy without suffering more damage than we should inflict. 
There is much truth in all this—indeed, it is all true cum 
grano; but it is not the whole truth. The part of the truth 
which is blinked by Mr. Cobden and made light of by Mr. West- 
lake, is this: the political position of England depends upon 
her maritime power. Her navy, and not her army, is the in- 
strument on which she relies both for defence at home and for 
influence abroad. . If, in addition to exempting the private pro- 
perty and merchant ships of her enemies at sea from capture, 
she were also to consent to the abolition of commercial block- 
ades, in what way could she operate upon the trade or paralyse 
the strength of any antagonist with whom she chanced to be at 
war? Ifthe other belligerent had no navy, or chose to secure 
that navy from harm by laying it up in ordinary, her navy, 
having no ships of war to meet, and no merchant ships to cap- 
ture, would be reduced to absolute inaction. Her wars would 
all have to be carried on to land. The only mode which would 
remain to her of encountering the hostility of any powerful state 
which chose to injure her, or the obstinacy of any feeble state 
which chose to insult her and set her at naught, would be by 
landing an army on her shores—a result which Mr. Westlake 
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accepts, but for which Mr. Cobden assuredly is not prepared. 
England, with a small army and a large fleet, would be reduced 
to fighting with only her left hand. France, Austria, Russia, 
or Prussia, might set us at defiance, might rob our travellers, 
imprison our citizens, pillage and oppress our allies, commit any 
injustice and any tyranny they pleased upon the continent of 
Europe, crush the hopes of Italy, destroy the liberties of Portugal 
or Greece; and unless we were prepared to send an army to 
fight at a distance from home and against overwhelming odds, 
we should be utterly powerless to interfere with oppressors or 
to assist friends. In fact, the effect would be nearly equivalent 
to the disarmament of England in the face of Europe. She 
might protect herself, indeed, but she would have to resign all 
hope of influencing or restraining others, and would virtually 
cease to be a European power. But the consequence would be 
almost worse across the Atlantic. Ifwe became involved in war 
with the United States; if an insolent and unknowing govern- 
ment attacked our colony, imprisoned our ambassador, murdered 
or oppressed our citizens, we should be obliged to allow their 
ports to remain open and their trade to go on as usual; and 
could do nothing either to resist or punish them, except trans- 
porting at enormous cost as many regiments as we couid spare 
to Canada, to fight our enemy amid pathless woods and along 
an almost illimitable frontier. We should enable the Ameri- 
cans, in a word, to choose, not only their field of battle, but 
their weapons. It seems very strange that men, not only of 
sense but of legal acumen and political experience, should be 
found to advocate a proposition the adoption of which would be 
so suicidal that its suggestion looks almost like treason, and 
which would involve regiments so multiplied and armaments so 
costly, that, coming from economists, it reads very like perver- 
sity or madness. We say, no; of all maritime belligerent rights, 
retain that of blockade, and that alone. This, properly limited 
and properly enforced, will allow you to stop the commerce of 
your foe and the commerce of neutrals with your foe, where you 
can do it most effectually, where you can do it with least injury 
to others, and where alone, therefore, in these days you have the 
right, or will long be allowed power, to stop it,—namely, at the 
harbours and along the coasts of the belligerent you are endea- 
vouring to bring to terms. 
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Arr. VII.—HOME LIFE IN DENMARK AND NORWAY. 


Adam Homo. Et Digt af F. Paludan Miiller. Tredie Udgave. 
Copenhagen: C. A. Reitzel. 

Synnive Sdlbakken, af Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. Bergen: E. B. Gi- 
ertsen. 

Arne, af Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. Bergen: H. J. Geelmuyden’s Enke, 

Grossererens Familie. En Fortelling. Christiania: J. W. Cappelen. 


THE connexion of England with Denmark and its old depend- 
ency Norway seems likely to be renewed in more than one way. 
The marriage of our Crown-Prince with a lady whose family is 
Danish by association and interest is in itself rather matter of 
graceful sentiment than likely to exercise any important in- 
fluence on our political relations. A constitutional country is 
pretty well guarded against dynastic entanglements. But the 
general feeling of satisfaction which has greeted that alliance, 
apart from all personal considerations, is probably something 
more than the mere revulsion of satiety against traditional 
matriages into the petty German courts. There is a sort of 
feeling that we are nearer kinsmen of the Scandinavian peoples 
than any other, and perhaps an under-current of desire to re- 
pair the wrong we did them under sore pressure in the great 
war. Whether or not the union of the three Northern kingdoms 
be ever carried into effect, their marine is none the less the 
next in Europe after our own, and might be wielded for or 
against us with tremendous efficacy in any European complica- 
tion. Even the Danish army, inconsiderable in itself and badly 
armed, has proved itself capable of holding Germany at bay, and 
of defeating the federal army in a decisive battle. Above all, 
the three Scandinavian kingdoms are even more entirely Pro- 
testant than England, and are quite as thoroughly the home of 
free institutions. For every reason, therefore, we are as much 
pledged to defend their independence against Russia or Germany 
as to hold Belgium against France; and personally we could 
better afford to give up Constantinople to any third power than 
Christiania to the Czar, or even Copenhagen to Germany. It 
is fortunate that our interests in this direction are not exposed 
to any more serious danger than a few protocols from Frankfort 
on the Slesvig-Holstein difficulty. 

Putting aside all questions of advantage, there is much to 
interest Englishmen in Denmark and Norway. We class the 
two countries together because they are one by language and 
historical tradition ; while Sweden has always, till lately, been a 
separate and even a hostile country. The very names “ Dane” 
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and “Norseman” are almost identical with “conqueror” in 
English apprehension; and it is difficult to wander through 
the old Angeln, and see the rich meadow-land (eng) like Lin- 
colnshire and Leicestershire, without fancying that our own 
country derived its name from the home-associations of the in- 
vaders, as well as from their tribe-name. A people whose fea- 
tures seem kindred to him, a language not stranger than the 
Yorkshire dialect, English names, English tricks of manner, 
even English dress and cookery, combine to force upon the 
traveller the conviction that common blood in the two nations 
asserts its own through all distance of time and interval of space. 
One great difference between them lies in the mixed origin which 
we inherit from the different vanguards of Keltic, Germanic, 
Roman, and Norse colonies; so that half-a-dozen different 
types may be noticed by the most careless observer in any 
group of Oxford undergraduates; while the students of Chris- 
tiania look almost like a family circle, with scarcely even a 
brevet of provincial origin. The other most fruitful source of 
difference between an Englishman and a Dane or Norwegian 
is in the fact that our own language and civilisation has drawn 
more from France than from any other country; while Denmark 
and its old province have been effectually Germanised through 
the manifold relations of neighbourhood, commerce, and a Ger- 
man dynasty. Hence the peasant-dialect in Norway contains 
many words which puzzle any educated countryman, while an 
Englishman recognises them as household or provincial terms 
in his own country. But national character is more durable 
than speech, and in almost every point where the Dane differs 
from the German he gravitates unconsciously but surely to- 
wards England. It would be impossible, we believe, to find a 
German parallel to the plays of Holberg; but cleverly adapted 
into English, they might almost be mistaken for the works 
of some unknown contemporary of Congreve and Vanbrugh. 
Again: taking modern literature, the novel-reading public of 
Germany appears distinctly to prefer the literature of intrigue 
and passion—books like Goethe’s Elective Ajfinities, like Bul- 
wer’s earlier novels, like the French school of George Sand or 
of Dumas fils—to the literature of still life or mere adventure, to 
George Eliot’s or Sir Walter Scott’s novels. But it is precisely 
these latter that are most popular in Scandinavia, and with whom 
Miss Bremer, Andersen, and Bjornson have most affinity. 

The first book we have put at the head of our article 
would deserve notice under any circumstances, as a poem that 
has gone through three editions in a country with a smaller 
reading-public than Scotland, and is especially remarkable for 
its admirable pictures of home life in Denmark. The author, 
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Frederik Paludan Miller (born 1809), is mentioned by Ander- 
sen, in his autobiography, as a fellow-student, who proposed 
starting a weekly journal in connexion with him. Andersen 
rejected the proposal, perhaps a little contemptuously, and in 
three or four years’ time saw himself overshadowed by his 
rival’s growing reputation. In fact, to this day, Andersen is 
chiefly sustained among his countrymen by court-favour and 
European prestige, while Paludan Miiller is valued as a national 
classic. The poem which established his reputation, The Dan- 
seuse, is little more than a graceful story of a ballet-dancer who, 
having maintained an unspotted character, becomes entangled in 
a connexion with a young man of good family, is ruined, and 
dies of grief when her lover falls ina duel. But Adam Homo, 
the poem with which Miiller’s name is likely to be permanently 
associated, takes a wider and higher flight. It is an epic of 
home life, so to speak. Adam Homo, as his name implies, is 
the typical man of the nineteenth century, and his life, from 
childhood upwards, even to beyond the grave, includes a cycle 
of social experiences in Denmark. Naturally the subject does 
not admit of heroic treatment. The metre and style, modelled 
on the mock-Spenserian, which Wieland naturalised in Ger- 
many, and Frere and Byron in England, lend themselves to 
the tragi-comedy of a life in which the hero’s aspirations and 
success are always above his character. More ambitious efforts, 
in the shape of detached pieces, love-sonnets, bacchanalian im- 
provisations, and religious odes, are freely interwoven ; but, to 
a foreigner at least, they are of inferior interest. In fact, by 
ordinary rules of criticism, Paludan Miiller is not a poet of the 
first order, perhaps not even high in the second class. He wants 
the thoughts that burn and words that glow; the strength of 
passion, no less than the terseness and concentration of epigram; 
and it would be difficult to give an instance of so long, and on 
the whole so successful, a poem in which so few individual lines 
deserve to be remembered. Nevertheless, we believe he was 
fully justified in taking ground as a poet rather than a novelist. 
His plot is too fantastic for prose, which always lends itself by 
preference to probabilities; his characters are clearly conceived 
and clearly rendered, with real dramatic insight, though with 
some profusion of detail; and there is a mixture of playful fancy 
and tenderness in his style, a something womanly, which is best 
wedded to verse. It is a little gain, too, that the most fluent 
verse-maker cannot expand into mere upholstery-painting or 
didactic philosophy, with the reckless command of space which 
the novelist wields. Les Misérables in verse would certainly 
have been shorter by six volumes. 

Adam Homo opens his eyes upon life ina country manse 
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in Jutland. His father, Parson Peter Homo, is a man with some 
cleverness, much good-meaning, and a quick eye to his own 
interest ; further, a rationalist “who clips his text according to 
his means, but yet contrives to keep his Christian faith.” There 
is a more ideal element in the mother—a small delicate woman, 
who prays and loves where her husband schemes and _philo- 
sophises. The christening time happens to fall at Christmas, 
when the country is as full of happy family circles as England 
itself could be. “Is there,” the poet asks, 


‘*a thing so native to the soil, 
With so much pleasant mirth, so small mischances, 
As Yule-tide meetings in our country manses ? 


From every quarter swells the gathering number 
Whom pleasant memories draw to one small spot : 
There’s heart-room and to spare for all who cumber 
The little hall, if house-room there be not; 

Six in a single garret meet to slumber, 

Two in a bed is no unfrequent lot ; 

If all the sheets are clean, well-air’d, and pressed, 
The vicar’s wife is careless of the rest.” 


Other little features of country life are cleverly etched in. 
We are introduced, one by one, to the curious blushing girls 
who cluster in the windows to see their brother’s friends from 
college arrive; to the Babel of happy talkers, who exchange 
small jokes and small politics over their pipes; to the morning- 
parties with horses and dogs; to the two students who stay 
behind to talk esthetics with the young ladies in the morning- 
room; to the evening dances in the neighbouring vicarages, 
which include “every educated miller, every genteel bailiff;” 
and we are allowed to see at the end the natural termination of 
esthetic conversations and country-dances in a betrothal. It is 
all English life of a century ago, when the divisions of ranks 
below the highest were a little less marked, and when Peter 
Homo might have shaken hands with the Vicar of Wakefield. 
But we are removed to the more recent century by a clerical 
conversation, after the christening party, on the text, “ He that 
believeth and is baptised shall be saved; . . . he that believeth 
not shall be damned.” Parson Jeremias Top is “high and 
dry,” and feels assured that all the unbaptised will escheat to 
the devil; but he holds it on a genteel principle of social selec- 
tion, quite as much as from any doctrinal conviction: he “ will 
not give a thank-you for a heaven which lets in all his neigh- 
bours indiscriminately ;” and though he will not affirm David to 
be damned, he pronounces with a sigh that he is not saved. 
Parson Flint, a clear, cold, logical man, with a dangerous liking 
for Strauss, protests energetically in favour of universal salva- 
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tion, but damages his cause with his brethren by admitting in con- 
dence that he thinks Christianity goes back to a mythical origin, 
that he walks by sight rather than by faith, and that “ the cow 
which was full of faith in the grass died while it was growing.” 
Homo tries to mediate with a comparison of Christianity to corn, 
which requires sifting and bolting to be made food; and the Pro- 
vost Holm, who seems to answer to an English dean, ends the 
controversy by a vigorous comparison of Parson Top to a Pharisee, 
and Parson Flint to an unrepentant publican. He himself “spits 
on their critical and mythical theories,” declares that he will not 
add to or take from the written Word, and hopes his audience 
may live to learn that they are all in the wrong. On the whole, 
we come away with the impression, which other passages in the 
poem confirm, that Denmark, like England, has its own little 
troubles of religious speculation, and that there are leaders of 
every division in the clerical camp. 

Fortunately for himself our hero is not destined to be 
brought up a schoolman in petticoats. Parson Homo’s animal 
nature is deeper and healthier than his intellectual, and the 
young Adam receives the training of an English Tom Brown,— 
bird’s-nesting, leaping, and running,—and passes through youth 
with no more eventful mischances than a precocious passion at 
nine years old for the clerk’s daughter Hanne, and one at four- 
teen, a little less moral, for his pretty landlady, or “dame,” as 
an Etonian would call her. Neither is his student-life at Copen- 
hagen very important as a sketch of manners. The only part 
of it with any incident is the interval of dissipation; and the 
fast life of a boy under twenty appears to be as dreary in 
Copenhagen as elsewhere. But when he has passed his second 
examination with credit, he looks about him for some means of 
money-making to replenish his purse, exhausted by late extra- 
vagances, and is taken as day-tutor into the family of Count de 
Fix.’ Fortune favours him with a pretty pupil in the shape of 
the count’s daughter Clara, who accompanies her brothers to 
the school-room; and the young lady is soon aware that she 
has an admirer, and is well inclined to play Héloise to his Abe- 
lard. As the mother is conveniently absent from the lessons, 
and the two brothers are fraternally slow of perception, “the 
old, old story” is worked out with all the quaint incident of a 
pedagogic romance. ‘The girl of sixteen is of course an expert 
where her tutor, four years older, is a novice and bungler, in 
spite of his boyish experiences, which he has never properly ap- 
preciated. Sometimes she is the iagénue who blushes to hear 
the vestals spoken of; sometimes the enthusiast, carried away 
by Cleopatra’s story ; sometimes she defends Catiline, or jokes 
at “old Cicero;” and presently she relapses into the count’s 
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daughter, and closes her lesson abruptly with a bow. In one 
of these last fits she so far forgets herself and her réle as to 
express a profound contempt for mésalliances ; and Adam, ap- 
plying her words to himself, believing that he has committed 
himself by some unlucky word, leaves the house in despair, and 
does not dare show himself again. Young men in Denmark, it 
would seem, take their first loves a little seriously to heart ; in 
Hamlet’s time, we know, it was the other way. We may slur 
over the unromantic, though not unnatural, issue of any am- 
bitious passion. Adam goes wrong, and first ruins a young girl 
whom chance throws in his way; then sinks altogether into low 
life, under the mingled influences of debts and a feeble craving 
for society. He is saved by a brain-fever, through which his 
mother watches him. 

The idyllic time of his life now begins. He resumes work 
for his degree in the university; and meets Alma, a gardener’s 
daughter, at one of the students’ balls. It is some proof 
of power in the author, that he has contrived to invest his 
heroine with a certain interest beyond that which commonly 
attaches to the lay-figures of moral portrait-painting. Alma is 
indeed ‘not too good forcommon nature’s daily food,” but she 
is also not too weak to be respected; her character, based upon 
duty rather than upon will, is more deep than strong, and 
she has a power of loving singly without loving blindly. Edu- 
cated, in the English or French sense, she probably is not; but 
the demand for high culture east of the Rhine is moderate, and 
she is certainly above the average of Goethe’s heroines, from 
Dorothea to Gretchen downwards. So far as we can gather, her 
marriage with a clergyman’s son, himself a candidate for orders, 
would be an elevation for her, but not a mésalliance for him. 
Before, however, it can be arranged, Adam is summoned to the 
deathbed of his mother. On board the steamer from Copen- 
hagen he meets his first love, the Countess Clara, now married 
to a fat, dull country squire, Kammer-herre Galt. Sea-sickness, 
like death, levels all differences and annuls all enmities; so 
that Adam finds himself almost unconsciously ministering to the 
lady’s wants, and renewing his old acquaintance. But, with all 
allowance for the base element in man, for the instinct of flirta- 
tion, for the gratification to self-love at repairing a defeat, and 
for a parvenu’s hankering after higher society, it is a little re- 
volting to our sense of moral probabilities that a man like Adam, 
partly compound of good, should allow himself to accept the 
countess’s invitation to go home with her, at the cost of never 
again seeing his mother. The heartlessness of the act, however, 
does not trouble our hero very deeply; and his father warmly 
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a patron with fat benefices. So the mother is buried; and Adam 
remains at the house of Kammer-herre Galt, riding, dining out, 
talking nonsense and flirting with his host’s wife for some months, 
even taking his host’s uncle into the confidence of his designs on 
the lady, and receiving counsel to enjoy life as he can. Let us 
hope that such uncles are not numerous in Denmark. Of course, 
only one of two dénowements are now possible, and the one cho- 
sen is fortunately half moral. At the moment of a passionate 
declaration, while the lady is still whispering that she will not 
consent, Kammer-herre Galt enters the room; and Adam has 
no alternative but to leave the house,—under the wrath of the 
insulted wife.- 

During his apprenticeship to high life Alma has been for- 
gotten or put out of sight; she remains so, now that he returns 
to his father’s house. In fact, the old parson, at present bent on 
solacing his widowerhood and discharging his debts by a mar- 
riage with the miller’s daughter, is more ambitious for his son, 
and positively refuses his conscut to the engagement. Adam 
lets himself be guided, with some compunction, but little real 
reluctance, into a marriage with the Baroness Mille, the spoiled, 
wilful, pretty daughter and heiress of a neighbouring squire. 
We may call her a cross between the English fast young lady 
and the Continental “emancipirtes Madchen,” though with more 
of the former than the latter. A. good whip, a fair pistol-shot, 
an admirer of George Sand, and a consummate little flirt,—she 
settles down into a stout mother of a family, who writes bad 
novels, and canvasses the praise of newspaper-editors over oysters 
and champagne. Her final exit in a fit of apoplexy leaves her 
husband in possession of the estate and title, which have been 
confirmed to him by royal license for life. He has culminated 
in successful Philister-dom, to borrow a German expression; in 
other words, the hot-blooded boy, with a keen sense for beauty 
and good, has come to accept life as a transaction, and recognise 
no higher rule than that of success. With one or two failures 
he achieves it; gets the order of the Great Cross, the title of 
Excellency, and the post of first director of the theatre. From 
time to time the ghost of an old sin rises up before him,—a broken 
companion of his early days, or a woman whom he has ruined 
and forsaken; and he makes satisfaction after his own fashion by 
giving alms out of his superfluity. But the better nature in 
him is almost overlaid with paint and patches, and he has learned 
to limit his hereafter to the next few years’ successful manager- 
ship at the theatre, when a heavy cold and a bad doctor bring 
him to the hospital and his deathbed. He is nursed in his last 
moments by Alma. After her father’s death, she has supported 
herself by needle- and laundry-work, and is known as a good 
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night-nurse. She holds his head as he passes away in sleep, and 
does not long survive him. The baron is laid under marble 
with his wife’s forefathers, and the gardener’s daughter is carried 
out to the common burial-ground in a pauper’s funeral. 

Here it might be thought that the subject of the poem was 
exhausted. In fact, as the very post-mortem examination on 
Adam’s body has been described, it would seem that more than 
ordinary security has been taken against his resurrection, even 
in poetry. But two cantos of the poem remain. One is occu- 
pied chiefly with Alma’s lyrical pieces, intended to represent 
the gradual discipline of affliction and the transference of unsa- 
tisfied affection to the one changeless object of love. Perhaps 
these metrical speculations have no very high merit as poetry, 
especially if they be judged by the standard of Jn Memoriam. 
But their position in a book, of which parts are free even to 
license, gives them a certain interest, the more so as they are 
intended to justify its final moral. ‘They express the conviction 
that good. must triumph in the order of the universe ; that the 
foul devil’s-play which makes chaos of earth will be defeated 
hereafter, and Satan himself left alone to begin his time of 
punishment, while “all are gathered into the bosom of mercy.” 
The assumption which underlies this rather Manichean doctrine 
seems to be little else than the Catholic purgatory; a curious 
patch of old faith in a poet who goes out of his way to protest 
against the worship of the Virgin. How it is practically ap- 
plied we learn in the last canto. There Adam’s soul is disputed 
for by two spirits; his good angel and the advocatus diaboli. 
The counsel for Satan has easy work in proving that the baron’s 
life has not been squared to the precise requirements of the 
Decalogue. He is answered with the obicction, which we should 
imagine must often be heard in this court, that the law given 
on Sinai has been repealed, and that the sinner is to be judged 
by the milder dispensation of abstract morality. As, however, 
it cannot be maintained that Adam’s life has been framed accord- 
ing to Epictetus, he is defended as a product of his time. ‘ What 
sort of time.was that? Was it the age of heroes, idealists, pro- 
phets? Was it romantic, knightly, or idyllic? God help us! it 
was a mere fermentation-period, lighted up only by the nebulous 
tail of a comet; a time when men were weary of stri‘e, and sick 
of peace; that had no heart for work, and small sense of honour— 
an age of all-pervading mediocrity.” Take Homoas the product 
of his time, and the man, whose weaknesses must be confessed 
if he be judged singly, will appear noble by comparison with 
his fellows. He was eminently a good fellow, an ainiable well- 
meaning man; and it wiil go hard with heaven if such are not of 
its kingdom. The defence is ingenious, but does not seem to 
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be successful; the advocatus diaboli arguing that the age—if it 
is like Homo—will have in justice to be damned. His defender 
now claims salvation for him as a Christian. It is true there is 
no very certain evidence of his faith; but it must be remembered 
that he lived in a time which acknowledged neither angel nor 
devil, and that he yet on several occasions ascribed his successes 
to Providence; he might have loved his neighbour under hap- 
pier circumstances; and he was abundant in hope, the third 
Christian grace. The plea is overruled; and Homo is finally 
overwhelmed by the vision of the glorified nature he might have 
been, the ideal he strove after. Just as the quivering scale 
sinks finally hell-wards, Alma appears and claims him by the 
law of heaven, that if a glorified spirit will associate her lot with 
another’s, and blend her existence with his, hell ceases to be 
possible for the sinner. The scale rises again, and Adam is 
borne off in triumph to the lustral fires of purgatory. Alma 
abides with him till the probation-time is past: she was chosen 
by Eternal Love to save him. 

Home life in Denmark, if Adan. Homo and Andersen’s or 
Hansen’s novels may be trusted, has changed very much since 
the days of Holberg, a century and a quarter ago. Then the 
playwright delighted his audience with the drunken serf, like 
Christopher Sly, invested by his lord with a little brief autho- 
rity; with the burgher’s travelled son, who talked French and 
danced minuets in the street; with the rowé who cheats a Jew, 
and with the club of gossips who discuss the German empire. 
Every piece testified to strong distinctions of caste, homely 
manners, and that Toryism of domestic life which would keep 
every man in his place, and allow foreign customs to be imported 
only as luxuries for the wealthy classes. Now the country has 
been Europeanised with French sentiment, German speculation, 
and English constitutional forms. The nobles are only the 
shadow of the old tyrannous aristocracy, which drove a people 
kin to themselves into thrusting despotism upon the crown 
Compare Adam Homo with an English novel-hero of rather 
similar fertunes and mould, Pendennis. hackeray’s typical 
young Englishman is once doubtful whether he shall not ruin 
his laundress’s daughter, and is another time offered an alliance 
with the daughter of a baronet of damaged character. But it is 
difficult to imagine Pendennis taking tea night after night with 
Fanny’s mother as her future son-in-law; and his acceptance by 
a noble heiress with no doubtful antecedents would have been 
too improbable for the Dutch school of narrative to venture on. 
Either education and good breeding are more universal levellers 
in Denmark than in England, or our extremes are much further 
apart. Something, no doubt, depends on the respective size of 
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the two countries. Denmark has the population of England 
under Queen Elizabeth ; and a single theatre in Copenhagen is 
able to contain the whole ranks of the fashionable world, and 
to attract all the literary talent of the country into its ser- 
vice. An upper class of squires is scattered over a country of 
pasture-land, heaths, and wide sand-plains. Under these con- 
ditions, the clever young man from town has a certain advantage 
among the Junker aristocracy, whose simple talk among them- 
selves is of guns and horses and dogs. Even Lord Macaulay 
was never the great man in his own day that Swift and Steele 
and Addison were among their unlettered contemporaries. It 
was a marvellous prerogative to be born one of half-a-dozen 
authors in a nation. 

The morality of Adam Homo cannot be called high. If he 
is really no worse than common men in Denmark, we must hope 
that common men are not so frequently tempted. The women, 
with two exceptions, his mother and Alma, are either actively 
bad, or at best vulgar and trivial. Allowing that much of this 
may be due to the supposed literary necessity of giving a some- 
what flat story an immoral interest, there yet remains a suffi- 
ciently startling residuum in a book which seems to be accepted 
in its own country as a portrait of national manners. Probably, 
in the author’s mind, the one pure picture of Alma redeemed 
all. It certainly adds to the thoroughness of the conception, 
though it points a curious moral, that the moral interest in a 
drama of nineteenth-century humanity should centre about a 
woman. Given a man of mere aspirations and vague sympa- 
thies, who shall steadily see the higher good and follow the 
vulgar appetite,—a man neither saint nor villain, neither hero 
nor quite unheroic,—and if we agree with Dante that such a 
one is not worth damning, we shall be puzzled how to save him. 
We shall feel the need of attaching him to some good angel,—a 
Beatrice or an Alma,—and shall not care to inquire curiously into 
the doctrine of vicarious works. Perhaps it may be added that 
such contrasts between the sexes are not uncommon in certain 
epochs of society. No reader of the Nial Saga, to quote a Norse 
precedent, can forget the singular antithesis of the Icelandic men 
and women in the tenth century. Nial, Gunnor, and Flosi, three 
very different characters, are yet simple-minded, generous, and 
humane, as brave men should be; while their wives appear behind 
them like furies, sowing discord and bloodshed through the land. 
Bacon’s strong preference of friendship to love, and Shakespeare’s 
plays, with perhaps the exception of Cymbeline and The Tempest, 
testify to a similar feeling in our own heroic age. At present 
the whole tendency of literature is to rehabilitate Eve. Mr. 
Tennyson succeeds in his Princess, and breaks down in what 
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might seem the far easier attempt to copy the King of all true 
Knights from his picture in books of chivalry. His men are 
Geraint the savage, and Arthur the prig. French philosophy 
has ever discovered that the woman, as the noblest product of 
humanity, is to be made the subject of contemplation and prayer. 
Béranger’s vision of Margot stealing St. Peter’s keys, and 
making herself the guardian of heaven, was only the anticipa- 
tion of a new litany. Vogue la galére! We cannot quarrel 
with lady novelists if they take the lion’s hint about sculpture, 
and represent man duly inferior. But it is surely the sign of a 
weak time, when endurance and gentleness are exalted over 
enterprise aud action and thought. It is the great merit of 
Adam Homo as a photograph, and its fatal defect as a picture, 
that the typical man has no individuality; no power to grapple 
with circumstance; no will to be other than his belongings make 
him. He is not the brave man struggling with adversity, but 


the easy man lending himself to life, and half-scrambling, half- ° 


slipping through the crowd. He is not even a thinker, like 
Faust, working out his problems in experiences, and failing only 
because the riddle is insoluble. Take such a man as Adam 
Homo in common life, and it is difficult to imagine any virtues 
except the negative surviving his contact. He would imper- 
ceptibly demoralise the woman who looked up to him, the chil- 
dren who grew up round him. Instead of being borne up to 
purgatory by Alma, he would drag her down to the slimy verge 
of the Inferno, where the incapable lie. 

It is with a sentiment of relief that we turn from the satire, 
which is half an apology of a degenerate civilisation, to the 
healthy peasant life and virgin homes of Norway. Probably 
most people, who have ever given Norway a thought, have 
wondered that the country whose swarming Vikinger made 
the Northern Sea a Scandinavian lake in the tenth century, 
should have subsided so irrevocably into a province, with no 
higher interests than the cod-fishery and the timber-trade. A 
glance at the physical geography of the country explains the 
difficulty. The long ranges of low hills are no home for man; 
the granite, scarcely covered by two inches of soil, can never 
whiten with the harvests of other lands. Here and there 
a breezy mountain plateau spreads out into a down, or a few 
hundred yards of valley divide the fiord-shore from the hills 
that fringe it; or there is an easy slope up from a river, on 
which a cottage may be built, and where horses and goats may 
pasture. But every where stern labour, endurance, and isola- 
tion are the very conditions of life. The Bonde, or yeoman, ac- 
cordingly grows up self-reliant and silent, trusting his own right 
hand to supply his needs, and rarely meeting his fellows for 
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intercourse. His occupations are various and uncertain: during 
seven months in the year the soil is ice-bound; and the farmer 
will fare ill if he cannot ply an axe on occasion, or handle a 
rifle or an oar. A capacity for great exertions in emergencies 
is perhaps more characteristic of him than the endurance of 
sustained labour. To those who know him slightly he appears 
quiet, moody, almost phlegmatic; but the Berserker frenzy is 
always latent in his blood, and his revelry and his wrath are 
dangerous. Observe him with his fellows, and he treats them 
with the punctilious courtesy of a duellist. Observe him with 
his superiors,—for although politically a democrat, he acknow- 
ledges the distinctions of education and birth,—and his manner 
has a quiet dignity, which does not forsake him even when he 
is excited or extortionate. He is not attractive at first meeting, 
because, like his kinsmen of England, he is slow to make ad- 
vances; but he gains in proportion as he is known, It may 
seem needless to describe the stiff wooden figures, the yellow 
flax-like hair, thé fair complexions, and gray serious eyes, which 
Tidemand has immortalised. Not undignified, but eminently 
not refined, they are the features of workers and freemen, who 
would think and fight in a solid business-like manner, rather 
than of men to whom thought and battle are native. ‘The old 
Viking must have been an essentially practical man, combining 
as he did commerce with piracy, and fighting for tribute or a 
settlement rather than from any chivalrous love of hard blows. 
The ranks of Thor and Athene, in their respective mythologies, 
show pretty well on which side was the labouring hand and on 
which the meditative brain. Yet the Norseman is a poet to the 
core. He cannot construct a great work of art,—an Iliad or an 
Odyssey,—but he thinks in parables, and his thoughts flow into 
verse. He talks with the birds and trees of the wood, and they 
answer him. His sagas contain a richer personal history, a 
nobler conception of the gods, a truer ideal of pure love, than 
can be found in the legends of any other land. Weird like 
blasted pines or scarred cliffs, inartistic like cyclopean cities, 
they cannot compete for mere detail with the Fata Morgana of 
Arabian romance, or for conscious thoroughness of thought with 
the tale of Troy. Faith, love, and the sense of power are the 
threads that bind them together; but surely those threads are 
of gold. 

Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson’s tales of peasant life in Norway are 
perhaps matchless of their kind. The author has neither great 
Invention nor wide knowledge of humanity; his plots are of the 
simplest possible structure; his characters variations of two or 
three stock types. But he has thought himself into peasant 
life, so to speak, beyond mere tricks of language and manner, 
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till the scenes he describes and the words he records seem to 
glow with the intense reality of experiences. We rate few 
things lower than the mere power of reproducing slang expres- 
sions, and the little unmeaning utterances that mark difference 
of caste among the vulgar-minded. But the power by which 
an educated man of the upper ranks understands what his fel- 
lows in serge and fustian think, what is in the rustic lover’s 
heart when he grieves inarticulately or rejoices uncouthly, what 
the village-girl thinks of beneath what she talks about,—this 
and the capacity to reproduce the broken, inadequate words in 
which both fumble about their common wish, strike us as the 
genuine insight of the dramatist. Perhaps it is a little less 
wonderful that the man who has learned the peasant’s language 
in prose should have learned it also in verse; poetry, like re- 
ligion, admitting no distinctions of refinement or birth. Where 
M. Bjérnson is weakest is in the passages which are conscious 
imitations of Andersen,—little apologues of bird, beast, and tree, 
which are not altogether wanting in fanciful beauty, but fail 
from being childish while they yet want simplicity. ‘The two 
longest tales he has published—Arne and Synnéve Sélbakken— 
would not make up altogether a single volume of an ordinary 
novel. Both turn on the love of a thoughtful, moody peasant- 
boy for a quiet, somewhat refined peasant-girl; and in both, the 
love, though darkened at first by some difficulties of the lovers’ 
own making, is brought at last to a prosperous conclusion. 
Each is rather idyllic, or a collection of episodes, than a story. 
We follow the hero and heroine from the cradle and school- 
bench to the troubles of riper age and the altar. M. Bjérnson 
has a peculiar love for children, and a special power of compre- 
hending them. A few extracts, however, from books which 
few of our readers are ever likely to see, will give a better idea 
of their value than any description. The first we will take is 
from Synnéve Silbakken. Thorbjérn, the hero, a boy of five 
years old, is taken to church for the first time, and meets Syn- 
nove, his neighbour’s daughter, who lives in a farm far up the 
mountain, where the farm-boy has taught Thorbjérn that Trolls 
are found. “ The church stands high in the peasant’s thoughts 
for its own sake—the house of peace, with its solemn graves 
around and the cheerful mass within. It is the only house in 
the valley on which he has lavished ornament, and its steeple 
for that very reason reaches a little higher than it seems to rise. 
Its bell greets him on his path thither on the pure Sunday 
morning, and he always lifts his hat to it, as if he would say, 
* Kindly thanks to you.’* There is a bond between him and 


* Literally, ‘ Thanks for your last,” i.e. ‘for the honour you lately did 
me. 
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it which no man knows of. Thorbjérn, when quite a boy, used 
to stand in the open doorway, and listen to it while the church- 
goers drew past in quiet procession; his father joined them, but 
he himself was too small. He then associated many ideas with 
this heavy booming sound which told the hour across the fields, 
and his fancy ran from one thing to another; but one thought 
was invariable—clean new clothes, beaming women, groomed 
horses, and bright trappings. . . . . Here in the quiet moun- 
tain valleys the church has still its separate words for every 
age, its special object for every eye ; much may have been built 
beside, but nothing can be built over it. It stands mature and 
venerable before the candidate for confirmation ; with upraised 
finger, half-threatening, half-promising, before the young man 
who has made his choice,—broad-shouldered and strong over 
the man’s sorrow,—spacious and mild above the old man who 
is weary. In the midst of the service, the young children are 
brought in and baptised; and this, it is well known, is the part 
where devotion is warmest. It is therefore impossible to sketch 
Norse peasants, corrupted or uncorrupted, without meeting them 
at one time or another in church. . . . Thorbjérn (now taken 
for the first time) was glad of the journey and the sight; saw 
much that was wonderful outside the church, felt the depth of 
the silence which lay over all and within all, so long as the mass 
was not begun; and though he did not himself remember to 
bow when the prayer was read out, his head bowed as it were 
of itself at the sight of many hundreds that were bent. The 
hymn was given out, and all about him sang altogether, so that 
he was almost alarmed. He sat with his head so sunk, that 
he started up as if in a dream when their pew was softly 
opened for one who came in. After the end of the hymn, 
his father took the man by the hand, and asked him, ‘ Are you 
all well at Sdlbakken?” Thorbjérn opened his eyes; but, how- 
ever he looked, there was little resemblance to find in this man 
with any kind of Trolldom. He was a mild, fair man, with 
great blue eyes, a high forehead, and long-bodied; he smiled 
when he was spoken to, and said ‘Yes’ to all that Semund said, 
but was otherwise a man of few words. ‘There you may see 
Synnive,’ said his father, while he bent down to Thorbjérn, took 
him on his knee, and pointed over to the women’s seat on the 
Opposite side. There stood a little girl, kneeling upon the 
bench, and looked over the railings; she was yet fairer than 
her father, so fair that Thorbjérn had never seen her like. She 
had red ribbons in her cap, yellow-white hair under it ; and now 
she smiled over to him, so that for a long time he could see 
nothing else but her white teeth. She held a glossy hymn-book 
in one hand, and a folded red-and-yellow handkerchief in the 
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other, and amused herself with slapping the handkerchief on 
the hymn-book. The more he stared, the more she smiled, and 
he presently wished to kneel on the bench as she did. Then 
she nodded. He looked a little seriously at her; then he 
nodded. She smiled and nodded again; he nodded again and 
again and again. She smiled, but did not nod any more, till, 
just as he had forgotten it all, she nodded.” At this point a 
precocious little rival of Thorbjérn’s own age creeps up behind 
him to see what is going on; and the two boys begin pulling 
one another’s ears, after the fashion of innocent childhood, and 
exchange bites and blows, till Semund carries his son by the 
collar of his jacket out of church. 

Peasant life is naturally a little wanting in incident; but 
a marriage furnishes occasion for several days’ festivities, the 
guests easily finding quarters in the roomy farmhouses which 
abound in a country where two-thirds of the population are 
small farmers, and as rich as the gentry. The bride with her 
crown and gay bodice, the girls in their holiday dresses, the 
peasants in their long coats and metal buttons, form an ensemble 
not easily forgotten even by those who have only seen it as the 
procession sweeps in a dozen cars down the road, with the dogs 
of ten miles round barking at the wheels. Unhappily these 
merry-makings have a bad name, from the hard drinking that 
goes on at them, and the bloody quarrels that result; so that 
* Haugianer,” the Norwegian Puritans, do not allow their children 
to attend them. One of Tidemand’s pictures, which has not, we 
believe, been exhibited in England, represents a quarrel and 
ensuing murder in Hallingdal. Sometimes, as in cases which 
Tidemand and Bjornson have illustrated, a moody Norwegian 
lover has been silent where he should have spoken, and speaks 
where he should be silent, and where words can only bring dis- 
grace or death. “Why did you never speak,” is the question 
asked by the miserable bride in a scene of this sort described in 
Synnéve Sélbakken; and the answer, “I did not think it needed 
that between us two,” is the key to many unwritten romances 
among the quiet Norse people. More often, however, a quarrel 
is partly at least the result of other motives, a mere bringing 
to issue the question, which of two cocks of the village is to 
crow unanswered. Under any circumstances, it is almost cer- 
tain to be dangerous, from the determination with which the 
men fight, and from their habit of carrying knives at their side. 
One of Bjérnson’s characters has his back sprained in one of 
these encounters; another is stabbed in the side, and is ill for 
months; and in neither case does justice appear to take any cog- 
nisance of the brawl. Sometimes, where the insult has been 
intolerable, the men are strapped together with a single belt, 
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and fight it out with their knives till one falls. Of course in 
this last case justice overtakes the survivor. 

But if Norwegian merry-makings have an inauspicious side, 
the relations of the sexes in common life seem to be fairly pure. 
The somewhat fallacious test of statistics makes Norway a good 
fifth for its small percentage of illegitimate births, in a list of 
thirteen European states north of the Alps and west of the Vis- 
tula.* We believe it is entitled to stand even higher—above 
England, for instance, if there were any accurate returns for our 
large towns, and second to no country but Holland, if the after 
marriage of the parents legitimated the children. M. Bjornson’s 
tales testify to the strong feeling, usual in all small and primi- 
tive communities, against the fallen woman, and even against 
her children. A healthy result of this severity seems to be, that 
young men and women are able to walk and talk together freely, 
in a way which would shock all propriety in the land of Dumas 
fils and Paul de Kock. Arne’s first genuine love-scene is in 
the dusk of evening, at the bedside of Eli Béen, when recovering 
from an illness, to which her mother has led him. ‘ “ Thou must 
sit thee down, Arne,” said Eli; and Arne felt his way to a chair 
which stood at the foot of the bed. “ That was so good to hear 
theet sing; thou must now sing a little for me up here.” “If 
I only knew something which suited up here.” There was a 
silence for some little time; then she said, “ Sing a psalm ;” and 
he did so: that was a confirmation psalm. When he left off, he 
heard her crying, and therefore he would not sing any more. 
But presently she said, “ Sing another such ;” and he sang the 
one which is commonly used in church. “How much I have 
thought about it while I have been lying here!” said Eli. He 
knew not what to answer, and sat and heard her sob quietly in 
the dark. . . . “ Arne, canst thou not teach me to compose 
lays?’ Hast thou never tried?” ‘ Yes; now in these last 
days; but I can get no subject.” “What dost thou want to 
have in them, then?” “Something about mother, who was so 
fond of my father.” “That is a sad subject.” “Yes, I have 
cried over it.” ‘Thou must not seek subjects; they come.” 
“‘ How do they come?” “ Like something pleasant, when thou 
least expectest it.” They were both silent. “I wonder that 
thou, Arne, who art so well off at home, longest to go away.” 
“Dost thou know that I long?’ She answered nothing, but 
lay still as if in thought. “ Arne, thou must not go away,” said 
she; and that came warmly upon him. “ Sometimes I too have 
less wish to do it.” “Thy mother must be very fond of thee ; 


* Hendrik on the Vital Statistics of Sweden, Statistical Journal, June 1862, 
f “Thou” in Norway is the common form of address among peasants, indi- 
cating familiarity, but not necessarily intimacy. 
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I must get to see thy mother.” ‘Come up to Kampen as soon 
as thou art well.” And now all at once he thought of her sitting 
in the sunny chamber at Kampen, and looking out on the hills; 
his heart began to beat, his blood rose to his head. “ It is warm 
in here,” he said, and got up. She heard it: “ Dear, wilt thou 
go?” and he sat down. “Thou must come oftener hither to us ; 
mother is so fond of thee.” “I should like it myself; but I 
must have an errand.” Eli was silent for a moment, as if she 
was thinking. “TI believe,” she said, “mother has something 
to ask thee about.” . . . “ Were it summer,” she said, “and I 
sat by the brook, I think for certain 1 could now sing a lay.” 
He laughed, he was so glad, and asked, “ What should that be 
about?” “About something easy; about—I do not myself 
know.” Tell me, Eli.” He got up in his joy, but remem- 
bered himself, and sat down. “I will not tell thee that for all 
the world ;” and she laughed. “I sang for thee when thou 
badest.” ‘That is true; but no, no!” “ Eli, dost thou think I 
would make fun of the little verse thou hast composed?” “ No, 
I do not think that, Arne; but it is not any thing I have made 
myself” “Is it, then, by any one else?” “Yes, it came 
to me so by chance.” “Then thou canst tell me what it is.” 
** No, no, that is not any thing of the sort, Arne; do not ask 
me any more.” She was certainly hiding her face in the bed- 
clothes, for the last words hardly came out. ‘ Eli, now art thou 
not good to me as I have been to thee!” and he got up. “Arne, 
that is different ; thou dost not understand me—but that was— 
I don’t know—another time—do not be cross with me: Arne, 
do not go away.” She began to cry. “ Eli, what is the matter?” 
It fell like sunlight over him. “ Art thou ill?” he did not think 
so himself. She was still crying; he thought he must go for- 
wards or backwards. “Eli!” he listened. ‘ Eli!” ‘ Yes;’ 
she kept down her sobs. But he knew not what more he should 
say, and was silent. “ What wilt thou have?” whispered she, 
and half turned round. There is something”—his tongue 
failed him, so he kept back. ‘ What is it?” ‘ Thou shalt not 
say, ‘No! now, I beg of thee.” “Is it about the lay?” “No! 
Eli, I wish,”—he heard her draw her breath long and heavily 
—TI wish to take hold of one of thy hands.” She did not an- 
swer; he listened sharply, strainedly, and felt over the counter- 
pane, and took hold of a little warm hand which lay out.’ 

Not a very remarkable termination this hand-pressure in a 
country where your postillion or groom (skyds-gut), who may by 
the by be a woman, shakes hands with you, but very character- 
istic of a Norse idyl. At the risk of wearying our readers, we 
shall venture on extracting another story of love-passages of a 
less sentimental nature. It is told at a nutting party by one 
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of the girls. ‘ There was a small youth who would fain woo a 
small girl; they were both grown up, but they were small, so 
small; and the youth could not at all bring himself to woo. 
He stuck close to her in the church, but there all their talk 
was about the weather; he went up to her at the dances, and 
he danced her almost to death, but he could not talk to her. 
‘Thou must learn to write, then slip it into her hand,’ said he 
to himself; and the youth set to write. He thought that 
could never be good enough, and so he wrote for a whole year 
before he dared think of the letter. Now he had to manage 
giving it so that no one should see; and there, behind the 
church, it so happened that they stood alone. ‘I have a letter 
for thee,’ said the youth. ‘But I cannot read writing,’ said the 
girl; and so the boy stood there. But he took service with the 
girl’s father, and was near her all day. Once he was on the 
point of talking to her; he had got his mouth all open; but 
then a great fly flew into it. ‘If only no one will come and 
take her from me,’ thought the youth. Now there was no one 
who came and took her from him, for she was so small. But at 
last one came all the same, for he too was small. The youth 
saw well enough what he would have; and when they went up 
together into the parlour, the youth stationed himself at the 
keyhole. Now he who was within courted her. ‘Ah, fool 
that I was not to make haste,’ thought the youth. The one 
inside kissed the girl a smack on the mouth. ‘That must have 
been pleasant, thought the youth. But the one inside took the 
girl on his knee. ‘ Such is the world we live in,’ said the youth, 
and cried. The girl heard this and went to the door. ‘ What is 
that thou wantest with me, thou nasty boy, that I never can be 
in peace for thee? ‘I! I only wish to ask thee that I may be 
thy best man.’ ‘No, that shall my brother be,’ said the girl, 
and slammed the door. So the youth stood there.” 

Among the stories of this sort incidentally inserted in M. 
Bjornson’s pages, it is remarkable that we find none at all cor- 
responding to the Norse tales which Dr. Dasent’s admirable 
translation has familiarised in England. There is an allusion 
to them in our first extract from Synnive Sélbakken, where the 
young Thorbjorn has had his head filled with them by a farm-boy 
of bad character; but they seem generally to be regarded with a 
mixture of contempt and religious abhorrence among the more 
respectable peasants. In the Smaa-stykker, a collection of M. 
Bjornson’s smaller pieces, the devil is introduced on one occa- 
sion taking up a peasant in his chariot, bearing him over water 
and up in the air, and at last dismissing him with an injunction 
not to look behind him. The peasant neglects the injunction, 
and sees his conductor drive through billows of fire into a cloven 
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mountain side, being himself punished for his disobedience by a 
permanent crick in the neck. Here it is impossible not to re- 
cognise Farmer Weathersky in a last process of degradation. 
Thor and Odin were made devils in England in like manner 
during the Middle Ages; and perhaps, among small etymolo- 
gies, there are few more suggestive of historical changes than 
that which connects “ bogie” or “ bogle” with the Slavonic name 
for the Deity. But if the supernatural element is gradually 
disappearing from winter-tales in Norway, the fanciful keeps its 
place. The following song will probably remind many of our 
readers of Uhland’s beautiful “Garland,” and perhaps has an 
even deeper meaning under a simpler form: 


‘¢ Ingerid Sletten of Sillestrand 
Silver nor gold inherited, 
But a little cap of coloured thread 
Worked her by her mother’s hand,— 


A little cap of coloured thread, 
Were no ribbons or lining there, 
Just a token of mother’s care, 

Shining brighter than gold the red. 


She kept the cap its twentieth year ; 
Would not wear it that men should see : 
‘This my bridal cap shall be, 

When at the altar I appear.’ 

She kept the cap a thirtieth year ; 
Would not wear it that men should sec; 
‘This my bridal cap shall be, 

When I before our Lord appear.’ 


She kept the cap its fortieth year, 
Thought of her mother even now: 
‘Old cap, old cap, not we, I trow, 

Before the altar shall appear.’ 


Her heart grew big as she thought on: 

She went to look at the cap again; 

She searched its ancient place in vain,— 
Every thread of it was gone.” 


This, however, is, we think, a rare instance of clear and con- 
nected thought. More often the hearer or reader is left to sup- 
ply the missing links and weave scattered fragments,—passages 
of a dream, as it were,—into an artistic whole. The tree that 
will not give its leaves to the frost or its flowers to the wind, 
but bows down that the young girl may pluck its berries; the 
fox that lurks for the hare, and catches it in the midst of its 
exulting bounds over the heath; the song of the mystical flute, 
that hovers over its player while he sleeps,—are images that 
can only be well understood in the context of the story and of 
human lives, One song in Arne differs from the others in its 
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deep and passionate expression of the Norseman’s longing for 
travel, an instinct as mysterious and almost as native to him 
as the home-sickness of weaker races. We quote the three 
concluding stanzas, and will only warn our readers that our 
translation is quite inadequate to express the nameless charm of 
the original : 


*¢ Shall I then never, never climb 
Over the mountain-brow ? 
Shall my thoughts but flutter up and fall 
From its ice-girt mystery-crowned wall, 
Closing me to the last, 
Holding me coffined fast ? 


I will out, out. Oh! far, far, far, 
Over the mountain-brow ; 

Here is crushing and stifling care : 

Mine is freshness,—the heart to dare— 
Easy the perilous wall ; 
I shall not falter or fall. 


Once I know, I shall forth away 
Over the mountain-brow. 
Are not thy gates in the mountain-wood ? 
Father and God, thy home is good 3 
Loosen thy bars, and be 
Thy house a home for me.”’ 


It may interest some of our readers to learn that an English 
translation of Arne has been published at Bergen. Although 
wonderfully good as the work of a foreigner, it is naturally 
enough disfigured by a few idiomatic blemishes. Nevertheless 
it will serve to give a fair idea of the original, which no student 
of Danish should take for his first book, as it is full of words 
from the peasant dialect. For that very reason, a philologist 
would find it a perfect treasury. The dialect taken is, we be- 
lieve, that of Hallingdal, with none of the Germanisms of the 
higher ranks, or of the Swedish words that are sown thickly in 
the patois of Gudbrandsdal. We have heard it said in the coun- 
try, that the peasants profess to understand their English guests 
better than “ the fine gentlemen from Bergen.” Without exactly 
crediting this, we may yet say that the Norse yeoman speaks a 
language nearer English than the Norse gentleman. <A transla- 
tion of one of Bjérnson’s tales intu the Yorkshire dialect would 
be a tour de force worthy of Prince Lucien Buonaparte’s col- 
laborateurs, and a real acquisition to science. 

The last book we have put on our list will not detain us 
long. The “Merchant’s Daughter’ is a story of upper-class 
life in Norway, resembling the religious novelettes of Miss Young 
and Miss Sewell; but of course with an utter absence of any 
thing like the High-Church feeling of our countrywomen. The 
plot is sufficiently simple. Ragna, the heroine, is on a visit to 
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Fru Krohn, her dead mother’s friend, who wishes to marry her 
to her favourite younger son, Halfdan. Unluckily Halfdan has 
his own ideas of happiness, and is under a tacit pledge to 
a worthless little coquette whom he has met in Hamburg. 
When his eyes open to the facts, that Blanca Nordstedt is un- 
worthy of him, and that he has been living “at the side of his 
greatest happiness without knowing it,” a new difficulty arises. 
Ragna’s father, Consul Hjelm, has been guilty, some years 
ago, of gross fraud, and is in the power of an unworthy clerk, 
who now threatens disclosure and ruin, if he be not allowed to 
marry Ragna, and taken into partnership. Fortunately the 
consul is persuaded to retire from Norway, and dies by a last 
flash of right feeling a day before the vindictive clerk has tracked 
him, and just as his longer existence might be inconvenient to 
the two lovers. The story, such as it is, is well and gracefully 
told, and the probabilities of life are, on the whole, less violated 
than they might be in a book which seems intended to vindicate 
the Divine government in the world, every one flourishing or 
failing in exact proportion to his deserts or demerits. The au- 
thor, who beyond all question is a lady, has evidently modelled 
herself on the English school of composition, and almost against 
her own will, for she protests against the Anglomania prevalent 
in Norway, is English to the core in her sentiments. The intro- 
duction of a purse-proud Mr. Arnott, an “unattractive young 
Englishman, with his fair hair and red whiskers, his good- 
natured but meaningless face, and stiff bearing,” who carries a 
heroic Pole about with him as interpreter, and monopolises all 
the attention of the company, will pretty well give the reasons 
and the measure of the author’s dislike to us. But if she objects 
to see her country overshadowed, and revolts from the affecta- 
tion of foreign manners, she makes ample amends by her parti- 
ality for the literature of the island to which foreign Protestants 
look up in their own despite as a Catholic looks to Rome. She 
thinks of the rival claims of Scott and Balzac as English mothers 
think. It is in keeping with all this that household purity is as- 
sumed throughout the story as existing and inviolable. Ragna 
and her lover ride out together freely without escort, and it is 
spoken of as a hardship that he is not able to accompany her on 
a journey of several days’ duration to the North. How long this 
simplicity will be possible is another question. The “ Mer- 
chant’s Daughter” is full of complaints against the love of 
material comfort and the passion for wealth, which testify to 
the progress of a commercial civilisation in Christiania. The 
little city will lose much of its comparative innocence when its 
character as a Norse capital is finally lost in its position as a cos- 
mopolitan harbour. 
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In pointing out these samples of Scandinavian literature, we 
have not aimed at giving any idea of its extent or real value. 
The limits ofa Review article forbid any such ambition, and we 
have purposely refrained from alluding even to living authors 
of celebrity whose works did not come within the scope of our 
criticism. What we have tried to show is, that these coun- 
tries have an individuality of their own too distinct from the 
German to admit of being absorbed into it, too like our own 
not to command sympathy. At present every river in Nor- 
way that is at all worth fishing is farmed by an Englishman, 
and the valleys are beginning to be studded with English villas. 
The newspapers, which are comparatively indifferent to foreign 
politics, take the little they communicate from the Times, and 
translate articles from weekly papers like the Spectator and 
the Examiner. The “day-books” of posting-stations on the 
main roads show an enormous proportion of names from the Bri- 
tish isles. All these are elements of power which we surely 
may do well to cultivate. A few days’ study of one of the 
easiest languages in Europe, a little consideration for national 
habits, would give half the English who travel in the North a 
feeling of citizenship, and enable them to bring back other 
memories than the mere wealth of unimagined landscape can 
excite. Every people, no doubt, has its peculiar charm to the 
appreciative student, but it is not always easy to do justice to 
uncongenial virtues and graces. In this respect Englishmen 
who travel in the Scandinavian kingdoms are on special vantage- 
ground. They may miss much that is pleasant in other coun- 
tries—French courtesy and Russian hospitality,—but they will 
never be able to forget that the people round them belong to 
the stock which of all others is preéminent for what we call 
distinctively —manhood. 





Art. VITI—THE FLAVIAN CAESARS. 


A History of the Romans under the Empire. By Charles Merivale, 
B.D. Vols. VI. and VII. London, 1858-62. 

The History of the Roman Emperors from Augustus to the Death 
of Marcus Antoninus. By the late Rev. Robert Lynam, M.A. 
Edited by the Rev. John T. White, M.A. Two volumes. London, 
1850. 


WE are sorry that Mr. Merivale has determined to bring his 
work to an end at a point earlier than that which he origin- 
ally fixed upon. His first intention was to carry on his history 
M 
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to the time of Constantine; he has now ended with the death 
of Marcus Aurelius. Each of these points makes a good end- 
ing, because each marks the termination of a distinct period in 
the annals of the Empire. We should have preferred the later 
date, partly because it marks the completion of a still more 
marked change than the other, partly because it would have 
given us the advantage of Mr. Merivale’s companionship over a 
longer space. By leaving off where he has left off, Mr. Meri- 
vale indeed avoids any appearance of rivalry with Gibbon. He 
now leaves off where Gibbon begins, and the two may be read 
as a consecutive history. But we do not think that Mr. Meri- 
vale, or any scholar of Mr. Merivale’s powers, need be frightened 
off any portion of the wide field between Commodus and the 
last Constantine, simply through dread of apparent rivalry with 
Gibbon. That Gibbon should ever be displaced seems im- 
possible. That wonderful man monopolised, so to speak, the 
historic genius and the historic learning of a whole generation, 
and left little indeed of either for any of his contemporaries. 
He remains the one historian of the eighteenth century whom 
modern research has neither set aside nor threatened to set 
aside. It is possible to correct and improve in detail from 
the stores which have been opened since Gibbon’s time; it is 
possible to rewrite large portions of his story from other, 
and often truer and more wholesome, points of view. But the 
work of Gibbon, as a whole, as the encyclopedic history of 
thirteen hundred years, as the grandest of historical designs, 
carried out alike with marvellous power and with marvellous 
accuracy, must ever keep its place. Whatever else is read, 
Gibbon must be read too. But, for that very reason, the scho- 
lar who reproduces any particular portion of Gibbon’s history, 
Dean Milman or Mr. Finlay,—we wish we could add Mr. Meri- 
vale,—does not really enter into any competition with his great 
predecessor. The two things are different in kind, and each 
may be equally excellent in its own way. It does not occur 
to us to compare the man who deals with the whole of a vast 
subject with the man who deals—necessarily at far greater 
detail—with one particular part of it. And, after all, we 
hardly feel that we have reached Gibbon’s proper and dis- 
tinctive field, till we have reached a later period than that 
which he and Mr. Merivale would have had in common. Gib- 
bon is preéminently the historian of the transition from the 
Roman world to the world of modern Europe. But that 
transition can hardly be said to have visibly begun till we 
reach the period which Mr. Merivale originally set before him 
as the goal of his labours. 

Still, as it is, Mr. Merivale has the advantage of occupying, 
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absolutely without a rival in his own tongue, the period of 
history which he has chosen for himself. It is only in his 
opening volumes that he comes into competition with Arnold, 
and there only with Arnold before he had reached the ma- 
turity of his powers. The history of the Emperors he has 
wholly to himself. The two volumes of Mr. Lynam seem to 
have fallen dead from the press. We do not remember to have 
ever seen them quoted. From such a glance as we have given 
to them, we do not wonder at their fate. The narrative seems 
to have been carefully put together from the original writers, 
but there is no sign of power of any kind; the style is weak, 
and the writer indulges in a vein of sermonising comment 
which is almost as offensive in one way as the flippant irre- 
ligion of Gibbon is in another. One cannot restrain a smile 
when we read that Mr. Lynam’s intention was to fill up the 
interval between Hooke and Gibbon, and that both he and his 
editor—the latter writing as lately as 185¢—looked upon 
Hooke and Gibbon alike as equally entitled to the name of 
“great historians.” In short, the only use to which Mr. 
Lynam’s history could be put was already supplied ‘by the 
less pretentious and therefore more valuable sketch of Mr. 
Keightley. 

But if Mr. Merivale has the advantage of thus practically 
standing alone, it must not be thought that he owes his van- 
tage-ground solely to the absence of competition. His history 
is a great work in itself, and it must be a very great work 
indeed which can surpass it in its own province. Our general 
opinion of Mr. Merivale we have already given when speaking 
of his smaller work, The Fall of the Roman Republic.* In these 
days of licensed blundering, when a Dean cannot construe 
Latin, and a Professor cannot construe Greek, it is delightful 
indeed to come across the sound and finished scholarship, the 
unwearied and unfailing accuracy, of Mr. Merivale. It is some- 
thing to have, for once, a modern writer whom one can trust, 
and whose margin one has not to crowd with corrections of his 
mistakes. On some points we hold that Mr. Merivale’s views 
are open to dispute; but it is always his views, never his 
statements. With Mr. Merivale we may often have to contro- 
vert opinions which are fair matters of controversy, but never 
to correct blunders, never to point out misrepresentations. 
We have somewhat of a battle to fight with him, as being in 
some sort an advocate of imperialism ; but it is all fair fighting 
with a fair and moderate advocate. Compared with Arnold’s 
glorious third volume, Mr. Merivale’s narrative seems heavy, 
and his style is cumbered with needless Latinisms, savouring, 


* National Review, January 1862, p. 41. 
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sometimes of English newspapers, sometimes of French histo- 
rians and politicians. Still he always writes with weight and 
clearness, often with real vigour and eloquence. That he is 
lacking in the moral grandeur of Arnold, his burning zeal for 
right, his unquenchable hatred of wrong, is almost implied in 
the choice of his subject and the aspect in which he views it. 
But the gift of rising to the dignity of a prophet without fall- 
ing into the formal tediousness of a preacher, is something 
which Arnold had almost wholly to himself. And even that gift 
had its disadvantages. Arnold could have written the history 
of the Empire only in the spirit of a partisan. Arnold was 
never unfair, but the very keenness of his moral sense some- 
times made him unjust. He was too apt to judge men by an 
unattainable standard. Mr. Merivale’s calmer temper has some 
advantages. If he does not smite down sin like Arnold, he 
lets us more clearly see the extenuating circumstances and 
temptations of the sinner. He has, as we think, somewhat of 
a love of paradox, but it is kept fairly in check by a really 
sound and critical judgment. While we cannot help setting 
down Mr. Merivale as, in some degree, an apologist of imperial 
tyranny, we are never sorry to see any cause in the hands 
of an apologist so competent and so candid. Indeed, when 
we compare his history with the fanatical advocacy of Mr. 
Congreve, we feel hardly justified in calling him an apologist 
at all. 

We said that both the conclusion at first intended by 
Mr. Merivale and that at which he has actually laid down 
his pen, each marked the close of a distinct period in the 
Imperial history. The history of the Roman Empire is the 
history of two tendencies, working side by side, and greatly 
influencing one another. The one is the gradual change from 
the commonwealth to the avowed monarchy ; the other is the 
gradual extension of the name and character of Romans over 
the inhabitants of the whole empire. Of the former we see 
the beginnings for some time before the usurpation of either 
Cesar; of the latter we may trace the beginnings up to the 
very foundation of the Roman city. The age of Constantine, 
the point originally chosen by Mr. Merivale, marks the final 
and complete triumph of both these tendencies; it is also 
marked by the first appearance, as really visible and domi- 
nant influences, of the two great elements of modern life: 
the Christian and the Teutonic element. The mere begin- 
nings of both are of course far earlier, but it was in the 
third century that they began directly and visibly to influ- 
ence the course of Roman affairs. When the Christian Em- 
peror reigns at Constantinople, when all purely pagan and 
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all local Roman ideas have become the merest shadows, when 
Cesar presides in the councils of the Church, and has, before 
long, to defend his empire against Goths and Vandals, we feel 
that the purely classical period is over, that the middle ages 
have in truth begun. The last Constantine hardly differs so 
much from the first as the first does from the first Augustus. 
Here, then, is the most important stopping-point of all. But 
the tendencies which received their consummation under Con- 
stantine had been working allalong. It is not strictly accurate 
to say that Constantine removed the seat of empire from Rome 
to Byzantium. Rome had already ceased to be an imperial 
residence. It was Diocletian rather than Constantine who 
really forsook the Old Rome; what Constantine did was to 
find a better and more permanent place for the New. From 
Diocletian’s time onwards, Rome never recovered her place as 
an imperial residence. When the Empire was divided, when 
the Western Empire included only Italy, it was still, not Rome, 
but Milan or Ravenna, which was the dwelling-place of the 
Emperor. This forsaking of the local Rome was indeed the 
consummation of the tendency whose first expression we see 
in the mythical history of Romulus and Titus Tatius. Quirites, 
Latins, Italians, Provincials, had all become equally Romans. 
The common master of all might dwell, as the needs of his 
empire required, at Nikomedeia, or Byzantium, or Milan, or 
York, any where rather than in the true Roman city itself. 
On the other hand, this desertion of Rome had a most im- 
portant influence on the future history of the world. When 
Cesar definitively changed from a republican magistrate into 
an avowed despot, he forsook the scene of the old republican 
memories. Those memories were still left to preserve a certain 
vague and fitful existence down to our own age; and, what 
proved more singular still, the departure of the Emperor left 
room for the development of the Pope. Had the successor of 
Augustus and the successor of St. Peter continued to dwell 
within the same walls, the Patriarch of the Old Rome might 
never have reached any greater dimensions than the Patriarch 
of the New. The age of Constantine then is, above all others, 
the point where old tendencies find their consummation, and 
where new tendencies find their beginning. We should be 
well pleased if Mr. Merivale would, even now, reconsider his 
decision, and continue his history at least down to this most 
important era of transition. 

Here then is the great turning-point, at the change begun by 
Diocletian, and completed by Constantine. But, in the course 
of three hundred years, which divide them from Augustus, 
we may make several convenient resting-places. One of these 
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is to be found at the extinction of the original Cesarean line 
in Nero. The founder of the Empire himself was a Julius, or 
a patrician at all, only by adoption; but both he and his suc- 
cessors, down to Nero, were Ceesars according to that familiar 
legal fiction, and both he and most of them had also real Julian 
blood in them by the female line.* But with Nero the family 
succession, even as a matter of legal fiction, came wholly to an 
end. Whatever family sentiment had attached to the divine 
race, the heirs and kinsmen, if not the literal offspring, of the 
deified Dictator, came to an end with the last and vilest of the 
stock. The progeny of neas and Aphrodite was at an end; 
their place was now open to every Roman, a name which was 
soon to take in every free inhabitant of the Roman Empire. 
Here, then, is one marked point of change. The Cesar Augus- 
tus who owed his power purely to the vote of the Senate or 
to the acclamation of the soldiers, was something different from 
the Cesar Augustus around whom lingered a kind of religious 
reverence as the representative of gods and heroes. On the 
fall of the Julii, after a short period of anarchy, succeed the 
Flavii. Vespasian came nearer to founding a hereditary dy- 
nasty than any that were before him, or any that came after 
him, till we reach the second Flavian dynasty, the house of 
Constantine. Vespasian was succeeded by his two sons, the 
whole amount of his offspring, in peaceful succession. On the 
death of Domitian, Nerva was peacefully elected, and from him 
the empire passed, by a series of adoptions, to Marcus Aurelius 
and his son Commodus. With the extinction of this artificial 
house of the Antonines we may place, with Mr. Merivale, an- 
other great break. We have now lost any thing like a dynasty; 
the last traces of the hereditary feeling are seen in the attempt 
of Severus to connect himself with the Antonines, and in the 
further attempt to connect the Syrian youths Elagabalus and 
Alexander with Severus. But the consecutive line of adopted 
Emperors, which begins with Nerva, ends with Commodus. Here 
is the real break. Mr. Merivale should, in consistency, have at 
least included Commodus in his history as well as his father. 
But it is with Commodus that Gibbon begins, and Marcus 
makes a more impressive and honourable ending for his im- 
perial series. 

The period embraced in Mr. Merivale’s last volume, the 
period from Vespasian to Marcus Aurelius, is distinguished in 


* The grandmother of Augustus was a Julia, the sister of the Dictator. Caius 
was the grandson, and Nero the great-grandson, of Julia, the daughter of Augus- 
tus, through their mothers, the elder and younger Agrippina. Claudius, though 
not a descendant of Augustus, was grandson of his sister Octavia, and conse- 
quently had as much Cesarean blood in him as Augustus himself. Tiberius alone 
was a purely artificial Czesar, a complete stranger in blood to the Julian house, 
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many ways from the Julian dynasty which went before it, and 
from the period of military anarchy which came after it. In 
most respects it contrasts very favourably with both of them. 
From the accession of Vespasian in a.p. 69 to the death of 
Commodus in A.D. 193, the Empire was under a really settled 
government. Of nine Emperors seven were good rulers, and 
those seven died—we were going to say, in their beds, only the 
first of them, as all the world knows, died standing. Two only, 
the tyrants Domitian and Commodus, died by violence, and 
they died not by military insurrection, but by private conspi- 
racy. In both cases a virtuous successor was at once provided. 
The death of Commodus and accession of Pertinax read like 
a repetition of the death of Domitian and accession of Nerva. 
But the military element was now too strong; Emperors were 
for the future to be set up and put down at the will of the 
army; most of them were murdered by their solders or by 
their successors; till Rome, with her imperial High Pontiff, 
became like the grove of Juno at Aricia in old times: 
‘¢ Those trees in whose deep shadow 
The ghastly priest doth reign, 
The priest who slew the slayer, 
And shall himself be slain.” 

In fact, with a few short exceptions, the whole period of ninety- 
two years, from Pertinax to Diocletian, seems little more than 
an expansion to that gigantic scale of the year of anarchy be- 
tween Nero and Vespasian. With the despotism of Diocletian 
an approach to settled order begins again, only very imperfect 
as compared with that of the Flavii and Antonines, but still a 
vast improvement on the fearful century which went before it. 

We thus get three great periods—the Julian dynasty, the 
Flavian and Antonine period, and the period of Diocletian and 
Constantine; the first being divided from the second by a 
short, and the second from the third by a long, interval of 
military anarchy. Three sets of princes, whose names, order, 
and actions it is easy to remember, are divided by groups of 
others, who flit by, one after another, like a procession of 
ghastly shadows. This sort of alternation goes on down to the 
last days of the Byzantine Empire. The groups and dynasties 
of Emperors which we remember, the houses of Theodosius, 
Justin, Heraclius, Leo, Basil, Komnénos, and Palaiologos, are 
mostly divided from one another by groups of ephemeral 
princes, who rise, fall, and are forgotten. And something ana- 
logous, though of course not proceeding from the same cause, 
may be seen in the succession of the Popes as well as of the 
Cesars. A group of important pontiffs, each of whom reigned 
for some years, and whose actions live in the memory, is di- 
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vided from another group of the same kind by a herd of momen- 
tary Popes, succeeding one another with puzzling rapidity, and 
who seem to have existed only in order to add to the number 
of Johns, Gregorys, or Leos. But perhaps no group in the whole 
line, either of Popes or of Emperors, is so clearly marked out 
as that of which, and especially of its first three members, we 
are about to treat somewhat more at length. This is the series 
of nine Cesars, beginning with Vespasian and ending with 
Commodus, among whom we mean more especially to dwell 
on the three Flavii, Vespasian himself and his two sons. 

The nature and origin of the imperial sovereignty has been 
well explained by Mr. Merivale in one of his earlier volumes. 
The causes which made it a kind of necessity we have our- 
selves spoken of in a former article.* The constitution of 
the Roman republic, which had worked so admirably as the 
constitution of a single city, broke down when it was applied 
to the government of an empire which included all the nations 
around the Mediterranean. Probably no form of free govern- 
ment could have answered for so vast a territory. A federal 
or a representative form might have done something to miti- 
gate the evil; but both of them were practically out of the 
question. <A federal constitution would have required the im- 
perial city to stoop to the level of her provinces and depend- 
encies. ‘he representative system, the special invention of 
modern Europe, was unknown till long after. Thus, as long 
as the republic lasted, the essentially municipal government of 
a single city held absolute sway over the whole Roman domi- 
nion. The only way by which the subject races, the Latins, Ita- 
lians, and Provincials, could be adinitted to any share in the 
general government was by investing them—sometimes as indi- 
viduals, sometimes as whole communities—with the local fran- 
chise of the Roman city. Such a franchise was either incapable 
of being exercised, or if exercised, it made matters worse, by in- 
creasing the already unwieldy numbers of the popular assembly. iF 
It was not till the votes of the people had ceased to be of any 
importance that Augustus devised a plan by which the votes of 
non-resident citizens might be collected in their own towns. 
Such a system was too unnatural to last. If, instead of our 
representative constitution, the supreme power over the whole 
British empire were vested in a primary assembly of the citizens 
of London, every inhabitant of England receiving the local 
franchise, we should probably welcome any Cesar or Buona- 
parte who would deliver us from such a state of things. This 
tendency towards monarchy may be traced back at least to the 
days of Marius and Sulla,—according to Mommsen, as far back 


* National Review, April 1859, p. 338, 
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as those of Caius Gracchus. The usurpation of Cinna, the 
dictatorship of Sulla, the extraordinary commands and the sole 
consulship of Pompeius, the dictatorship of the first Cesar, 
were all steps in the same direction. COzsar, indeed, dared to 
clutch the actual royalty, but popular feeling was too strong 
against it; and a thousand years had to pass before any man 
ventured to call himself King of the Romans. The second 
Cesar took warning, and established a virtual despotism on a 
purely republican basis. The form of the Roman monarchy 
may be best described as an extraordinary commission con- 
tinued for ever. The republic was not abolished; Senate, 
People, magistrates, retained their old rights; but certain 
powers were specially vested in one particular magistrate, 
which practically reduced all the rest to shadows. A single 
citizen was at once Imperator of the army, Prince of the Senate, 
and High Pontiff of the national religion. If not actually 
Consul, one vote invested him with the active powers of the 
consulship ; if not actually Tribune, another vote invested him 
with the negative powers of the tribuneship.* At once Consul 
and Tribune within the city, he held the authority of Proconsul 
in every province of the republic. A magistrate invested with 
such accumulated powers, one who held all at once the various 
offices which were meant to act as checks upon one another, 
one who could at once command as Consul and forbid as Tri- 
bune, was practically as absolute a ruler as any king or tyrant. 
Still, in form, he was not a King, but a magistrate ; the various 
powers and titles which together made up sovereignty had to 
be specially conferred on each succeeding Emperor; they were 
not invariably conferred by a single vote, nor invariably ac- 
cepted at once by the prince on whom they were pressed. 
Augustus, indeed, would not even accept his special powers for 
life; he had them continually renewed to him for periods of 
five or ten years. The Cesar was thus, in reality, an absolute 
monarch ; his Greek subjects, from the very beginning, did not 
scruple to give him the royal title ;+ but in theory he was only 
a citizen, a senator, a magistrate—the first of citizens, the first 
of senators, and the first of magistrates. Of course, there was 
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* Each Emperor commonly assumed the actual consulship at least once, often 
much oftener. Augustus could not assume the actual tribuneship, because, 
though a plebeian by birth, he had been adopted into the patrician house of the 
Julii. Hence both he and succeeding emperors obtained the grant of the tri- 
bunitian power without holding the office, and it was more in this particular tr: 
bunitian power than any thing else that the sovereignty was felt really to reside. 
Tt The formal equivalent of Imperator is of course abtoxpdrwp ; but it is clear 
from the New Testament, to go no further, that the provincials freely spoke of | 
even the Julian Cesars as BaciAevs. It is curious to trace how, in the progress 
of the Empire, BaoiAeds obtains the special sense of Emperor, and inferior Kings 
were mere fies. 
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something of solemn hypocrisy in all this; but the peculiar 
hidden nature of the imperial power had some very practical 
results. As compared with acknowledged kingship, we shall 
hardly be wrong in saying that it made the sway of a good 
Emperor better, and that of a bad Emperor worse. 

The Cesar then and his family had no court, no position 
wholly distinct from that of other Roman nobles. The very fact 
that the Roman Empire embraced the whole civilised world, of 
itself hindered the formation of any royal caste. There were no 
foreign princesses for the Emperor to marry ; there was no pri- 
vileged order out of whom candidates were to be chosen for the 
vacant throne. Any man of Roman birth might, by election, 
adoption, or force, become Cesar and Augustus ; no man of other 
than Roman birth could aspire to such a post for a moment. 
Any woman of Roman birth might become the wife and mother 
of Cesar and Augustus; but the thought of a foreign Queen, 
the daughter of Ptolemy or the daughter of Herod, was some- 
thing from which every Roman shrunk as an abomination. 
And the citizen thus raised to the first rank among citizens was 
not placed in any position outwardly to lord it over his bre- 
thren. Practically they were his slaves, but no court-etiquette 
reminded them of their slavery. The Emperor gave his vote 
in the Senate like another Senator; as Prince of the Senate 
he gave the first vote; but it was open either to patriots or to 
subtle flatterers to vote another way. His household was like 
that of another Roman noble; he mixed with other Roman 
nobles on terms of social equality ; he had no crowns and scep- 
tres, no bendings of the knee, no titles of Majesty or Highness. 
The master of the world was addressed by his subjects by the 
half-hereditary surname, half-official title, of Cesar. No Chief 
Butlers or High Falconers or Lord Stewards swelled the pomp 
of an Augustus; no Cornelia or:Amilia waited as Maid of 
Honour or Lady in Waiting upon the bidding of the proudest 
Augusta. Such personal services as the first of citizens de- 
manded were done for him, as for all other citizens, by the 
hands of his own slaves and freedmen. No Roman would have 
felt himself honoured by tying the imperial shoe-latchet or 
serving at the imperial table. It was unusual to appoint any 
but freedmen even to really honourable offices in the imperial 
service.* The children and kinsfolk of the monarch were not 


* Spartianus (Hadr. 22) says that Hadrian was the first to employ Roman 
knights, even in what we should think the honourable office of private secretary. 
Ab epistolis et libellis primus equites Romanos habuit, But according to Tacitus 
(Hist. i. 58), Vitellius had long before employed krights in all the offices usually 
filled by freedmen. Ministeria principatus, per libertos agi solita, in equites Ro- 
manos disponit. Probably the innovation of Vitellius was not followed by his 
successors, and so had been forgotten in the time of Hadrian. 
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Princes and Princesses; they were magistrates, senators, or 
simple citizens, according to the rank which they might per- 
sonally attain to.* We might perhaps say, that under the best 
Emperors the Senate filled the place of a constitutional King, 
while the Emperor was its inevitable and irremovable Prime 
Minister. Certainly the position of a virtually absolute mon- 
arch, without a particle of royal show, consulting the Senate on 
all matters, and respecting the formal functions of other magis- 
trates, has really something in common with the private peer or 
commoner, undistinguishable from other peers or commoners, 
who practically command at once the sovereign who is his 
master and the Parliament of which he is a member, whose 
word can create the Dukes, Archbishops, and high officers of 
the state, after whom, when he has created them, he humbly 
walks, as many degrees their inferior in formal rank. 

It is evident that this lack of what we may call personal 
royalty had, in the hands of the better Emperors, the effect of 
greatly alleviating the yoke of their practical despotism. The 
Romans were slaves, but the badges of their slavery were not 
ostentatiously thrust in their faces. The will of Cesar had 
practically as much effect as the will of a barbarian king; but 
it was exercised in such a way that the Romans could, with 
just pride, compare the dominion of law under which they lived 
with the arbitrary rule of the Parthian despot. The good side 
of this civil sovereignty is never so clearly shown as during the 
Flavian and Antonine reigns. Under such princes the forms of 
the commonwealth had a practical good effect. They allowed 
greater scope for the good intentions of the ruler, and removed 
him from many of the temptations of an acknowledged mon- 
arch. The good Emperors were men of various personal dispo- 
sitions, but they all agree in the general character of their rule. 
Trajan the new Romulus, and Antoninus the new Numa, the 
homely plebeian Vespasian and the meek philosopher Marcus, 
all agree in the strictly legal nature of their government, their 
deference to the Senate, their respect for the old traditions of 
the commonwealth. The forms of modern royalty would have 
altogether hindered the simple and genial mode of life which, 
in the persons of the good Emperors, veiled and lightened the 
reality of their absolute power. 

But if the peculiar nature of the imperial power gave a 
wider field to the goodness of the good Emperors, there can 
be no doubt that it intensified the wickedness of the bad. 
It is manifest that the frantic excesses of some of the worst 


* Claudius Cesar, for instance, held no office at all till his nephew Caius 
made him Consul. Till then, he seems not to have been a senator, therefore 
only a knight. 
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Cesars are absolutely without parallel in the annals of Euro- 
pean royalty in any age. Both the Macedonian kingdoms of 
old and the kingdoms of modern Europe have been disgraced 
by many cruel, foolish, and profligate monarchs ; but it would 
be hard to find a parallel to Caius or Nero or Elagabalus. A 
perfect parallel, we suspect, could hardly be found even in the 
worst Oriental despotisms. So far as any approach to it ever 
existed in Europe, it must be looked for, not among the lawful 
Kings of any age, but among some of the worst of the Tyrants 
of old Greece and of medieval Italy. But even the worst of 
these last—and bad enough they were indeed—hardly supply 
any real parallel to the frantic excesses of combined lust and 
cruelty which we see in the vilest of the Emperors. Several 
of them, we may believe, had, in some sort, lost their senses. 
Caius, it is clear, was a perfect madman. But if they lost their 
senses, it was through the practice of unrestrained wickedness 
that they lost them. And here comes in the seeming paradox 
that the Cesar, the first citizen, the Consul, the High Pontiff, 
the social equal of other patricians, had really, because he was 
all this, more opportunity for unrestrained wickedness than 
even an Eastern despot. The formal etiquette of royalty, the 
traditional restraints and trammels which check the personal 
action even of an absolute monarch, if they cut him off from 
much good, cut him off also from much evil. The position of 
a king exposes him to many temptations, but it also provides 
him with certain safeguards. The worst king commonly retains 
some regard for the dignity of his person and office; even 
a Sultan finds his caprices checked by various conventional 
forms which it is not easy for him to escape from. A king, 
who cannot set foot in public without being surrounded by 
a certain degree of ceremony, cannot play off before the world 
the utterly mad freaks of the worst of the Roman Cwsars. He 
may be cruel, he may be lustful ; but the very necessity of his 
position obliges him in some degree to moderate, or at any rate 
to veil, both his cruelty and his lust. The influence of Chris- 
tianity and of modern European civilisation has doubtless largely 
contributed to this happy result, but it is not the whole cause ; 
the excesses of the Roman Caesars stand, as we have said, alone, 
even in the ancient and heathen world. Some of the Ptole- 
mies, some of the Antiochi, were very bad, but they hardly sank 
to the level of Elagabalus. And if we find a feeble approach 
to imperial cruelty in some Sicilian and Italian Tyrants, it is 
precisely because they were Tyrants, and therefore not under 
the same restraints, either of shame or of usage, as a lawful 
King is. The will of the Roman Cesar was practically un- 
restrained; and precisely because he was merely Cesar and 
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not King, he was delivered from the moral restraints of roy- 
alty. The lack of court-etiquette, which enabled Vespasian 
and Antoninus to live on terms of equality with virtuous sena- 
tors, equally enabled Nero and Commodus to live in a part- 
nership of unutterable vice with the very vilest of mankind. 
The pride of the Roman citizen, which looked on personal 
service to the sovereign as the duty of slaves and freedmen, 
handed over a weak or viciously disposed Emperor to the un- 
restrained influence of the basest and most rapacious of flat- 
terers. The corrupting influence of the imperial position on 
a mind at all predisposed to ill is clearly shown by the fact 
that nearly all the worst Emperors began well. The reigns of 
even absolute princes under other forms of administration do 
not commonly exhibit the utter contrast which we see between 
the first and the last days of Caius or Nero or Domitian. 

The unacknowledged character of the imperial power had 
also another ill effect, and that one which is most strongly 
marked in the reigns of the good Emperors. The only advan- 
tage or palliation of the imperial despotism was that it allowed, 
better than the republic could, of the fusion together of all 
races within the empire, and of the extension of equal rights 
to all the subjects of a common master. The boon was, after 
all, a very poor substitute cither for national independence or 
for full federal or municipal freedom; still it was better than 
the absolute bondage of the whole world to the Senate and 
People of a single city. But the republican forms retained 
under the empire tended greatly to check this result. The em- 
pire had its local habitation in the one city just as much as the 
republic had. As Consul, Tribune, High Pontiff, and Prince of 
the Senate, the Cesar was nowhere fully at home but in the 
capital; even in the provinces he appeared as the Imperator of 
the Roman army, as the Proconsul of the dominant city. All 
this tended to keep the provinces in a state of greater inferior- 
ity than if their ruler had been an avowed King, with equal 
powers over all his dominions, and equally at home in any 
part of them. Every period of reform, while the old consti- 
tution retained any shadow of life, took the shape of a reac- 
tion, of a falling back upon old Roman traditions. Now those 
traditions were of course wholly founded on the one principle 
of the greatness of the local Rome; they taught the wide differ- 
ence between the citizen, the stranger, and the slave; their 
whole object was Roman conquest and Roman dominion. The 
Dictator Cesar seems, more than any, either before or after, to 
have risen above these local prejudices; but they reigned in 
full force from Sulla to Trajan. Czesar wished to be King over 
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the subjects of Rome, doubtless as a step to being King over 
Rome herself. He filled the Senate with Gauls, and com- 
municated the Roman franchise broadcast. But when his 
successors found that the scheme of avowed royalty was im- 
practicable, they necessarily fell back upon the traditions of 
republican exclusiveness. Augustus crucified, or sent back 
into slavery, the enfranchised slaves who had fought under 
Sextus Pompeius. His legislation threw obstacles in the way 
of any large manumission of that wretched class. Such le- 
gislation was a sin against abstract humanity, but it was 
absolutely necessary if the Roman people was to retain any 
sort of purity as a dominant race. .Claudius—whom, as far 
as intention goes, we may fairly rank among the better 
Emperors—probably thought himself a new Scipio or Aimilius 
when he destroyed the liberties which Lykia had retained 
down to that time. The imperial antiquary doubtless rejoiced 
in adding a province to the empire at each end. Nero, on 
the other hand, had no Roman feelings at all; he hated the 
Senate which was the depository of Roman traditions, while 
he cultivated a certain popularity both among the provincials 
and among the mixed multitude which called itself the People 
of Rome. But even he did nothing to break down the middle 
wall of partition ; all he could do for his favourite Greeks was 
to set himself up as a sort of mock Flamininus, and restore 
to them a local freedom which they had lost the capacity for 
using. In Nero the series of strictly Roman Emperors ends; 
the Flavii are Italians; with Nerva begins the series of pro- 
vincial rulers.* But Italians and provincials alike fall back 
for some while upon old Roman precedents. The Sabine 
Vespasian gathered in the last gleanings of Greek freedom. 
Rhodes, Byzantium, and other outlying Hellenic common- 
wealths had never been conquered by Rome. they had pre- 
served their independence for two hundred years after the 
conquest of Macedonia and Achaia. Vespasian, without any 
assigned reason, incorporated them in the empire, by whose 
provinces they had been long surrounded. The Spaniard Tra- 
jan fought and conquered as completely in the interest and for 
the glory of the local Rome as any Camillus or Fabius of old 


* See two remarkable passages of Aurelius Victor. De Cesar. xi. 13: 
Hactenus Rome, seu per Italiam orti imperium rexere, hinc advene ; nescio 
quoque an, ut in Prisco Tarquinio, longé meliores. Ac mihi quidem audienti 
multa legentique, plane compertum, urbem Romanam externorum virtute, atque 
insitivis artibus praecipué crevisse.” In the Epitome, xi. 15, the last two para- 
graphs are: “ Unde compertum est, urbem Romam externorum virtute crevisse. 
Quid enim Nerva prudentius aut moderatius ? quid Trajano divinius ? quid pre- 
stantius Hadriano ?” 
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time. It was Hadrian, as Mr. Merivale points out, who first 
really governed in the interest of the whole empire. He was 
the first to legislate on behalf of the slave, and the first to look 
on his dominions in general as something more than mere 
farms for the enrichment of the prince and people of a single 
town. Nero’s expedition to Greece was the freak of a mad- 
man ; but Hadrian passed through all parts of his empire in 
the spirit of a master anxious for the welfare of all alike. 
Through the whole period there is no doubt some truth in the 
remark which Tacitus puts into the mouth of Cerialis,* that 
the whole empire reaped the advantage of the virtues of a 
good prince, while the wickedness of a bad one was most felt 
by those who were nearest to him. A good prince doubtless 
did what he could to reform the administration of the pro- 
vinces as well as that of the city. But as the virtues of a 
good prince commonly took the form of a falling back upon 
antique Roman models, it followed that the better princes 
were precisely those who did least to break down the barriers 
which divided the different classes of their subjects. It is for 
exactly the same reason that we find so many of the best 
Emperors persecuting the Christians, while some of the worst 
were more favourable to them. The better Emperors were 
labouring to preserve the old traditions of the commonwealth, 
and at those traditions Christianity aimed the deadliest of all 
blows. To equalise the citizen and the provincial, to tolerate 
a sect which refused the worship that every Roman owed to 
the Roman Jupiter, were both of them sins against the tra- 
ditions of the ancient commonwealth,—sins which might well 
be expected to bring down the wrath of the patron gods of 
Rome upon the prince and people who permitted such iniquity 
among them. 

The Flavian age was a period of reaction—for the most 
part, of wholesome reaction—in every way. The Julian reigns 
had, at least from the death of Tiberius, been a period of 
licensed madness, not only of cruelty, but of folly and caprice 
of every kind. Claudius, well-disposed pedant as he was, had 
always to be cajoled and bullied into crime by his wives and 
freedmen ; but the crimes were done, though Cexsar was hardly 
conscious of them. Under Nero imperial wickedness reached 
its height ; every Roman tradition was trampled on, and the 
only steadfast principle of the tyrant was an abiding hatred 
of the Senate. Then came the terrible year of the civil war, 
full of events which must have shocked every Roman feeling 
as bitterly as either the murders or the fiddlings of Nero. A 
real national feeling was thoroughly aroused. When Vitellius 


* Tac. Hist. iv. 74. 
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led his army of Gauls and Germans into Italy, things seemed 
to have gone back to the days when the younger Marius allied 
himself with the last Samnite Pontius, or when Antonius led 
the forces of his Egyptian* paramour against the common- 
wealth of the gods of Rome. When the Capitol was stormed 
and burned by the barbarian legions, men felt that Rome had 
undergone a greater blow than ever Porsena or Brennus had 
dealt against her.f The homely Sabine burgher came to restore 
Rome after what was really occupation at the hands of a foreign 
enemy, a foretaste of future barbarian conquests, from Alaric 
down to our own day. Vespasian restored the dominion of 
law at least, if not of liberty, and reigned in Rome as a Ro- 
man, the Prince of the Roman Senate, the Tribune of the 
Roman people. He was indeed the choice, not of the Senate 
or People, but of an army quartered far from Rome; but it 
was an army warring for Rome’s greatness in the most obsti- 
nate of her later struggles, an army which was certainly not 
made up of Jewish and Syrian levies, in the same way that the 
Vitellian host was practically an army of Gauls and Germans. 
But there was one thing which the new ruler needed. Rome, 
and the rest of the world, had long looked for something of di- 
vinity in its rulers. The lord of men must be something more 
than man himself. So long before as the close of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, the people of Samos had transferred the honours 
of their patron-goddess Hera to the living Spartan Lysander. 
The statue of the great Philip had been carried in procession 
along with those of the Twelve Gods. Ali his successors, from 
Alexander onwards, had received, and seemingly delighted in, 
the same impious flattery. The Athenian people had quartered 
Demetrios and his harem in the temple of his virgin sister 
Athene, and a President of the Achaian League had sung pans 
in honour of the Macedonian whom he brought to overthrow 
the freedom of Peloponnesos. Each successive Cesar, at Rome 
only a magistrate of the commonwealth, had received divine wor- 
ship at the hands of the Provincials. Rome herself was gradually . 
taught to see something more than human in the Julian house, 
the descendants of Rome’s divine ancestress ; Augustus himself, 
simple citizen as he demeaned himself, did not quarrel with 
the belief which made him the son of Apollo;t and he felt it as 

* We employ Roman language to express Roman feelings; but to confound 
the Macedonian Queen, the daughter of all the Ptolemies, with her Egyptian sub- 
jects, was pretty much—to use an illustration of Lord Macaulay’s—as if one were 
to represent Washington as a Red Indian brandishing a tomahawk. 

+ See the emphatic lament of Tacitus, Hist. iii, 72. 

t It must be remembered, that as the connexion of Augustus with the Julian 
house was wholly through the female line, to attribute to him a divine father did 


not impugn his human legitimacy in the way that it did in the case of Alexander 
and others, 
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a compliment if men held down their eyes before the divine 
brightness of his countenance. But it was impossible to invest 
Vespasian, a man with as little divinity as possible either in his 
countenance or in his pedigree, with any sort of godhead, either 
hereditary or personal. His strong good sense utterly rejected 
the flatteries of genealogists, who invented for him a descent 
from heroes and demi-gods. In his last illness he mocked at 
the usual practice of canonising deceased Emperors; when his 
mortal strength was failing, he felt himself beginning to be a 
god. But a Roman Emperor, above all, one whose rise was so re- 
markable as that of Vespasian, could not be without a sanctity 
about him of some sort or other. His sanctity took a form 
characteristic of the Eastern lands in which he rose to great- 
ness, and utterly unlike any thing which we find in any form 
of Greek or Roman religion. Earlier Kings and Emperors had 
received divine worship, but they seem never to have exercised 
any divine power. But Vespasian works miracles, exactly after 
the pattern of the miracles in the Christian Scriptures. The blind 
and the lame pray him to touch them with his sacred foot, or to 
anoint them with his sacred spittle. For some time he resists 
their importunity, but at last he goes through the required 
ceremony, and, as the story runs, effects the required cure. 
These tales are not to be taken as mockeries or imitations of 
the Christian miracles. The Old and New Testaments of them- 
selves clearly show that miracles of healing, hardly heard of 
in Western religions, were, by the Jews and the neighbouring 
nations, expected of all who either themselves professed to be, 
or were recognised by others as being, invested with any special 
function as prophets, teachers, or reformers. Vespasian laid 
no claim to the prophetic office, but Eastern admirers might 
naturally invest him with it. He was eminently a political 
reformer, and we are apt to forget how thoroughly the idea 
of political reformation was implied in the mission of a Hebrew 
prophet. In an age when a vague expectation seemed to be 
universally spread that some great ruler and deliverer was 
coming from the East, the chief called from a Syrian com- 
mand to the empire of the world might well, in Eastern eyes, 
assume somewhat of the character of a Messiah. The religious 
halo thus spread about Vespasian was one of a purely Oriental 
kind; but as soon as he had assumed a mysterious and mira- 
culous character of any sort, the substitute was at once found 
for that earlier type of divinity which had died out with the 
Julian name and blood. Men’s minds were better disposed to 
receive a prince who was thus clearly marked out as a favourite 
of the gods ; and the cure of the Alexandrian beggars, whether 


instances of cringing imposture or of genuine superstition, may 
N 
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not have been without effect in enabling Vespasian to form 
what, after the ephemeral usurpation of Galba, Otho, and Vi- 
tellius, might well be called a permanent dynasty. 

One chief object of Mr. Merivale’s present volume is to 
claim for the Flavian period a share in that admiration which 
is commonly confined to the five reigns beginning with Nerva. 
In his view, the accession of Nerva marks indeed an epoch, but 
it is an epoch, so to speak, within another. The Flavian and 
Antonine periods together form a whole, as distinguished from 
the periods before and after them. Undoubtedly the change 
from Italian to provincial Emperors was a real change, as is 
pointed out in the passage of Victor which we have already 
quoted. In this way, the accession of Nerva is a marked point 
in the imperial history. But the cause which generally tempts 
us to make the fall of Domitian a point of greater moment 
than it really was is very different and is indeed somewhat 
ludicrous. Suetonius happened to stop in his series of imperial 
biographies with the life of the twelfth Cesar. The work of 
Suetonius was the popular source of knowledge on the subject ; 
the full number twelve was a taking one; and thus arose the 
popular notion of the Twelve Cesars, as if there were some 
wider gap between the twelfth Cesar and the thirteenth than 
there was between any two of the first twelve. But, in truth, 
as we have already seen, the widest gap of all is between the 
sixth and the tenth, hetween Nero and Vespasian. We do not 
meet with such another marked change till we. come to the 
point which separates the legal government of the Antonines 
from the alternate military despotism and military anarchy 
which succeeded it. The difficulty of classing the Flavian and 
Antonine princes together chiefly arises from the tyranny 
of Domitian and his violent end, interposed in the midst of 
a period which is otherwise one of uninterrupted good go- 
vernment and peaceful succession. But, after all, the fall of 
Domitian was simply the private assassination of one tyrant: 
the preetorians grumbled, but there was no civil war, no general 
disturbance of any kind. And, again, the tyranny of Domitian 
must not altogether be confounded with the tyranny of some of 
those who went before him and of some of those who came 
after him. The character of this strange prince has been very 
carefully worked out by Mr. Merivale, and we think that his 
view bears a greater impress of truth than is the case with some 
of his imperial portraits. We must never forget, among the 
many merits of Mr. Merivale, that he is still, in some degree, 
an apologist for the Cesarean despotism, and that it is a sort 
of duty in his eyes to make out as good a case as he can for 
any particular Cesar. In some of the earlier reigns, we cannot 
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think that his success was very great. He has indeed rescued 
. Claudius from a good deal of unmerited popular obloquy ; but 
then no fair person ever could confound the weak, well-meaning, 
hen-pecked antiquary with a madman like Caius, or a monster 
like Nero. As for the others, Mr. Merivale is doubtless quite jus- 
tified in his general cautions as to the nature of our materials. 
We have, as he says, no contemporary history of the earlier Em- 
perors. Our authorities—Suetonius, Tacitus, Dion—all wrote 
long after the time. Suetonius is a mere collector of anecdotes; 
Dion loves to find fault with every body; Tacitus writes the 
history of the Empire by the light of senatorial and republican 
traditions. Undoubtedly, in reading narratives of this sort, we 
must allow for a certain amount of hostile colouring. But, after 
making every allowance on this score that can be fairly made, 
the undoubted facts, which Mr. Merivale does not dispute for a 
moment, are enough to stamp the Claudian Cesars, as a whole, 
as a succession of some of the vilest of mankind. This or that 
particular story may be false; the general picture which we 
draw from the whole mass of stories may be exaggerated; but 
even scandal generally pays some regard to probability ; it ex- 
aggerates really existing faults, but it seldom invents qualities 
which have no existence at all. Possibly Nero may not have 
been quite so bad, nor Antoninus Pius quite so good, as popular 
belief represents them; but there is abundant evidence to show 
that Nero was very bad and Antoninus very good. After mak- 
ing every possible allowance, the lusts and cruelties of the early 
Cesars still far surpass the average of the lusts and cruelties 
even of the worst tyrants. And their cruelty is a loathsome, 
capricious, purposeless cruelty ; even Nero’s abiding hatred to 
the Senate is quite unworthy of the name of principle, or even 
of party-feeling. With Domitian the case is different; he was 
a tyrant of a very remarkable kind; and Mr. Merivale has, 
as it seems to us, given a very successful and probable por- 
traiture of him and his government. 

Tyrants may perhaps be divided into three classes. There 
are some whose cruelty is simply military or judicial severity 
carried too far, whose blows smite persons who really de- 
serve to be smitten, only not with so heavy a stroke. Again, 
there are some whose cruelty has a definite object, who strike 
in order to destroy or weaken some hostile party, who are 
ready to inflict any amount of suffering which suits their own 
ends, but who take no pleasure in oppression, and who are 
capable of becoming mild and beneficent rulers as soon as 
opposition ceases. Such were the authors of both the first and 
the second proscription. Sulla and Augustus alike shed blood 
without mercy as long as any thing was to be gained by shed- 
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ding it; but neither had any appetite for slaughter and con- 
fiscation when the occasion had passed by. Finally, there are 
tyrants whose tyranny is utterly reckless and capricious, and 
in whom the frequent practice of cruelty seems at last to create 
a sort of enjoyment in cruelty for its own sake. Such was the 
cruelty of Caius and Nero. The second and third classes are 
distinguished from each other by the fact that tyrants of the 
one class commonly get better, while tyrants of the other class 
get worse. The horrors of the second proscription were fol- 
lowed in due course by the long paternal reign of Augustus. 
On the other hand, both Caius and Nero began with a pro- 
fessed repugnance to cruelty of every kind, which we have 
no right to assume was wholly affected. The one form of 
tyranny is the cruelty of statesmen, reckless as to the means 
by which an end is to be compassed ; the other is the cruelty 
of men in whom weakness and frivolity is united with a 
childish delight in the mere exercise of power. But the 
tyranny of Domitian was something which stands quite by 
itself. He may be said to have begun with a tyranny of the 
first type, which gradually changed into one of the third. 
Without being a man of any real power of mind, Domitian was 
neither a madman like Caius, a mere pedant like Claucius, 
nor a monster of vice and emptiness like Nero. He began as a 
reformer, as a restorer of old Roman manners and of the old 
Roman faith. He assumed, unlike earlier Emperors, a per- 
petual censorship, and, as Censor, he made war upon the vices 
and luxuries of the age. There is no reason to doubt his sin- 
cerity. Every thing seems to show that he started as a con- 
scientious worshipper of the gods of Rome, animated by a 
sincere wish to restore Roman life to its ancient purity, and 
fully determined to discharge the functions of the pontificate, 
the censorship, and every other magistracy which he held, 
with the most exemplary and unsparing righteousness. The 
apparent inconsistency of all this reforming zeal, civil and reli- 
gious, in a man of Domitian’s personally depraved life, is well 
explained by Mr. Merivale. Neither the gods of Rome nor the 
laws of Rome required moral purity from their votaries. They 
may have done so in the early ages of the Republic, but the 
idea of personal morality had, in Domitian’s age, long been 
divorced from the ideas of religious or political duty. Particular 
forms of vice were censured by law, not as morally wrong, but 
as injurious to the welfare of the state, or as degrading to the 
dignity of a Roman citizen. In so doing, the Roman law in 
truth kept within the proper limits of human legislation. The 
business of an earthly lawgiver is certainly not to punish sins 
or vices as such, but to prevent, and with that end to punish, 
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crimes against society. The difference between Roman and 
modern ideas on this subject consists in the difference which 
the Roman law drew between Roman citizens and other per- 
sons. The adultery of a Roman citizen and a Roman matron 
was a crime against the state and against the gods. It led to 
the confusion of family rights and family worship, it checked 


_the succession of the lawful race of Rome’s citizens, it was a 


personal affront to the gods to whom the marriage-bed was 
sacred. Other yet worse forms of vice were equally forbidden, 
as degrading to the lofty character of a citizen of Rome. But 
beyond these limits, neither the state nor the gods cared for 
any man’s private vices. Domitian, himself a man of infamous 
life, punished as High Pontiff the frailty of the erring Vestals, 
and executed as Censor the Julian and Scantinian laws, with- 
out any inconsistency in his own eyes or those of others. Ex- 
cesses of which only strangers were the instruments did not 
violate the sanctity of either character. He did not scruple— 
so we are universally told—to live in incest with his own 
niece; but he had shrunk in horror from the proposal of 
marrying her. No doubt the one was a far less glaring breach 
of formal enactments than the other. In every thing Domitian 
proclaimed himself as a strict and righteous minister of the 
ancient laws. But when a man with no real moral principle, 
with no real force of character, sets himself up as the severe 
reformer of a corrupt age, he is almost sure to introduce worse 
evils than any that he reforms. The merciless exercise of a 
merely formal justice will very casily degenerate into capri- 
cious and indiscriminate cruelty. So it proved with Domitian. 
The strict reformer and unbending judge gradually degenerated 
into a tyrant, never perhaps quite so contemptible, but fully as 
hateful and bloodthirsty, as the vilest of those who went before 
him. He began by chastising real crimes, and he probably never 
ceased to do so in his worst days. He has at least the credit 
of promptly punishing any excesses of his governors in the pro- 
vinces. But, in his anxiety to spare no offender, he encour- 
aged the vile brood of informers; aud thus the innocent were 
often condemned, while one class at least of the worst offenders 
was openly patronised. At last he became utterly hardened 
in cruelty ; after the revolt of Antonius had thoroughly fright- 
ened him, he began to live in constant fear of rebellions and 
conspiracies, and at last his reign became, as Mr. Merivale 
truly calls it, emphatically a reign of terror. And it would 
almost seem that the possession, and the habitually harsh exer- 
cise, of absolute power had in some measure turned his brain. 
Otherwise, it is certainly strange that a political and religious 
reformer, such as he began by being, should have plunged into 
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excesses of insolent and impious tyranny almost beyond any 
of the oppressors who went before him. Since the frantic 
Caius, no one had so openly indulged in the fancy for deifi- 
cation ; Rome’s human inhabitants and her divine protectors 
were alike insulted, when the modest style of the first Ceesars 
was exchanged for the frightful formula of “our Lord and 
God.”* Mr. Merivale remarks, that this assumption of divinity 
may possibly have been connected with the fact that he stood 
in a closer relation to deified predecessors than any earlier ; 
Cesar. His own father, his own brother, were enrojlied among i 
the gods; he may have learned to think that the divinity of 
the Flavian house was not confined to its deceased members, | 
but had become incarnate in the person of its only living 
representative. Other freaks of moody, and generally gloomy, 
caprice marked the latter years of his reign, which seem to | 
show that his intellect was at least weakened, if not positively | 
deranged. Altogether, the sanctimonious pretence with which he | 
began only tended to make his tyranny more frightful in itself, | 
and more odious from its inconsistency. Few, if any, of the long 
line of Roman tyrants went out of the world as the object of a 
more universal hatred; the memory of none has been the sub- 
ject of more universal and unalleviated condemnation. 

We have closely followed Mr. Merivale in his masterly por- ‘ 
trait of the last Flavian Emperor, the only Flavian tyrant. It 
is a portrait which we think may fairly be deduced from our 
scanty notices. In this case Mr. Merivale neither impugns his 
authorities, nor does he do any thing which can be fairly called 
apologising for crime. The utmost he does is to hint that the 
evidence against Domitian is “suspiciously harmonious,” and to 
give an “admonitory caution” about the “frightful temptations 
of his position.” But, when we find him the only thoroughly 
bad prince among eight, we really cannot see so much excuse 
on the ground of temptations which the others contrived, more 
or less successfully, to overcome. We do not quarrel with Mr. 
Merivale’s admonitory caution, as we do not find that it at all 
leads him to try to evade the overwhelming testimony of the 
facts. His account of Domitian explains, without at all ex- 
cusing, a sort of wickedness which took a very peculiar form. ’ 
In fact, Domitian properly takes his place in the series from 
Vespasian to Marcus. He was indeed bad, while the others 
may, on the whole, be called good ; still, he was a prince whose 
government aimed at the same general objects ; his crimes were 


* “Dominus et Deus noster.” Suet. Dom. 13. Dominus in this formula must 
not be confounded with the Christian use of the word. The impiety lies wholly in 
the Deus. But dominus, implying a master of slaves, was a title on which no 
magistrate under the Republic, and seemingly till now none under the Empire, 
had ever ventured, 
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the excess and corruption of their virtues, not something utterly 
different and contradictory. He fairly takes his place in the 
series of reactionary or reforming Emperors ; he became in truth 
as bad as Nero himself, yet his reign may be truly reckoned 
as part of the period of revulsion which the excesses of Nero 
called forth. 

We have spoken throughout of the Flavian and Antonine 
Cesars in that language of respect which, on the whole, they 
deserve. The men themselves deserve far more praise than 
blame. Doubtless all had their faults ; those certainly had of 
whose actions we possess any detailed account. Few of them 
wholly escaped the degrading vices of the age. Few remained 
absolutely uncorrupted by the temptations of unrestrained 
power. But, on the whole, all, save Domitian, played their 
part well. Their faults, whether as men or as rulers, are alto- 
gether outshone by their merits. It would be easy to charge 
Vespasian with inflicting on his country the miseries of a civil 
war. But, in a moment of anarchy, when there was no legiti- 
mate or universally recognised Emperor, we cannot fairly blame 
the man best worthy to rule for obeying the call of his troops 
to put in his claims among others. For the special horrors of 
the war, for the fearful sack of Cremona, for the arbitrary and 
cruel acts of Mucianus and Antonius Primus, Vespasian can 
hardly be made personally responsible. And again, though the 
relinquishment of so many of Trajan’s conquests by his suc- 
cessor is the best comment on their real value, we can hardly 
blame a Roman soldier and reformer for treading in the steps 
of all the most famous worthies of the commonwealth. And, 
transient as were his Eastern victories, one conquest of Trajan’s 
had results which have lasted to this day, and which are not 
without influence on diplomatic questions that take their turn 
among the other difficulties which occupy the busy pens of 
ambassadors and foreign ministers. The Rouman provinces, 
attached to the Old Rome by their language, as they are to 
the New Rome by their creed, bear witness to the strong hand 
with which Trajan established his new dominion north of the 
Danube. The government of Hadrian was not free from faults; 
but the first prince who really cared for the provinces is entitled 
to lasting honour. Altogether, the Emperors of this period 
formed a succession of wise and good rulers, to which it would 
not be easy to find a parallel. We may well look with admira- 
tion on so long a period of comparative good government, when 
we think of what went before, and of what followed. But, while 
we do every justice to men who did all that could be done in 
their position, we must not be blinded to the utterly unrighteous 
nature of that position itself. We must not forget, in the 
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splendours of the Empire, in the virtues of many of its rulers, 
the inherent wickedness of the Empire itself. On this head it 
is well, after the extravagant advocacy of Mr. Congreve, even 
after the more measured apology of Mr. Merivale, to turn to 
the voice of truth and justice speaking through the mouth of 
Mr. Goldwin Smith. His vigorous denunciation of the essential 
unrighteousness of the Roman Empire is one of those utterances 
where simple truth of itself produces the highest eloquence. 
The Roman Empire may have done its work in the scheme of 
Providence, it may have paved the way for the religion and 
civilisation of modern Europe; but this is simply one of the 
countless cases in which good has been brought out of evil. 
The Empire may have been a necessary evil, it may have been 
the lesser evil in a choice of evils; but it was essentially a 
thing of evil all the same. It exhibited, with tenfold aggrava- 
tion, all that we look upon with loathing in the modern empires 
of Austria and Russia. The worst of modern despots is placed 
under some restraint by the general public opinion of the world, 
by the religion which he professes, by the civilisation which all 
Europe shares, by the existence of powerful free states side by 
side with despotisms, by the very jealousies and rivalries of the 
despotic powers themselves. But the Roman Empire stood alone 
in the world ; there was no influence or opinion external to it. 
Its subjects, even in the worst times, would hardly have gained 
by flying to the wilds of independent Germany, or in exchanging 
the civilised despotism of Rome for the barbaric despotism of 
Parthia. But, whatever its causes, whatever its results, how- 
ever necessary it was in its own time, it was essentially a wicked 
thing, which, for so many ages, crushed all national, and nearly 
all intellectual life, in the fairest regions of three continents. 
There is life as long as old Greece retains the least relics of her 
freedom ; there is life again as soon as we reach the first germ 
of the system of Teutonic Europe ; nay, life reappears even in 
the Empire itself, when its place and its object are changed, 
when it has assumed the championship of Christianity against 
fire-worship and Islam, and when it has finally become coex- 
tensive with that artificial nation—Greek in one aspect and 
Roman in another—which for so many ages boasted of the 
Roman name. But, from Mummius to Augustus, the Roman 
city stands as the living mistress of a dead world; and, from 
Augustus to Theodoric, the mistress becomes as lifeless as her 
subjects. For the truest life of man, for the political life of 
Periklés and Aratos, of Licinius and the Gracchi, the world 
had now no scope; the Empire allowed but one field for the 
exercise of man’s higher faculties, when the righteous soul of a 
Tacitus or a Juvenal was stirred up to brand the evil deeds of 
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the Empire itself. The bane did, in some slight degree, prove 
its own antidote, when such stern preachers of truth were called 
forth to take the place of the courtly elegance of the hired poets 
of Augustus. Of the great legacy of Rome to later times, the 
legacy of the Roman Law, the most valuable portions were 
simply inherited by the Empire from the days of the Republic. 
The Republic may indeed have ceased to be possible; but we 
may remember that, under the Republic, the virtues of Titus 
and Trajan would have found a field for their exercise, while 
there could have been no field for the crimes of Caius or Nero 
or Domitian. The Verres of a single province sank before the 
majesty of the law and the righteous eloquence of his accuser : 
against the Verres of the world there was no protection except 
in the dagger of the assassin. A chain is of the strength of its 
weakest link, and a system of this sort may fairly be judged by 
the worst princes that it produces. A system under which a 
Nero and a Commodusare possible, and not uncommon, is truly 
a system of Neros and Commodi, though they may be re- 
lieved by even a series of Trajans and Antonines. For the 
Trajans and the Antonines have their parallels elsewhere ; their 
virtues were not the result of the imperial system, but simply 
existed in spite of it. But the crimes of Nero and Commodus 
are without parallels elsewhere; they are the direct and dis- 
tinctive product of the system itself, when left to its own de- 
velopment. In a free state Caius would have found his way 
to Bedlam, and Nero to Tyburn; Domitian, under the checks 
of the republican system, might possibly have made as useful 
a Censor as Cato. We cannot close a view of even the best 
period of the Roman monarchy without echoing the fervent 
wish of the Oxford Professor, that the world may never see its 
like again. 

We have one more remark to make on Mr. Merivale’s way of 
looking at the establishment of the Empire. He is fond of de- 
scribing both the elder and the younger Cesars as the chiefs of a 
popular party, who established their dominion on the ruins of an 
oligarchy. ‘This is of course true in a sense; the mob of Rome 
were favourable to Cesar, and his party historically represented 
the party of his uncle Marius. But we need not take long to 
show what is the real nature of a pseudo-democratic despotism. 
It is a device of which neither Cesar had a monopoly. There 
were Dionysii before their time, and there have been Buonapartes 
since. It is undoubtedly true that, in one sense, the party of 
Cesar was a popular party, and the party of the Republic was 
an aristocratic party; but they were not popular and aristocratic 
parties in any sense which would make us sympathise with 
the popular, and against the aristocratic party. As long as 
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there was a real Roman people, capable and worthy of poli- 
tical rights, we go along with all its struggles against the do- 
mination of any exclusive caste. But sympathy with a people 
against an oligarchy does not carry us on to sympathise with 
a mob against a senate. Great as were the faults of the Ro- 
man Senate in its last stage, it was at least the only body left 
where free discussion was possible; it was the only assembly 
where two opinions could be expressed, where the arguments 
for both of them were fairly hearkened to, and a free vote 
taken between them. As such it was the salt of the earth, 
the last abiding-place of freedom. And we must not carry on 
into those days ideas which belong only to the older struggle 
between the orders. Many of the most illustrious nobles were 
technically plebeians ; every Licinius and Cecilius and Lute- 
tius, the Great Pompeius, the triumvir Antonius and the tyran- 
nicide Brutus, Cato and Milo and Hortensius and the second 
Cesar himself,—all belonged to the order which the old 
Appii had striven to exclude from the fasces and the senate- 
house. And its doors were not open merely to those who were 
indeed formally plebeians, but who were as practically members 
of a noble class as any Cornelius or Amilius in Rome. A new 
man at Rome, as every where else, laboured under disadvan- 
tages; but his disadvantages were not insuperable, and it 
rested wholly with the people themselves whether they should 
be overcome or not. That government cannot be called a per- 
fect oligarchy where the Tribes still chose Pretors, Consuls, 
Censors, and High Pontiffs; where the highest places in the 
commonwealth were not refused to Caius Marius or to Marcus 
Tullius Cicero. Any deliberative body where two sides can be 
fairly heard, whether it take the form of a democratic assembly 
or of an aristocratic senate, is essentially a safeguard of free- 
dom, a check on the will either of a mob or a despot. Even in 
the days of the Empire, the Senate, the last shadow of the free 
state, retained life enough for the good Emperors to respect it, 
and for the bad Emperors to hate it. It is the Senate, then, 
with which the sympathies of the real lover of freedom lie in 
the last age of the Republic, rather than with the frantic mob 
which disgraced the once glorious name of the Roman com- 
mons. No assembly that ever was devised was less suited to 
undertake the championship of liberty than the old Parliament 
of Paris ; but when the Parliament of Paris was the sole repre- 
sentative of right against might left in all France, when the feeble 
opposition of the magistracy was the sole check upon a despot’s 
arbitrary will, our sympathies lie wholly with the Parliament in 
all its struggles with the royal power. It is something when 
even a Sultan has to ask a Sheikh-ul-Islam whether his pur- 
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poses are in agreement with the law of the Prophet. He may, 
indeed, like our James the Second, depose a too unbending 
expounder of the law, and supply his place with one who will 
know no law but the prince's will; but the mere formality is 
something, the mere delay is sometbing; it is something to 
make a despot ask a question to which the answer may pos- 
sibly run counter to his wish. And so, as the last check on 
the despotism both of the mob of the Forum, and of the Cesar 
on the Palatine, we still hold that the Senate, where Cicero 
denounced Catilina and Antonius, where the last dying notes 
of freedom were heard from the lips of Thrasea and Helvidius, 
was an assembly which well deserves the grateful remembrance 
of mankind. 

On many points, then, and those points the most important 
of all, we look on the history of the Caesars with widely different 
eyes from those of their last historian. But, on the very ground 
which makes us differ from him, we can never regret a differ- 
ence from an advocate at once so candid and so competent. 
Mr. Merivale is a real scholar, in an age when real scholars 
are not so common that we can afford to lose or to under- 
value a single one of the order. In all the highest qualities of 
a historian, there are but few living men who surpass him. We 
look with regret on his seventh volume, when we hear that his 
seventh volume is to be his last. If our words can have any 
influence with him,—and he may receive them as the words, not 
of flatterers, but in some degree of antagonists,—he will even 
now change a determination which all scholars must have heard 
with sorrow, and will continue his great work down at least to 
the limit which he first set before him as its close. 





Arr. IX —LEARNING IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Report of the Church Congress held at Oxford, 1862. 


Tue “ Ecclesiastical Reaction,” or “ Church Movement” within 
the Established Church, has attained a spread and momentum 
which raise it to the rank of one of the new social phenomena 
of our age. Yet it obtains little or no recognition from the 
superior and philosophical part of the press. It meets us every 
where—in society, in public meetings, in books, and finally on 
the bench—as a diffused but invisible influence. Yet we hardly 
ever see any serious attempts to estimate its import, or analyse 
its true character. Mr. Mill has, indeed, once or twice sur- 
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veyed with the calm temper of a politician the ecclesiastical 
history of this country, but his glance has rather been retro- 
spective than towards the present. 

The reason for this neglect has probably been, that the sig- 
nificance of the reaction has been hitherto veiled under the 
guise of a theological squabble. As the practical statesman 
dreads before all things religious faction, so the philosophic 
politician throws theological controversy aside as irrelevant. 
It is too much a ruled point with him to take no notice of it. 
He leaves church parties to the clergy, and treats the clerical 
arena with contempt in proportion to the fuss and excitement 
which the party papers on either side maintain over it. He 
regards doctrinal dispute as the normal condition of the reli- 
gious world; a mélé noisy and dusty, but having no bearing 
on the moral and spiritual welfare of England. 

If this be an oversight, as we think it is, it is one which 
the few remarks now to be made do not pretend to make good. 
It were, indeed, much to be wished that impartial minds, 
superior to either “church” or anti-church prejudices, should 
give more attention than they hitherto have done to the actual 
tendencies of religious opinion. We propose at present to 
touch upon one single feature of the church revival. The 
phrase “decline of learning,” by which that feature is indi- 
cated, very imperfectly expresses its character. 

It may be readily granted that doctrinal controversy, even 
where best conducted, has little more than a technical interest, 
and should be left in the hands of theologians. The “church 
movement” of which we speak is, however, something more 
than a mere oscillation of the doctrinal pendulum from the 
doctrines and practices of the Puritan towards those of the 
Anglican school. It may be true that the leaders of the parties 
in the struggle view and represent it as being this. It may be 
that its professed object is to repeat or reproduce a state of 
things which has existed before in our church. But nothing 
in history ever recurs. The mental horizon of the seventeenth 
century has been broken up once for all, and no human art 
avails to replace it where it was. The tendency of parties is 
not to be measured by what they say of themselves. Deeper 
than opinions lies the sentiment which predetermines opinion. 
What it is important for us to know with respect to our own 
age or any age is, not its peculiar opinions, but the complex 
elements of that moral feeling and character in which, as in 
their congenial soil, opinions grow. . 

All theological controversy is distasteful to thinking minds, 
even when it is illuminated by intellectual power and enforced 
by copious learning. When these humanising adjuncts are ab- 
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sent, and when nothing remains but the pure passion of en- 
forcing your own opinion,—the temper of the ignorant,—the 
aversion of such minds becomes complete. The High-Church 
movement appears to be entering this phase. But this very 
fact, if it be one, deserves most careful consideration from all 
those to whom it is of importance to watch the signs of the 
times. The time has arrived, long ago foreseen,* when the 
church cause “would, as years went on, make less apparent 
but more real progress.” If it be true that the feelings and 
sympathies which make up this movement are yearly spreading 
over a wider area, drawing yearly larger numbers of both clergy 
and laity within their influence; and at the same time that 
learning, knowledge, liberal cultivation, and intellectual grasp 
are becoming more and more alienated from the movement; 
that whatever amount of these gifts the English Church may 
contain is taking another direction; that the party, as it 
acquires strength, is becoming more of a party, and making 
common cause with all the social elements which are against 
intelligence,—this is surely a feature of our social life which 
cannot long be matter of indifference to any of us. 

Were this phenomenon nothing besides, it would be at 
least an abandonment by the High Church of its principal 
vantage-ground, a renunciation of its own peculiar tradition. 

Mr. Fitzjames Stephen recently called the Church of Eng- 
land “the most learned church in Christendom.”’+ Without 
by any means adopting this compliment in its literal extent, 
we may yet say that learning, from Queen Elizabeth’s day 
onwards, has always been a conspicuous mark of the church. 
The estimation it has commanded has been sometimes more, 
sometimes less, in amount ; but these ups and downs of opinion. 
or policy do not interfere with the general truth of the asser- 
tion, that in the Established Church there has prevailed all 
along a general respect for learning and learned men; that a 
fair proportion of our higher literature has been the work of 
clergymen ; that the Episcopalian clergy as a body have con- 
trasted very favourably in respect of mental cultivation and 
refinement with the Nonconformist clergy, and especially with 
the Presbyterian ministers of Scotland. It may be that the 
highest type of learning has not been the type exhibited by 
the Church of England ; but that learning has stood its ground 
at all in this country, has been owing wholly to the tradition 
of the church and its habits of education. The limits too of 
studies allowable for the clergy have been stretched quite 
widely enough, and far more widely than in any other com-. 


* Christian Remembrancer, January 1860. 
t Defence of Williams, p. 85. 
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munion. It has not by any means been held requisite that a 
clergyman should confine himself to strictly theological studies. 
Classical philology the clergy have vindicated as their proper 
domain. During its whole career in this country it has been 
in their hands. Philosophy is not the forte of our countrymen; 
but such as English philosophy is, the church has had its fair 
share of it. One of the founders of political science was a 
clergyman, and the present Archbishop of Dublin its first pro- 
fessor in our universities. In devoting time and talent to 
natural science in various branches, Watson, Kirby, Peacock, 
Buckland, Henslow, Sedgwick, Whewell, have not been held to 
derogate from the sacred obligations of the Christian ministry. 
It is not to our purpose to assign to our church its proper rank 
in competition with foreign churches. It may be that our learn- 
ing has been at best defective in grasp and independent thought. 
The works of our divines have been too occasional. Even those 
of which we have most reason to be proud are tainted with a 
tone of advocacy, and want symmetry and repose. In historical 
criticism we have been too timid and conservative, and have 
accordingly been left behind by the freer development of the 
Lutheran bodies. However this may be, it concerns the quality 
of our learning, and not the esteem it has obtained among us. 
We are only concerned now to insist upon the fact, that the tra- 


dition of the church has for nearly three centuries been on the 


side of a “learned clergy.” 

Further than this, it is by the High-Church section of the 
church that the tradition of education and secular learning has 
been emphatically cherished. It is not an accidental taste in 
them. It originated with them; or rather both they and it 
grew up in the political position forced upon the church during 
the latter half of the reign of Elizabeth. Anglicanism is not, 
as is often repeated by ill-informed assailants, an artificial 
creation of Laud and the courtier-bishops of Charles I., but 
the legitimate and necessary form which the church intelli- 
gence of England took, as soon as it had time to repose from 
the turbulence and volcanic upheaving of the religious revolu- 
tion. Thus it is that Anglicanism has always been the religion 
of the educated classes exclusively. It has never at any period 
been national and popular, because it implies more historical 
information and a wider political horizon than can be possessed 
by the peasant or the artisan. The masses require either an 
intuitional religion, such as is provided by the grosser forms of 
Dissent in Great Britain, or a ceremonial of drill and parade, 
such as the Latin and Greek churches offer to their subject 
populations. The apathetic attitude of the labouring class to- 
wards the Church is no nineteenth-century paralysis. It has 
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been thus from the beginning, and its cause lies in the com- 
plex nature of the political problem of which the Anglican 
Establishment was the solution. The most recent historian of 
the Church is aware of this when he says: 


“To the strong conservative element in the English Reformation 
we owe the sad but undeniable fact, that the uneducated classes have 
never heartily embraced and lovingly cherished the mild and tem- 
perate spirituality of the Established Church. They unlearnt the ex- 
travagance of the Roman superstition only to throw themselves readily 
into the arms of the scarcely less unreasonable Puritans; and under 
one name or another, in varying forms but similar spirit, there has 
existed from the days of the Reformers to our own a popular antago- 
nistic feeling to the church of the Reformation.”* 


In defending against the sectaries the necessity of a “learned 
clergy,” the Caroline divines were defending, not an outwork 
and accessory, but the very key of their position. By the Act 
of Uniformity, though zeal and piety were brutally expelled, 
yet learning, almost without an exception,—Baxter, though a 
voluminous writer, has no pretensions to learning,—remained 
within the pale of the Establishment. The Restoration divines 
handed on the torch of knowledge to the eighteenth century ; 
and when the Evangelical school arose, it was the high or 
orthodox party which again vindicated the prerogative of 
secular learning in the Church. Finally, in the present cen- 
tury, and within recent memory, the existing church re- 
vival owed its origin in no small degree to the professed con- 
tempt of all learned inquiry, which was a principle with the 
Evangelical school. Evangelism, in its origin, was a reaction 
against the High-Church “ evidences ;” the insurrection of the 
heart and conscience of man against an arid orthodoxy. It 
insisted on a “ vital Christianity,” as against the Christianity 
of books. Its instinct was from the first against intelligence. 
No text found more favour with it than “Not many wise, not 
many learned.” It did its work: it retained in the Church, or 
attracted to it, thousands whom the learned “ demonstrations of 
the Being and Attributes,” &c. could never have reached. But 
it soon lost its vitality, and fell a prey to a dogmatism as rigid, 
and far less rational than that of the High Church. It had 
forgotten its spirituality, and had replaced it by a new ortho- 
doxy of its own. In 1833 Evangelism was already effete. The 
helpless imbecility of Evangelical writing and preaching ; their 
obvious want of power to solve, or even to apprehend, the 
questions of which they are nevertheless perpetually talking ; 
their incapacity to explain the Scripture, while assuming the 


* Perry, History of the Church of England, vol. i. p. 15. 
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exclusive right to it; their conceit of being able to arrive at 
conclusions without premisses; in a word, their intellectual 
weakness,—contributed very greatly to the fallof the Evangelical 
school before a better-informed generation of men. Certainly 
there were other causes besides its ineptitude which concurred 
in producing the catastrophe. And the High-Church leaders 
had other recommendations above their learning. But at the 
first rise of the Tractarian school above the horizon in 1833, 
and before its other features were obliterated in one desperate 
effort of assimilation to Ultramontanism, it was instinctively 
felt to be a revival of the spirit of learned research. Hugh 
Rose, Newman, R. H. Froude, and Keble, were first awakened 
by the study of primitive antiquity in its original remains. 
The new leaders were recognised by all the orthodox party as 
descendants in the direct line from “our great divines.’ Even 
Dr. Pusey in his better days could write : 


“Tn proportion as every class of society advances in secular know- 
ledge or intellectual cultivation, in that degree do men need a balance 
of increased religious knowledge ; nor can their new wants be supplied 
without an enlarged compass of knowledge on the part of their spiritual 
instructors. Christianity is the same at all times and in all countries, 
yet the same truths may be conveyed in different modes to the cultivated 
and to the ignorant...... It is of importance that the nation shall 
have confidence in their instructors. Truth depends for its reception 
often more on the character of him who enforces it than on its own. 
What in the first preachers of the Gospel the extraordinary gifts of 
the Spirit, and the mighty works following them, were to the confirma- 
tion of the faith, such must now be a well-grounded knowledge of its 
evidences, and a deep insight into its nature.”* 


Names such as those of Bilson, Bull, Patrick, Cosin, Water- 
land, who had long been laid on the shelf as unenlightened men, 
were again in honour ; and the bookselling trade began to ask 
long prices for folios which a few years before had been selling 
as waste-paper. The appeal was very soon extended from the 
Fathers of the Anglican to those of the Catholic Church. The 
criterion of truth was found in a wide “ Apparatus Criticus.” 
The complex historical position of the Established Church in 
its birth and early growth was set in a true light; the fallacy 
of “Scripture only” was exploded; and even new ground was 
ventured on in the theory of ‘development.’ All this was in 
the spirit of learned research. To those who were without some 
tincture of classical reading, even the terms of the dispute were 
unintelligible. All that the mass of Englishmen understood in 
it was, that the ultimate test of religious truth was taken out of 
their hands, and placed where they could no longer follow it. 


* Pusey on Cathedral Institutions (1833), p, 27. 
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The very earliest objection urged home against the new “doc- 
tors”? was, that in their system the road to truth seemed to be 
laid through learning, and by consequence the plain and un- 
lettered man was excluded from salvation. 

. This was the aspect of the church revival in 1833 and the 
subsequent years. Thirty years (January 1863) have now 
elapsed,—the life of a generation. From a school of writers 
the movement has grown into an influential party. Evan- 
gelism, then effete, now merely cumbers the ground with its 
ruins. The ranks of the Evangelical clergy are being thinned 
yearly. Their social ascendency has departed from them. 
Their organs in the press fight with the desperate reckless- 
ness of men who know that the day is irretrievably lost. The 
Church of England is Anglicanised. Not that every young 
clergyman goes to his cure imbued with the tenets of Arch- 
deacon Denison. Far from it. The extreme Puseyites, if we may 
use the term, form an inner nucleus, inconsiderable in numbers, 
of the whole High-Church party. But Anglican feeling and sen- 
timent is now the feeling and sentiment generally diffused over 
the face of the Established Church. Its spread is not confined 
to the clergy. The educated laity, especially in the highest 
circles, have largely imbibed the same tone. The impression 
tells every year more and more upon the middle classes, but is 
far from yet having pervaded them. Below them it has not begun 
to penetrate. It has not yet, in its downward spread, reached 
the limits of education. Whether it can ever pass those limits, 
whether the Church of England can ever become a church of 
the people, is a problem for the future. The masses are out- 
side the present question, and count for nothing in it. 

How the Church may be brought home to the classes which 
have never yet been at home within it; how it may extend its 
area, and reach the uneducated,—this is a momentous question, 
and one that calls for far other consideration than it appears 
to have had. Our present inquiry is a different one. We are 
not consulting as to what should be done, but inquiring what 
is already effected. We wish to ask what the movement has 
done for the educated class in aiding them to realise and apply 
the principles of the church to which they belong. Has a 
movement which originated in a deeper hold of moral and 
religious truth continued faithful to its origin, to purify, ele- 
vate, and enlarge the religious ideas of English churchmen ? 
The Church rebelled against the narrow bigotry of the Evan- 
gelical school, and threw off its yoke; has it found a freer 
system? With the rise of the Anglican on the ruins of the 
Evangelical party, has the Church of England gained in solid 
learning, in enlargement of view, in liberality of sentiment ? 

O 
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Has it made a step towards freedom from the bondage of the 
latter, towards assimilating the results of science and the 
rich elements of modern thought? Has Christian truth been 
brought by it out of the state of frozen dogma to which it had 
been relegated, and become an inspiring source of spiritual 
life ? 

The influence which has been infused by the movement, 
and its action upon the understanding of the educated, has 
penetrated much deeper than is often suspected, but in so 
insensible a way that it is not easy to bring it before those 
who do not recognise it. In attempting to estimate the influ- 
ence of orthodoxy on the moral ideal of our contemporaries,— 
any attempt must be exceedingly imperfect,—it is natural to 
begin with the clergy. Bishops’ chaplains complain of the 
inferior calibre of candidates for ordination. Yet even the 
prelates themselves of recent nomination are apt to be thought 
by the public, perhaps unjustly, to be rather estimable for 
good intentions than to be looked up to as leaders of thought. 
If this were so, we should hardly expect the standard by which 
examining chaplains try their candidates to be a very high 
one. We believe that this standard is much below what the 
bishops, or many among them, would gladly see it. But, even 
at this depressed standard, it is found impossible to supply 
the cures with curates. While the population of England and 
Wales has been steadily increasing,—more than cent per cent 
in the last fifty years, —the number of persons ordained, literates 
included, is not relatively but absolutely smaller. An ordi- 
nation examination, it is to be remembered, is confined to the 
very rudiments of professional information, and has nothing 
of scientific theology about it. It tests ability hardly at all, 
and general attainments not at all. These are supposed to 
have been tested previously during the university career. A 
little inquiry, however, at our universities reveals the fact, that 
the Church is almost entirely recruited from the Passmen— 
this is a name for the students who do not study; that the 
pass examinations are at the minimum of requisition, if any 
thing at all is to be required, and that even this minimum is 
surmounted with great difficulty, and after many failures, by 
a large portion of the future clergy. 

This, it may be said, has been always the case. The very 
earliest complaint which made itself heard in the beginnings 
of our Church was for a more learned and able clergy. If there 
be any alteration in this respect, it is for the better. We must 
distinguish between talent and mental refinement. If the 
amount of native talent engaged in the clerical profession be 
less, its average mental refinement is equal, even superior, to 
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that of the other professions. The symptoms here are not 
those of decline, but of metamorphosis. Some conservative 
tempers have been disposed to indulge the wish that there were 
a little more simplicity of living, a little less of the frippery of 
the drawing-room, and the conventionalities of society, among 
our clergy. Whatever may be to be said for this, we gladly 
miss in our clergy the lineaments of the generation who 
haunted the fair and the race, who drank with the squire 
overnight and administered justices’ justice by his side in the 
magistrates room in the morning. But we cannot but remem- 
ber that ihe grossness of clerical manners has been refined 
only because general manners have refined. One form of easy 
conformity has been substituted for another. The parson of 
the “freeholders’” day has not given place for the reproduc- 
tion of the saintly type of earlier times, whether of the variety 
of Herbert or of Baxter, of Ken or of Horneck. The model 
clergyman of our own day belongs to a type which appears now 
for the first time in the Church of England, though it is one of 
which the prototype is very familiar to us in the history of the 
Church of Rome. The revival of the idea of “churchman- 
ship” rather than of the Church,—a revival which is in fact 
the degradation of the idea of Christ’s kingdom into that of 
a secular party,—is forming a bond of union and sympathy 
among the clergy such as no previous era of our history since 
the Reformation has afforded. The esprit de corps of “the 
cloth,” which could be evoked in the last century against the 
Dissenters or Catholic Emancipation, bore a very faint resem- 
blance to the organisation which the freemasonry of church- 
manship is creating. Besides that, in the last century an in- 
dependence, not of thought, but of character, often saved the 
beneficed country rector from being carried away by those 
church agitations which have become so frequent in our own 
time. The division of the clergy, too, into two hostile camps 
neutralised their power of combining against any other ele- 
ment of the body-politic. And the very torpor of which the 
Church of the Georgian era is accused consists, in part, in the 
absence of those public demonstrations, to which we are accus- 
tomed. The awakening of zeal and professional energy in the 
clergyman can only be regarded with satisfaction, provided it 
be accompanied by a corresponding awakening of the con- 
science, and the ambition of spiritual growth. Otherwise zeal 
and organisation are but materials upon which an ecclesias- 
tical agitator may work—a €£cs avev vod. Not that sound prac- 
tical sense is not still found among the English clergy. Even 
in Convocation there has been enough of this element to 
balance hitherto the doctrinal entétement of the Archdeacon 
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of Taunton. But good sense is a much rarer quality than is 
often imagined, and at best has never been found, at the 
moment when wanted, able to stand against either enthusiasm 
or party spirit. The spiritual mind, which was the chief in- 
gredient in the power exercised on society by the early leaders 
of the Evangelical revival, was a purely moral force, and the 
sympathy built upon it could not be directed against any 
social interest. 

Energy, without development of either mind or character, 
appears to define the type of clergyman which the church 
revival tends to form. There is a weakness of individual cha- 
racter which relies upon the lead of the chiefs of the party, 
and a feebleness of intelligence which supplies the place of 
judgment by tenacious adhesion to dogma. In such natures 
there is no foundation for a full and living Christian faith, as 
there is no appetite for the more accessory parts of knowledge. 
The tradition of learning is in this barren field fast drying up. 
Already the phrase, “a divine and a scholar,” long the highest 
eulogy of the clerical character, sounds old-fashioned in our 
ears. “Active clergyman” is now our favourite form of ap- 
probation. The term is an appropriate one; for the merit 
commended consists, in no small degree, of bodily locomotion. 
The active. clergyman is much about in his parish doing 
parochial “work.” He builds new schools, and looks in upon 
the schoolmaster daily. He substitutes open seats for pews, of 
course, and works the fabric of the old church, inside and out, 

“up to the mark of the established fashion of the day in deco- 
ration. This is often done at a great sacrifice of his own, 
perhaps slender, means, and still greater sacrifice of his time 
and means in begging from his personal friends. He attends 
public meetings far and wide; there is an “opening,” or at 
least a “reopening,” once a month in the diocese. The num- 
ber of societies to which he belongs is large: he is on the 
committee of half of them, is secretary of one, and treasurer ot 
another. He is not “idle,” as he can truly boast ; for indeed 
he has not spent an hour a day in solitary and studious retire- 
ment since he was ordained. He speaks with complacent 
superiority of the sloth and worldliness of the clergy in the 
last century. ‘And justly so ; for he is as different from the 
easy-going divine and scholar of the eighteenth century as he 
is from the Hookers and Herberts of the seventeenth. Amid 
our luxurious refinements, and in our growth of churchman- 
ship, we are fast losing even the lowest form of the tradition 
of learning,—the form of respect for the well-read gentleman, 
which has been as a feeble ray from the distant sun of know- 
ledge, never leaving the Church of this country wholly dark. 
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It so happens, too, that the High-Church party has come 
into possession of the stage at a moment when there was a 
better prospect than there has been at any time since 1688 
of the final reconcilement between Christianity and science, 
between the Church and the philosophers. All the philosophy 
that is now influential is spiritual. Scepticism and mate- 
rialism are daily losing their hold on the English mind. Per- 
haps an exception ought to be made of the Positivist tend- 
encies which profess to deny “God and a soul.” “God,” to 
use Mr. Curteis’s words (The Guardian, Nov. 26), “is daily in- 
viting us to higher though more difficult views of his revela- 
tion.” No existing Christian community was more favourably 
situated for the work of fostering the Christian tendencies of 
modern ideas than our own Church. The Anglican school 
especially was invited by its best traditions to undertake that 
work. We fear that we must say that, so far as the church 
movement is influencing our Church, it is carrying her fur- 
ther away than ever from any such renewal of her strength. 
If at this critical juncture the spirit of orthodoxy shall suc- 
ceed in enveloping her body in its deadly coils, the little 
mental life which still animates it must be crushed out. The 
everlasting contest is still waging between science and opi- 
nion, knowledge and ignorance, intelligence and majorities ; 
and it is but too plain with which of these the ecclesiastical 
movement will side. It had its beginning in the appeal of a 
learned minority from the shallow dogmatism of the Puritan : 
ereed to the broad field of Christian history and antiquities. 
The minority has become a majority, and has outgrown its 
learning. It prefers force to reasoning. The tone of the 
High-Church triumph, as it swells louder and louder on the 
breeze, becomes more vulgar, more violent, more partisan. 
Not merely learning in any sense of the word, but know- 
ledge, is deserting it, and with knowledge the power of being 
impartial. It has long ceased to want discussion for itself. 
Now it will not suffer others to discuss in its presence. The 
calm tone of historical inquiry is intolerable to it. Storm and 
rage and commination, the borrowed note of Machale or L’Uni- 
vers is becoming its style. Instead of the comprehensive wis- 
dom of a church-system winning its way to regain the esteem 
and affection of a nation which it had all but lost, we have 
the factious triumph of a party clamouring for more rigorous 
tests, to expel whatever of attainments and intelligence still 
harbours within the shadow of the Church. The illusory pro- 
mise of the early days of the revival has come to nought, and 
a noble opportunity is being wasted. The best traditions of 
Anglicanism—its moderation, its learned repose, its tolerant 
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comprehension—are thrust aside, and in their place we meet 
the passionate temper of its worst days, the spirit of Laud 
and Sheldon, and of the vengeances of the Restoration. To 
traduce critical inquiry as scepticism or rationalism, to hound- 
on the mob to hunt down the small handful of clergymen who 
have dared, however unskilfully, to put their hand to theology, 
is the absorbing passion of a party which once sat at the feet 
of Dr. Newman. And such are the means of terrorism at the 
command of the party, that they can wrest a denunciatory 
mandement from the episcopal bench, can intimidate an aged 
ecclesiastical judge, and poison the atmosphere of social life with 
scandalous aspersion. ‘The literature of the party sinks lower 
with each increase of its strength. The Christian Remem- 
brancer, the Anglican quarterly, though it never rose above 
the level of a party organ, and though it discussed questions of 
criticism from a party, and not from a scientific, point of view, 
yet did so with candour and moderation. It has paid the pen- 
alty, we fear, in a gradually declining circulation ; and now, to 
take the intellectual gauge of the Bishop of Oxford’s party, 
we must descend as low as the Literary Churchman. This is 
the publication from which the party derive their’notions of 
foreign theological literature ; especially it undertakes to keep 
them au courant of German theology. That literature is, we 
need not remind our readers, of the most complex character. 
There is not a shade of modern opinion which is not repre- 
sented in it by erudition, by searching discussion, by profound 
thought. We may see in it, in free play and collision, all the 
elements which coexist in the Church of the present. Of all 
this the High-Church instructor is entirely unaware. It lumps 
it all as “scepticism.” Every work of first-rate learning which 
has appeared in Germany for some years past has been con- 
sistently vilified by it, without the least glimpse of the author’s 
purpose or meaning. The only exception made is in favour of 
feeble Roman-Catholic manuals, or the books of the clique of 
Romanising Lutherans who haunt the court of Berlin. With 
this exception, the whole is passed off as “ shallow rational- 
ism ;” and such is the level of information among the party, 
that the conductors of the journal probably utter this in as 
good faith as their readers swallow it. 

The same phenomenon reveals itselfin the Church Congress 
held in Oxford in July last. There was animation, unanimity, 
vigour, arrayed on behalf of the most meagre poverty of con- 
ception, the most disappointing barrenness of moral purpose. 
The Congress exhibited the party in a most imposing light, 
and spread out in the broad light of day its growth in numbers, 
in consequence, in union, in the consciousness of power. But 
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though held in academical halls, the learning and talent of 
both Universities was conspicuously absent. Not a single pro- 
fessor or tutor whose attainments have earned respect or in- 
fluence took an active part in the proceedings, if we except 
Dr. Acland, who good-naturedly lent his name. The leaders in 
the debate were either “Bishop of Oxford’s men” or professors 
whose chairs have been reached by other qualifications than 
those of knowledge of the subjects they have to teach. The 
debates were sham-fights; for the real difficulties of the Church 
of England were tabooed, to begin with. The discussions were 
mock-discussions, which led to a prearranged conclusion. The 
impartial onlooker turns from the Oxford Congress as he might 
go away from a field-day where some Continental monarch had 
reviewed his troops. We all know what a parade-day at Pots- 
dam is worth. A great deal of powder is burnt, cuirasses flash, 
and plumes nod magnificently ; the commander-in-chief and his 
high-born officers have had important work, by which nothing 
was done. The party exult over the Congress as a “success.” 
They have reason; for it at once showed their strength and 
cemented it. It demonstrated at the same time the difficulty 
of erecting theology into a party bond, without at the same 
time degrading it into a party watchword. “Summa nequic- 
quam pelle decorus.” 

It is peculiarly unfortunate that Englishmen have ever 
since the Reformation been accustomed to this partisan style 
in theology. To take up with a set of opinions, and then to 
enforce them in a damnatory spirit upon all comers, is a mental 
process so unhealthy, that in all other topics we are indefatig- 
able in guarding ourselves and others against it. In religion 
it is the only procedure we know and practise. Nothing but 
inveterate habit could reconcile us to this daily violation 
of the first principle of intellectual education. Is this to 
be so for ever? Is there any prospect that the elementary 
laws of correct thought will ever be exemplified in religious 
thinking? that theology will ever be raised in the Church of 
England even to the rank of any of the other branches of 
knowledge? For we dare hardly go further than this, and ask, 
as we might do, Is it within hope that religious truth, instead 
of the degraded instrument of clerical animosities, shall be re- 
instated as the “mater scientiarum,” embracing in one com- 
pact hierarchy of science all the natural and historical know- 
ledge now open to us? 

We must first ascertain the cause of the disease before we 
can say if any means of mitigation are within our reach. 

_ There is a very common explanation current, which finds 
in endowments the sufficient cause of this mental malady, the 
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perpetuation of opinion without faith. To endow opinion, it is 
said, is to bring about and render inveterate a collision with 
science. The whole external history of science is a history of 
the resistance of academies and universities to the progress of 
knowledge. The first discoverers have always been the heretics, 
and often the martyrs of science. 

Without disputing the truth of the historical experience 
appealed to, it must still be allowed that it goes a very little 
way towards the explanation of the fact. For the same cir- 
cumstance is found where endowments are wanting. The re- 
ligious idea among the English Dissenters, with whom opinion 
has no legal guarantee, is even more debased than it is in the 
Church. Intellect and knowledge are quite as much estranged 
from orthodoxy among the French Catholics, where the ministers 
of religion are paid a miserable pittance out of the annual 
budget. The desiccated and unspiritual Christianity of the 
orthodox communions in the United States, under the volun- 
tary system, is a caricature of our own condition. Orthodoxy, 
as a cause, is rapidly rallying adherents. It is developing, in 
the same proportions, its intrinsic antipathy to the life of the 
intellect and the health of the soul. A stiff and blighting 
dogmatic spirit is destroying our intellectual life, while the 
Church is displaying an unparalleled energy in building, endow- 
ing, subscribing, and every form of material outlay. As its 
moral vigour dries up, its material wealth expands. This is a 
phenomenon which, if any, has its sources in the inner heart 
of our time. This religious condition is not an isolated effect, 
but is referable to the same general causes which are operating 
in other parts of our national life. Ecclesiastical history is not 
a series apart, in which events occur according to the will of 
the clergy ; it is but one part of our whole dev elopment. The 
following considerations may aid to place the subject under the 
point of ‘view from which it may best be seen. 

The whole body of that knowledge to which man can attain 
may be divided into two sorts: 1. There is the knowledge of 
God and of the Divine economy in the present government and 
the prospective destinies of man: this is theology, natural and 
revealed. 2. There is the knowledge of man and nature, which 
we acquire by experience and reflection: to this class we refer 
all the sciences, natural or moral, all political and historical 
wisdom,—all knowledge, in short, which does not come under 
the first head. 

These two great domains of knowledge may be present to 
the collective intelligence of any generation in one of two 
modes. Theology and natural knowledge may be in harmony 
throughout all their parts from foundation to summit, distinct 
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yet one, mutually explaining and supplementing each other. 
Inconsistency, incompatibility, conflict, these are not dreamt of; 
they have never occurred and can never occur. They cannot 
occur ; for the accumulating experience of the human race is for 
ever rectifying its own errors, and acquiring a deeper insight 
into the principles of things. This ideal perfection of human 
intelligence we suppose not to be realisable in this present 
scene, where we see the real only év aiviypati, through the 
symbol of the phenomenal. We may perhaps please ourselves 
with fancying that we find an actual approach to this magni- 
ficent.conception of the Temple of Truth in the Christian world, 
as it emerged from the turbulence of the Middle Ages. The 
contemporaries of Albert or Aquinas had at least no difficulty 
in being at once devout Christians and comprehensive philoso- 
phers. The Christian ideas of the second century were gloriously 
transfigured, expanded, developed, in harmony with the laws of 
reason and nature, as these were then understood. The exterior 
hierarchical harmony which reigned for a brief space through- 
out the church of the West was but a type of the inner beauty 
of the great intellectual edifice, of which the apex was theology. 

Again: the realms of natural and divine knowledge may 
present themselves to a given generation dissociated, entangled, 
conflicting with each other. ‘This in one of two ways. Either 
natural knowledge may be in abeyance, and the human soul 
may abandon itself exclusively to working out its spiritual 
experience. In this case, the spiritual life will be real, but it 
will be fantastic, visionary, irrational, fanatical. Such was the 
spiritual experience fostered by the eremitical and monastic 
efforts of the fifth century. Or, natural and historical know- 
ledge may make a vigorous leap, while the religious conscience 
of man may be suspended. The intellectual horizon may be 
suddenly enlarged, while theology may be in the rigid custody 
of a priestly class, who may prohibit any others from meddling 
with it, while they themselves do not partake in the scientific 
progress going on around them. 

This last case was that of the Catholic Church of the West 
at the time of the Reformation. The Church having once com- 
mitted itself to the fatal principle, that what it once sanctions 
becomes irrevocable, there is no retreat for it from the accu- 
mulating arrears of blunders—errors of policy or principle, 
to which all long-lived societies, even the best managed, are 
liable. Consequently the Catholic Church has never been able 
to reénter upon the common line of European progress. All 
the social ameliorations which European states have made for 
many centuries have been made outside the Church, and in 
spite of its most strenuous opposition. It has been the con- 
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sistent foe of every attempt on the part of the wise and good 
to employ past experience for the correction of legislative error, 
or for softening the harsh pressure of political institutions. 
Since the sixteenth century its power has declined, its consist- 
ency has never yielded. ‘The consequence is, that the sum- 
total of our intellectual and political gains have accumulated 
themselves outside of the pale, if not of Christianity, yet of 
the historically legitimate and venerable fabric of the Western 
Church. The Church’s position, with feeble pertinacity ana- 
thematising in the name of religion all the triumphs of human 
reason and genius, has often provoked the sarcasm of the 
scorner and the satirist. It is beginning now to awaken other 
thoughts among us. We are now disposed to mourn over the 
invincible barrier which the attitude of the Church opposes to 
that reunion of the intelligence of the West to its religious 
traditions, which must be regarded as a preliminary condition 
to the final organisation of society on a basis which shall pre- 
clude crises and revolutions. Instead of sneering at the im- 
potence of the papal pretensions, we stand in dismay before 
the impregnable strength of the position in which human Un- 
reason has entrenched itself. 

The Reformation, so far as it was an intellectual movement, 
was an attempt to restore the equilibrium of science and re- 
ligion, which had been disturbed by the gradual growth of 
human knowledge. The early discoverers in science, the philo- 
sophers of the sixteenth century, found themselves outside the 
Christian pale, not because science and philosophy are anti- 
Christian, but because the Church’s conceptions of God’s truth 
were unscientific. Protestantism, on its intellectual side, was a 
movement to set right this inadequacy. A monstrous anta- 
gonism had grown up between the conclusions of human reason 
and the decisions of the Church. The church doctors solved 
this by a dualistic theory of the real repugnance of the two 
faculties of natural reason and illuminated faith. The anti- 
thesis is imaginary. At least it does not exist between the two 
terms, but between false conceptions of their meaning. The 
knowledge we arrive at by the use of our natural faculties is 
God-given, and -so also is our knowledge of the gracious work 
of Christ. Protestantism does not set up reason against faith, 
but proclaims the unity of all knowledge, human and divine. 
When the Reformation is described as the emancipation of 
reason from the shackles of church authority, the account is 
not untrue, but imperfect. It is not the authority of the 
existing Church which is thrown off in the Protestant system. 
It was the authoritative decisions of a past generation of 
churchmen which the existing Church claimed to examine. 
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The Reformation vindicates the right of each generation of 
Christian men to form its own conception, according to its best 
knowledge, of the economy of God’s dealings with man. Were 
this Christian liberty exercised, under the restraints which a 
right reason imposes upon its own exertion, collision between 
science and religion would be impossible. 

It is with reluctance that we press considerations so ob- 
vious, though to the impatience of undisciplined readers they 
will seem too speculative and abstract. Let us hasten to apply 
them to the history of our own Church. 

When England separated itself, in the sixteenth century, 
from Rome, we claimed, as a national church, the right to 
repudiate its jurisdiction, to remodel its discipline, and to re- 
scind a portion of its doctrine. The right was both claimed 
and in fact exercised. Having been exercised, it was vindi- 
cated by argument. Such argument could but proceed upon 
principles admitted by the persons to whom the argument was 
addressed. We have nothing to say at present on the validity 
or invalidity of either these arguments, or the admitted pre- 
misses on which they proceeded. But it has been a capital 
circumstance in determining the character of Anglican theo- 
logy, that the principle upon which the secession was origin- 
ally defended was gradually abandoned, and that another and 
quite opposite principle was substituted for it. This is as 
much an historical fact as the Reformation itself. But it was 
not a change made by power, and engrossed in a public act, 
but one wrought out by public opinion. Its date may be 
fixed—so far as such insensible changes admit of chronology— 
in the latter half of Elizabeth’s reign. In the first period of 
our Reformation our divines made common cause with the 
foreign reformers. They alleged the supremacy of Scripture. 
Scripture was posited as a principle. It was not proved, but 
approved itself to the individual or congregational conscience. 
Our divines knew of no church but the “ ceetus fidelium,” the 
saints upon earth, whose illuminated conscience was the “ wit- 
ness” of Holy Writ (Art. 20). As the Church was emphati- 
cally the present church, so the Scripture was not regarded 
as a historical relic, but as the living oracles of God. Such a 
system, regarded as the basis of a theology, seems to give free 
scope to conscience, piety, reason, and science, but none to 
history, criticism, or what we may call learning. It breaks 
with the past; has no other use for it but to sweep it away as 
rubbish. Such was the career on which our Reformed Church 
seemed originally embarked. 

But the circumstances of Elizabeth’s reign induced or 
compelled the apologists of the Church of England to abandon 
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this position. Threatened, like all reforming movements, by 
the “ extreme left” of its own friends, to prevent itself from 
being forced further in the direction in which it had made 
more than one step, it chose to relinquish the grounds on 
which those steps had been justified. Pressed by the Puritans, 
it was unable to resist their inferences, while it allowed their 
premisses. The only course was to reform the basis on which 
the church institution, such as it in fact was, was rested. 
This the Anglican divines of James and Charles’s reigns did by 
claiming for the English Church a legitimate descent from the 
primitive Church. They gave up to the Puritans the theory of 
Scripture and the Congregation, and recurred to the Roman 
theory of church tradition. They occupied against the intes- 
tine foe the very position which, as held by Rome, they so 
long besieged with small success. 

The first visible effect of this principle working in the 
minds of English divines was one favourable to learning. 
Their appeal to Catholic antiquity, and the church system as 
understood in primitive times, gave them, in the judgment of 
scholars, a vast superiority when compared with the arbitrary 
textualism of the Puritan divines, and the wilful egotism of 
the Independents and later sectaries. Round the names of 
Pearson, Bull, Hammond, Stillingfleet, and the rest of the 
Caroline divines, gathers a faint lunar reflection of the noon- 
day glory which surrounds the majestic edifice of the Catholic 
theology of the Middle Ages. The Anglican scholars appeared 
to have reopened for Christendom the long-lost records of its 
early faith and discipline. In those forgotten documents they 
believed with sincerity to have found the archetypal linea- 
ments, at least in outline, of the pure and apostolical Church 
of England as it existed in their own day. It is true their 
learning went only a little way. It was the learning of the 
lawyer who searches for precedents, not of the historian who 
resuscitates the whole spirit and form of a buried age. A 
thorough philological inquiry reveals at once the vast gulf 
between the religious ideas and usages of the second and the 
seventeenth centuries. An inquiry into the whole contents of 
Ante-nicene Christianity was beyond the reach of these divines. 
But to admit this in no way interferes with the fact of the 
elevated tone which was communicated, both to the Church and 
to its theology, by this direction being given to study. Of all 
social forms, religious society, more than any, demands of those 
who are called to guide or govern it a knowledge of its history. 
We never break with the past with impunity. The pretence 
of the Puritans to legislate for the Church from the Law of 
Moses and the Acts of the Apostles was simply the presump- 
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tion of ignorance. The opening of patristic antiquity by the 
Anglican divines was, at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, a signal enlargement of the intellectual horizon of 
the English Church, and the admission of a new stock of facts, 
the knowledge of which was indispensable to the discussion. 

But this hopeful beginning led to little or no substantial 
results. Like fruit in a wet autumn, learning in our Church 
promised well at first, but has hung on the tree ever since still 
immature. It is shrivelled and puny, from want of the sun 
and the winds which play freely every where else, but not on 
it. “ Multi pertransibunt, et augebitur scientia;” this process 
has been going on ever since Bacon placed these words in the 
front of the Advancement; only from theology has it been shut 
out. The consequence is, that we are on the eve of a collision 
between knowledge and opinion; with every prospect, as far as 
we can see, that our Church will make the same choice which 
has been made by the Roman Catholic Church, and will ally | 
itself irrevocably with the cause of ignorance. 

We are not writing the history of English theology, and 
must therefore be content with selecting from among a number 
of circumstances two points in which the intrinsic weakness 
of the High-Church school of divinity betrays itself. In the 
first place, it received its whole form from the exigencies of 
controversy, and that, controversy under the special circum- 
stances of the sixteenth century. The Caroline divines never 
conceived the idea of historical investigation ; they wanted to 
refute an adversary. They looked into primitive antiquity for 
just so much as served their purpose. In the skill and learn- 
ing with which they achieved this purpose they have probably 
never been surpassed by any advocates. They took from 
Rome its principle of church tradition. But they fixed a 
limit of time below which it was not to be valid. That the 
decrees of the Nicwan Council were not to be subjected to 
criticism was agreed between Anglican and Catholic dispu- 
tants. They took from Protestantism its principle of reex- 
amination. But they fixed a chronological limit above which 
such reéxamination might not ascend. That all the later 
accretions of Catholic orthodoxy might be reexamined by the 
light of Scripture and reason, was agreed between the Angli- 
can and the Protestant. With this composite basis of opera- 
tions the Anglican disputant was in a situation eminently 
favourable for argumentative attack. He could sally out and 
overwhelm the foe on either side, while he could shelter him- 
self from reprisals under cover of a principle which was ad- 
mitted valid by either antagonist. To demolish the chair of 
Peter, canonisation of saints, monasticism, relics, pardons, and 
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indulgences, he reinforced himself with Protestant criticism. 
To sustain episcopacy, or sacramental efficacy, against the 
Calvinist, he could array the whole of primitive consent at his 
back. The strength of this position lay wholly in the attitude 
of the assailants. A ground may be impregnable polemically, 
and may yet be no basis for a scientific system. The argu- 
mentum ad hominem is a telling resource in disputation, but 
is useless as a medium of proof. The Catholic hypothesis of 
a perpetual living organ of true doctrine affords a broad basis 
for a scientific or logical exhibition of church law, upon that 
hypothesis. The Protestant principle, which demands the 
rigid application of the rules of historical evidence to histo- 
rical phenomena and the written records of them, opens the 
vista of a retrospective induction which shall present the 
Incarnation of Deity, with all its momentous consequences to 
the past and future of mankind, not as an isolated interven- 
tion, but as a part of the whole evolution of our race. Catholic 
theology is a compact, harmonious, imposing whole of legis- 
lative dogma, exactly parallel, both in the fact of its growth 
and in the theory of its origin, to the imperial civil law. Pro- 
testant theology appeals to the Bible, 7.e. to the whole spi- 
ritual history of the human race; a precious experience, but 
an experience only then intelligible when interpreted by all 
the other experiences attainable by each generation according 
to its means. Either of these modes of dealing with Chris- 
tianity are intelligible, and satisfy that human mind to which 
all verbal exhibition of Christian faith must appeal. But it 
is impossible to combine them into one system of theology, 
though it is possible to argue for controversial purposes upon 
each principle alternately. 

If the unsteady position of the church establishment be- 
tween two extreme parties imparted a vacillating character to 
its theology, the principle which Anglican orthodoxy adopted 
from Rome has had a still further incapacitating effect upon 
our divines. The first foreign reformers, and our own with 
them, had acknowledged no rule of belief but Scripture, as 
interpreted by the existing congregation of believers. This 
view was incorporated into our Articles. But though it re- 
mained in the Articles, it early disappeared from the writings 
of the Anglican divines. The word “church” began with 
them to stand for a past abstraction, no longer any where to 
be found upon earth. But the whole system of the church, or 
whatever could be attributed to it, was now covered with the 
same infallibility which the Roman Catholics attributed to the 
decisions of theirs. This idea of the sacred inviolability of all 
notions and usages once adopted by the “ church,” an idea 
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fatal to all improvement in human affairs, is the heritage— 
a damnosa hereditas—which the Anglican school of English 
divinity carries over with it from Rome. 

The paralysing effect of this notion of unalterable prece- 
dents is one that is felt more the further the world advances 
in its destined course. Any institution which is tied up to 
such a system drags at each remove a lengthening chain. 
Each year the living thought and ideas of educated English- 
men are passing more and more out of sympathy with the 
orthodoxy of the Anglican school. And yet, at the same time, 
that party in the Church is at this moment (1863) the most 
numerous, wealthy, and influential. It engrosses all the zeal 
and activity, and is fast winning its way to ascendency in 
the State. It is proud of its success, and confident of still 
further victories. But the victories are not intellectual vic- 
tories. It gains numbers, enlarges its area, stirs up sympa- 
thies. But there is a fatal weakness within. It has no true 
grasp of Christian history. The only clue to the past is not in 
its hands. It has a set of borrowed dogmata, but no theology. 
It feels that intelligence is against it. Having renounced the 
use of reason, it is compelled to go on to denounce reason. 
The Church of England has a historical position beneath the 
venerable shadow of English traditions. It has committed 
mistakes of policy, but its faults, after all, have not been—like 
the bloody deeds of the Roman Church in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries—unpardonable crimes against humanity. 
It has in these latter days awoke to a new sense of strength. 
Its first impulse is to stand upon its political position ; to ally 
itself with a party in the State; to strengthen its connexion 
with property; to plant its fabrics over the face of the land ; 
to get the primary schools into its hands; in short, to carry 
the visible institution every where. If it be the case that our 
clergy have awoke from a literary or self-indulgent lethargy to 
a sense of practical duty, it is not altogether unnatural that 
this desire of usefulness should take, in the first instance, an 
outward and material direction. It is the universal order of 
human progress. We attend to our material necessities first, 
and we go on to satisfy our spiritual wants afterwards. Mate- 
rial church extension has not kept pace with the material pro- 
gress of the English people. Let this, then, be remedied by all 
means. Let churches and schools be built. Let there be more 
curates, more bishops, more services, and more people to attend 
to them. Let “every church in England have its stalled chan- 
cel, duly filled with its surpliced choir; let every church have 
at least its weekly celebration at its altar duly surmounted with 
the emblem of salvation” (Christian Remembrancer). 
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All this should be done. But when it is done, to what end 
will it have been done? Something would certainly have been 
gained for the well-being of the community, should the clergy 
succeed in visibly reuniting the masses with the Established 
Church, in giving them one link which could connect them, 
even externally, with the existing institutions of their country. 
The great social difficulty of our time is the gulf between the 
rich and the poor; the clash of interest, unsoftened by any 


bond of union, between labour and the employers of labour. | 


If the revived energy of the parochial system can do any thing 
whatever to heal this schism, it ought to be warmly wel- 
comed and promoted by all true Englishmen. Our fear is, 
that the spirit in which the church revival is being pushed by 
the Bishop of Oxford’s party is doing little or nothing towards 
this much-to-be-desired end. We do not perceive that that 
party ever attempt to grapple intellectually with the actual 
facts of our social life. They are very zealous; but their zeal 
is too exclusively a blind zeal for the recognition of the Church. 
They march forward like a Saracenic host, with the Koran or 
death as their watchword. They wish to conquer, but not to 
reform or renew the social life of the regions they invade. 
The anti-intellectual stamp of the party interferes with its 
real comprehension of the elements of our daily life. The 
High-Church clergyman carries with him into every thing he 
does a fatal stereotype of theological opinion. Trained not to 
employ his reason in his theology, he never thinks of employ- 
ing it in any other direction. Hence it is that remedial mea- 
sures of social relief originate outside the clerical body, and 
often find in it their most uncompromising opponents. The 
High-Church clergy are, as individuals, generous beyond their 
means, sympathetic with affliction, unselfishly ready to bestow 
their time and their money upon doing good among the poor. 
But let any public question, involving those very interests, be 
brought before them in at all an abstract shape, and they are 
as little capable of giving it an impartial and cordial exami- 
nation as an assemblage of Belgian or Spanish priests. 

Under these circumstances, we cannot look so hopefully as 
we could wish to do upon the practical portion of the church 
revival. Unfortunately, however, its practical side is its bright 
side. Parochial activity is its best element. In its ideal of 
public worship, it has, if that is of any moment, both the 
spirit and the letter of the Book of Common Prayer on its side. 
Its choir-service is, compared with the practices it supersedes, 
an immense step in the right direction ; that direction being not 
a recurrence to usages of the 16th century, as if those usages 
derived any value from their date, but the development of an 
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ideal form appropriate to the substance of worship. But 
beyond parochial organisation, and the beauty of praise, u« 
Christian ministry is charged with duties which transcend 
those in excellence as in difficulty. A Protestant church does 
not save souls independently of their moral condition. It is 
an instrument of instruction, of training, of guidance ; a home 
of holy example, a nurse of pious sentiment. The function 
of teaching is one of quite other importance in a Protestant, 
from that which it is in the Catholic, Church. In the Roman 
Church, the teaching office of the church is only one among 
many other subordinate functions of the body. In a Protes- 
tant Church, it is not by the efficacy of a sacrament, but by 
instruction, and discipline, and moral preparation, that the 
heart is made ready to be the recipient of the influences of the 
Holy Spirit. The church is not merely a temple of worship, 
but a school. When the organ is hushed, and the congregation 
silent, and the teacher ascends the pulpit, then the weak side 
of Anglicanism reveals itself. Still more out of the pulpit, in 
that wide arena of teaching where all the world are learners, 
is this weakness painfully apparent. The impotence of the 
pulpit, it may be said, is the fault of our congregations, whose 
ear expects a recurrence of phraseology to which they do not 
attend, but will not dispense with. But what shall we say 
of the written theology of the Anglican school? The press is 
wide and free to all. Through the press a prodigious amount 
of moral instruction is being given daily; the whole sum of 
our ideas is being constantly fed, modffied, altered, through its 
instrumentality. The influences thus kept at work upon the 
public mind are some better, some worse. Of the good influ- 
ences, how small a fractional part can be traced to an Anglican 
origin! According to the theory of the Anglican school, the 
Church claims the exclusive right to teach the nation; claims 
therefore the whole ofthis influence. If the voluntary teachers 
were to abandon the field to-morrow, and the press as well 
as the pulpit were the monopoly of the Anglican school, what 
has it got to teach? When we look at the power of the An- 
glican school to grapple with moral difficulties, to adjust the 
social machine, to aid the soul to rise above the weary cares of 
life, or the distracting tones of controversy, to aid it to con- 
template the “ depth of divine wisdom and philosophy’—fd0os 
codias Kal yv@oews Ocov,— what impotence, combined with 
what pretension, do we find there! The theme is the most 
sublime to which the powers of the human mind can be dedi- 
cated; the treatment of it the most grovelling and pettifogging. 
Having nothing to say itself, its chief effort is to run-down the 


attempts of others to handle the mighty theme. Little angry 
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books, in which the bad temper is more conspicuous than the 
bad writing, dealing in denunciation of certain imagined “ ene- 
mies of the faith;” an enormous mendacity and disingenuousness, 
which is not ashamed to enlist in its cause all the prejudices 
of the ignorant,—such is the staple of High-Church literature, 
the utterances of the party who claim to be the exclusive 
teachers of truth. While the practical success of the school 
has been great, its literature has sunk to the level of that of 
the Evangelical school, upon whose ruins it had risen. Its 
arrogance and its incapacity are commensurate, while it 
breathes any thing but the calm temper of a mind in posses- 
sion, as these persons claim to be, of absolute truth. “If dog- 
matism were the result of sincere religion,” Dr. Donaldson 
writes, “its effect would be to make us pity our brethren who 
thought erroneously ; we should endeavour to point out their 
errors, but should leave the consequences in the hand of God. 
The dogmatism which now prevails refuses to enter upon any 
argument; it denounces a difference of opinion as ipso facto 
wrong; and proceeds by all available means to inflict personal 
injury on those whom it is unable to convert.”* 

The fact is, that all the intellectual capacity which exists 
in the Church of England has moved away in another direc- 
tion. The Church is not now, more than in past times, des- 
titute of learning, scholarship, mental cultivation, powers of 
thought. But what it retains of these gifts are not found 
attached to the Bishop of Oxford’s party. The surd and irra- 
tional complexion of that party is due to the circumstance 
that all its best minds went from it, some in the Ultramontane 
direction, others in the Latitudinarian, leaving it only a resi- 
duum of practical men—the working clergy. All those various 
nuances vulgarly denominated “broad” are in fact nothing 
more than an offshoot of Anglicanism; they constitute the 
intelligence of Anglicanism. To have attempted in any de- 
gree to apprehend religious truth, to appropriate it as a living 
knowledge, to seek its meaning, to give it access to the under- 
standing, to penetrate below words to that which they would 
convey,—this effort transports the mind which makes it im- 
mediately beyond the pale of the Anglican party, though the 
person may in other respects retain unbroken the ties which 
attach him to that party. Accordingly, a manifesto, which 
evidently proceeds from one who has a right to speak in the 
name of his party, claims these scholars and divines as sub- 
stantially friends and allies. 

“The definition of a Broad Churchman, as such, is merely the 
negative one, that he does not choose to be called either High or Low. 


* Christian Orthodoxy, p. 417. 
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There are persons using the name who consider church merely as an 
expletive, and in whose eyes ‘broad’ is synonymous with indistinct 
and undefined,—Christians unattached, in short, who have not openly 
left the Establishment. But it is most unjust to impute this character 
to Broad Churchmen as a class ; for we are convinced that, under that 
vocable are included many men really zealous for the church cause, 
and for the bene esse of the actual Prayer-book Church, but to whom 
the name and idea of party in connexion with religious affairs is pecu- 
liarly offensive, and who accordingly take refuge in an appellation 
which they consider has come into existence asa protest against the 
High- and the Low-Church parties. To such as these we gladly bid 
God speed; and from their codperation, whatever be its degree, more 
or less hearty, more or less complete, we anticipate great good for the 
cause, which might perhaps have continued unattainable, had they not 
found a name under which they could work for that cause, without 
identifying themselves with that party in which, from however un- 
founded suspicions, they were unwilling to enlist.” (Christian Remem- 
brancer, January 1860.) 


This does not at all overstate the sympathy and hearty 
attachment which the scholars and divines in question enter- 
tain towards the institutions of the Anglican Church, as these 
have come down to us. The majority of these clergymen 
would, we are persuaded, repudiate the epithet “broad” by 
which they are designated, and claim to be simply “ Anglican.” 
They, and not the Cuddesdon party, are, to our thinking, the 
genuine representatives, mutatis mutandis, of the best tradi- 
tions of the Church of England. But with party aims they 
never can be in sympathy, because the law of their thoughts 
is Christian truth, and they know that truth never can be 
promoted by party. They have learnt from Church history 
that, from the moment a doctrine is made a party watch- 
word, it has lost its religious significance, and becomes a mere 
cloak for sinister interests or fanatical malignity. Many in- 
deed of those who most deplore the crusade against knowledge 
into which the Cuddesdon party is drifting, may not be un- 
willing to keep on good terms with that party at present. . 
Every clergyman is compelled, on pain of professional ruin, to 
maintain a fair repute as “orthodox.” His orthodoxy is his 
point of honour, and, like a woman, to be suspected is to be 
lost. If he would not debar himself all opportunities of future 
usefulness, a clerical writer must not allow the imputation of 
heterodoxy to be fastened on him. At the present moment 
the Church is under the terrorism of the faction, who are not 
slow to avail themselves of this powerful weapon to destroy 
their adversaries. When incivisme is a capital crime, and 
education is sufficient evidence of incivisme, every one is na- 
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turally anxious to prove that he can neither read nor write. 
We cannot but excuse the eager timidity with which almost 
all clergymen, especially those who had become theological 
suspects, hasten to whitewash themselves by denouncing the 
Essayists, and leaving them to their fate. We willingly allow 
all clergymen to take refuge from the storm under the denomi- 
nation of Anglican. Let them by all means keep themselves 
beyond the reach of the “judicial constructions” of an eccle- 
siastical court. But when the tempest of unreason and theo- 
logical suspicion shall be allayed, and men are at leisure to 
reconsider their ground, it will be impossible for any man 
who possesses any share of philological or theological acquire- 
ment to countenance the party of ignorance in tendencies so 
injurious to the highest interests of the English Church. 

Could we hope that the handful of scholars and divines who 
still represent the tradition of learning in our Church—they 
are but a handful out of 17,000 clergy—would be allowed to 
pursue their researches in peace and freedom, and to transmit 
the torch of learning to another generation, we might hope 
that the spirit which has recently been kindled in the Church 
might be productive of a new and noble result. The English 
Church, in the exercise of her measured freedom, might be the 
instrument of carrying on the work of the Reformation, and 
restoring the destroyed harmony between the Christian tradi- 
tion and human science. At least the attempt, however little 
successful, would have a beneficial influence. As long as there 
is room within the Church of England for free learning and a 
philosophy having its roots in science, so long will that healthy 
intelligence be maintained, which is an indispensable element 
of the life of all teaching bodies. But we cannot be blind to 
the fact, that a spirit is slowly but surely gaining strength 
within the Church, a spirit which is incompatible with any 
exercise of the intelligence, and which, if it succeed in gaining 
the upper hand, must end in expelling all intellect from her 
bosom. The “Conservative reaction” may be, as the Liberal 
press is even endeavouring to show, a mere temporary move- 
* ment, the oscillation of the pendulum of parliamentary politics, 
a reaction against over-liberalism, a reaction which is in an- 
tagonisin to the general progress of society, and which will be 
ultimately absorbed by that progress. This may be so. But 
looking only at the condition of religion among us, we cannot 
but think that, far down in the deep waters of society, below 
the surface which party combinations agitate, causes are at 
work more fatal to freedom of opinion in religion than any 
crisis through which we have passed since the Reformation. 
These causes and influences are new to English society, and 
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operate, not in antagonism to the general movement, but—and 
this it is which makes them formidable—are entirely of it, and 
are strong by its strength. 

These causes are to be found in the general levelling ten- 
dency exerted by the advancing tide of civilisation. In its 
superficial aspect, this tendency shows itself in that spectre 
of the Tory party which they call “democracy.” Its deeper 
forces are found in the increasing influence exercised over 
Government by a certain dead level of “public opinion.” Our 
national Church has happily escaped political revolution for 
nearly two centuries; but it has not been exempt from the 
silent revolution which is leavening society. The tyranny of 
opinion has been making steady advances in Western Europe ; 
nowhere more rapidly than in England. At one time it was 
worth the Church’s while to ally itself with the State, 7. e. with 
the Government. But it is now understood that Government 
has a master, and it is found to be better policy to contract the 
alliance directly with that master. This master is the public 
opinion of the majority. He who has a good understanding 
with this can afford to quarrel with power, even though it be 
the power of a Napoleon. Whatever other merit the opinion of 
the majority may have, it is, in the present condition of our 
population, an unenlightened opinion. It must be founded on 
passion rather than on reason ; on prejudice, not on knowledge ; 
it will prefer the interests of its class to those of the whole, and 
its own immediate to its remote interest. The numbers of the 
wise who think are little capable of increase at any time; but 
the numbers of the public who are influenced by opinion be- 
come yearly greater. Knowledge has less and less influence on 
affairs, and opinion more and more. This is not only the case 
in secular polities, but in religion also. Theology has absolutely 
no weight in this country, where there is not even any faculty 
of canonists. But religious opinion operates over a larger area 
than any other opinion whatever. 

The only home of theology, and the learning which must mi- 
nister to it, in this country, were the cathedrals and the univer- 
sities. Within the last thirty years the cathedral endowments 
have been broken in pieces, and scattered in dust over the Eng- 
lish parishes. This wanton havoc has been committed, not by 
confiscating statesmen, but by the hands of the bishops, and the 
consent of the Church herself, which has come to believe that 
more churches and more services were what were wanted, and 
that if she got them, she would do well enough without learn- 
ing. The English cathedral, as it now stands, reformed in the 
spirit of the age, reformed by the Church herself as she now 
understands her mission, has been transferred from the learned 
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class to the working clergy. A modern Bishop is a mere vicar-- 
general, having a peculiar department of official business to: 
transact. Up to the moment of his consecration he was a 
working clergyman. If any crisis of opinion arises, he is sure 
to reflect the prejudices of the majority. Of the Deaneries 
only three or four have been left with an independence. Even 
those are threatened by the same public opinion which desires 
to utilise them by converting them into endowments for more 
bishops. The Canonries have come to be considered as mere 
means of rewarding some deserving parish priest, and append- 
ages to his income. The Universities have long been diverted 
from the pursuit of the higher branches of study to the pur- 
poses of elementary education. In 1854 the opportunity of 
restoring the balance by the endowment of chairs was lost. 
After much flourish of trumpets, nothing worth speaking of 
was done in this way; while the compulsory theological degree 
was abolished, and a large portion of college revenues was con- 
verted into exhibitions for young students. The election of 
heads of colleges being left in the hands of the fellows, expe- 
rience has shown that the man of business and social habits 
will be preferred by them to the man of culture and learning ; 
while at Oxford the only two unappropriated canonries in the 
cathedral remaining to the Crown were recklessly sacrificed to 
the same furor for practical purposes. All this was done in 
compliance with public opinion, in the face of which it was 
found impossible to proceed with the creation of a professoriate. 
The public could not see the use of higher knowledge. In Ox- 
ford, too, the annual income is more and more voted away for 
non-academical objects by the Bishop of Oxford’s party, which 
has now acquired a large numerical preponderance in the aca- 
demical convocation. 

The same animus which has levelled the whole Church, in- 
cluding the episcopate, into a parochial machine, when it turns 
to theology, will tolerate nothing above the level of sermons. 
Not only must the clerical writer not rise above the pulpit 
level, nothing must come from his pen beyond the phrases 
which are expected in the pulpit. Any thing which travels 
beyond these conventionalisms shocks the expectation which. 
knew what ought to have come next. The Church party speak 
of all that a clerical writer utters as “teaching.” ‘Teaching is 
become their cant term. As if there were no such thing as 
discussion, or learned research ; no unexplored fields in histo- 
rical criticism; as if the relation of the theological writer to 
his reader was that of spiritual guide, and the public sat at 
his feet to receive dogma. It is an evil incident to the pulpit, 
as too often employed, that it spreads a loose and superficial. 
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conception of Christianity. Designed properly for Christian 
exhortation, it has become in our day chiefly a vehicle for a 
popular and attenuated theological opinion. But the evil is 
magnified a thousand-fold when the corrective which learned 
discussion out of the pulpit might furnish is withdrawn. What 
would be the condition of any other of those branches of know- 
ledge which bear on social life, if all attempts to handle them 
had to be made with the halter round the neck? What sort of 
notions would prevail among us on political economy or juris- 
prudence, e. y., if Mr. Mill or Mr. Austen were required to put no- 
thing on paper which could offend the prejudices of the common 
run of Englishmen? The matters which the divine would seek 
to treat, were it open to him to do so, are so high and intricate, 
that their intrinsic difficulty might alone deter him, without 
having error made criminal and punishable. 

Even this might be borne, were it an honest desire to take 
security against error in treating topics so momentous. It is 
not error which is offensive to the world of religious party. 
It is the philosophical spirit which is so obnoxious to them. 
We know the hatred of practical statesmen for the “ ideolo- 
gists.” It is ideology in religion which irritates beyond con- 
trol the susceptibilities of the vulgar. Philosophising in other 
matters does not touch them. It is an idle waste of time, 
which they can despise, but will not quarrel for. But revealed 
religion, that is their affair. They understand it thoroughly. 
There is nothing in it with which they have not been long 
familiar. To have any one endeavour to go behind these fa- 
miliar phrases, to bring to light some part of their deep sig- 
nificance, to sound the unfathomable “mystery of goflliness,” 
—this is an insult to the popular religion which the}modern 
religionist will not bear. The suspicion that he has been all 
his life feeding on words is a very painful one. To be told 
that just where his phrases leave off, there that which is in- 
deed spiritual religion begins; that the symbols of ideas are 
not those ideas; that an effort of heart and mind and soul 
is requisite for the apprehension of spiritual truth ;—all this 
is extremely galling. A man need not be a Pharisee to re- 
sent it. But the mass of orthodox English is not merely well 
satisfied with its own notions, but with itself for entertaining 
them. It can better bear to be contradicted than to be treated 
as of no account. It can tolerate dissent, or even unbelief, but 
not ideology. A philosophical Christianity which admits, but 
leaves below it, the popular formule, trenches upon the egotism 
as well as the prejudices of the community. Our church public 
1s, perhaps we ought rather to say was, strongly opposed to Ro- 
manism ; yet it would hear with patience the Romanist argu- 
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ments, and defend its own notions against them with temper. 
But when, some twenty-five years ago, a rich genius within the 
Church of England, revolting against the popular theology, 
endeavoured to escape its arid barrenness by glossing it with 
patristic and catholic interpretations, the irritation of the religi- 
ous public knew no bounds. It was not the Romanism, but the 
“treason within the Church” that excited the clamour. Those 
who are old enough to remember 1840 will remember that “ mys- 
tical,” not “ popish,”” was the public epithet of dislike for Dr. 
Newman’s mode of treating Christian truth at that period. Its 
doctrine of “reserve in communicating religious truth” was that 
which first embroiled nascent Tractarianism with the religious 
world. Just so in the recent ferment on occasion of Essays and 
Reviews. It was not the crudities, blunders, and hasty opinions 
that volume contains which has stirred all the indignation, but 
the transcendental treatment of religion from within. New- 
man’s constant effort was to “realise” the doctrines of the 
Church ; it was his favourite word at one time. Jowett is ever 
idealising the language of Scripture. To the common under- 
standing both alike are felt to be not only passing beyond its 
ken, but to be taking truth away with them into some region 
into which it cannot follow. 

For, over and above the wound inflicted upon the vanity of 
the semi-instructed by these supercilious pretensions of an aris- 
tocracy of illuminated minds, we must remember that such per- 
sons are bond fide unable to see truths and relations of truths 
which are nevertheless matters of habitual intuition to those 
whose minds are further opened. The instincts of a democratic 
majority not only lead it to hate culture which it believes to 
be real, they compel it to disbelieve the existence of such cul- 
ture. The public claims to be arbiter in religious controversy, 
because, like James I., it believes itself qualified to be so. 
The mass of religionists feel towards mysticism in religion as 
the artisan does towards political economy. He has an idea 
that it is his interests treated of in a pedantic jargon, for the 
purpose of being made unintelligible to him. The evil against 
which we have te strive is partly a denial of the utility of theo- 
logy, but partly also the negation of its possibility. That the 
Gospel is for the poor, the simple, and the unlettered, is con- 
strued to mean, that there are no ideal elements in religion but 
what are accessible to them.. Because the uninstructed can 
use the Bible for devotional reading, it is denied that the in- 
structed can see in it a historical record of past events. In all 
ages the multitude of the semi-educated have resented these 
transcendental pretensions, whether of the philosopher or the 
saint. It is the old standing schism of the wuycxds and the 
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mvevpatixos,—the man of the letter and the man of the idea. 
It is not the wholly unlettered who at first come into collision 
with these claims, but those who have gone through some edu- 
cational routine without ever having had their minds awakened. 
Large numbers even of those who read and write books are in 
this predicament. ‘To this large and increasing class abstract 
truth has as good as no existence; but they have acquired a 
sort of vested interest in the language they have been accus- 
tomed to repeat about it. With respect to religious truth we 
are almost all in this condition. We have all got the Christian 
terminology by rote long before we quit childhood ; and we are 
most of us already immersed in practical life before we have 
capacity to follow the terms into their meaning. Affliction and 
the trials of life do something for many of us towards opening 
the mind to moral and spiritual ideas; but many even these 
never touch. And at best how imperfect is the qualification thus 
given for passing judgment on the whole range of religious 
ideas, involving often special knowledge, critical and interpre- 
tative! Yet this is what our religious public assumes the right 
to do, and without any misgivings as to its own competence. 
How great is the contrast with the humility of true learning! 
“TI found,” said Porson, “that I should require fifty years’ 
reading to make myself thoroughly acquainted with divinity, 
to satisfy my mind on all points; and therefore I gave it up. 
There are fellows who go into the pulpit assuming every thing 
and knowing nothing; but I would not do so.” 

With this popular opinion to work upon, it is not difficult 
from time to time to bring an overwhelming amount of public 
reprobation to bear upon any original mind that dares to treat 
religion as any.thing beyond a superficial string of ineflicacious 
commonplaces. It is a necessary consequence of the advance 
of education that every subject becomes vulgarised and super- 
ficialised. Superficial knowledge is a very different thing from 
incomplete knowledge. The knowledge which an occupied man 
has of any extra-professional subject must be imperfect. But 
be it ever so partial, if he be aware of its imperfection, that 
portion which he does possess will be of some value to him. 
But of superficial knowledge it is the characteristic, that it 
believes itself exhaustive,—that is, it is negative of all beyond 
itself. A majority so educated will not require in its church 
ministers a body of teachers; for what has it to learn? There 
is too much truth in Dr. Donaldson’s picture of the moral level 
of the lower middle class among ourselves, though we might 
wish it more charitably expressed. 


“The man of business is prone to acquiesce in the consciousness of 
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his own respectability. This is the idol ofhis heart. He imitates the 
expensiveness rather than the refinements of the class above him. If 
he lays down the law in politics or religion, he is the unconscious 
mouthpiece of some short-sighted utilitarian or canting bigot, whom it 
is respectable to follow. He cares for little beyond the uncontradicted 
maintenance of the sentiments he has adopted from his newspaper or 
his preacher, his personal and domestic comfort, and the decencies of 
his outward appearance. Abundant meals, good clothes, and a well- 
furnished parlour, are the extent of his wishes. He measures things 
without his circle by the ideas which suffice for his narrow world. Hence 
he is too often the tool of bigotry, the echo of stereotyped opinions, 
the victim of class prejudices, the blind or obstinate advocate of mea- 
sures which have no connexion with his own or his country’s interests. 
He has no wish that his sons should be more cultivated and enlight- 
ened than himself. I regard the middle class as practically the great 
stumbling-block in the way of a general diffusion of higher cultivation 
in this country; for though they have really no opinions of their 
own, it is impossible to induce them to listen to any argument which 
runs counter to their inveterate preconceptions.” (Classical Scholarship, 
p. 88.) 


The increasing influence which minds of this stamp exer- 
cise in controlling the religious teaching of the clergy is a cir- 
cumstance of very grave import. Hitherto the tendency of the 
congregation to legislate doctrinally has been kept in check by 
the presence, in the Church, of superior attainments and more 
comprehensive knowledge. The Church has (it is true, too 
faintly) maintained a protest against the grossness of popular 
conceptions, and opposed a higher standard of knowledge to 
the assumption of popular ignorance. But the continued degra- 
dation of the intellectual level of the clerical body on the one 
hand, together with the continued spread of the area of religious 
opinions on the other, are gradually doing away with this safe- 
guard. The small band of men of mental acquirement in the 
Church is coming to occupy a more and more isolated position 
within it. Their knowledge appears alien, almost outcast, amid 
the recognised conventionalities of the popular theology. In 
another generation there will, in all probability, be no room for 
such within the, Establishment. They are already struggling 
hopelessly against a majority,—a majority such as described by 
Mr. Mill,—a majority which is supreme, and therefore “has no 
longer need of the arms of reason. It can make its mere will 
prevail. Those who cannot be resisted are usually far too well 
satisfied with their own opinions to be willing to change them, 
or to listen without impatience to any one who tells them that 
they are in the wrong.” (Representative Government, p. 174.) 

If this result should be attained, if the High-Church move- 
ment should succeed in stifling the voice of conscience and 
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reason, and the Church of England should be beaten down to 
the dead level of democratic orthodoxy, what would be the 
result to the Church, and through it to the nation ? 

We are not left to mere speculation to answer this question. 
History furnishes us with a parallel case. The Church of Rome 
had at the Reformation the same option which the Church of 
England now has. It had to choose between conforming its 
doctrine and discipline to the accumulated knowledge of the 
time, or of breaking for ever with the intellectual progress of 
Europe. We know which side it took. Was its choice a right 
or a wrong one? a wise or an unwise? The history of the 
three centuries which have elapsed since that choice was made, 
are not more than enough to enable us to answer this inquiry. 
Looking to the spiritual duties which a church is called to 
perform, it was the wrong choice. It threw up for ever the 
office of teacher, renounced the dangerous and troublesome 
duty of raising man above himself, of guiding and shaping 
the intelligence of Christendom. The Church ceased at the 
Reformation to do that which it had done ever since the first 
promulgation of Christianity. The education of mankind was 
from that time forward handed over to the impersonal and 
irresponsible moralists of the press. That education went on, 
but outside the Church, under its ban. On the other hand, 
looking to the temporal and selfish interests of the Church as 
a corporation, it was the wise choice. It was the wise instinct 
of the Italian statesmen that led them to choose ignorance 
and the masses as the solid foundation for the edifice of their 
ecclesiastical power. An aristocracy of intellect is a very 
precarious institution. Power always finds its way back to 
the majority in the long-run. The press may be troublesome 
at times; but the majority can always tie it up when they 
please to do so. 

The church movement in the Church of England is arriving 
at power at the moment of a similar crisis. It has to choose 
between the knowledge of the few and the ignorance of the 
masses. Will it rise to the high calling of combating prejudice, 
resisting popular delusions, vindicating learning, maintaining 
the standing protest against superficial religionism, restoring 
the superior education as a preparation for the ministry, assert- 
ing its rightful place as the instructor of the nation? The 
party guided by the Bishop of Oxford will not be so unwise in 
its generation. To an arduous and responsible struggle it will 
prefer an easy and certain party-triumph. The loss of caste 
which the Church will suffer by an overt breach with the intel- 
ligence of the country will be far more than made up to it by 
its becoming more at home with the majority, whose opinion 
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controls the Government. “With a uniform 501. suffrage,” says 
Mr. Isaac Taylor, “the Church would be politically omnipo- 
tent. With universal suffrage and electoral districts the power 
would be vastly greater than it is. The line is now drawn at 
that precise point which is most inimical to her interests. For 
it is with the class of the 102 householders that Dissent has 
struck its roots.”* Ifthe party now uppermost in the Church 
choose to act with a single eye to her interests, irrespective of 
her duties, they seem to be on the eve of strengthening her 
political position by a sacrifice of her moral and religious use- 
fulness, to an extent which has not been achieved since the 
Restoration. 


















Arr. X.—LANCASHIRE IN 1862. 
Lord Derby's Speech ; “ Times,” Wednesday, Dec. 3, 1862. 









THE authoress of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, if we are not mistaken, 
ventured on one occasion in the presence of a Lancashire 
working-man to compassionate him and his fellow-operatives 
as “white slaves;” and was surprised to find her compassion 
civilly but decidedly disclaimed. Mrs. Stowe’s ignorance might 
be forgiven; she only repeated the nonsense which had for 
years been current among English philanthropists and New- 
England declaimers. But it is not easy to forgive the wilful 
perversity of some of those English friends from whom she 
learned her absurd error; the gentlemen who, living where a 
peasant’s family thought themselves lucky to earn ten shillings 
a week, undertook the championship of the imaginary claims 
of a class whose incomes were thrice as large, and who were 
able, if any body of working-men are able, to take good care 
of themselves. Lord Shaftesbury’s labourers and Mr. Kings- 
ley’s parishioners would have been astonished indeed, if, two 
years ago, they could have had a glimpse of the real condition 
of the factory folk of South Lancashire, Cheshire, and the West 
Riding ; and we are afraid that many men who ought to have 
known more of the state of the most prosperous, wealthy, and 
influential districts in England, were almost as ignorant on 
: the subject as if they had depended for information on the 
| orators of Exeter Hall and the pamphlets of the Christian 
| Socialists. It is this ignorance which must be our apology 
for prefacing what we have to say about Lancashire in 1862 
by a brief reference to the Lancashire of 1860,—the last year 
of the prosperity of the cottonemanufacture. 
* Liturgy and the Dissenters, p. 7. 
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The last grievance of the operatives was long ago removed 
by the enactment of that which is popularly known as the Ten 
Hours’ Bill. They worked in the factory five days a week from 
six to six, with an interval of half an hour for breakfast and 
an hour for dinner; on Saturday work ceased at two o'clock. 
Their labour was not fatiguing ; it involved no severe physical 
exertion, and its one great drawback was, that it was neces- 
sarily performed within doors, in an atmosphere somewhat 
overheated and generally close. But it was not an unhealthy 
occupation, and it would have been a healthful one for the vast 
majority of the employed, if that fear of fresh air which cha- 
racterises the working-classes of most countries, and not least 
those of English towns, had not thwarted all the efforts of 
intelligent masters to insure a constant and adequate ventila- 
tion. The people were well paid; better paid by far than any 
other large class of labourers in any old country are paid for 
any work requiring no greater skill and no severer exertion. 
Children could earn from 1s. to 2s. 6d. a week, and were obliged 
to spend half their day in school ; boys and girls of thirteen and 
upwards could earn as much as 7s. ; women, up to 15s. or 18s. ; 
and men, not engaged as mechanics, from lJ. to 11. 10s.; while 
the wages of the higher class of mechanics sometimes ex- 
ceeded 27. It is plain, therefore, that the income of a family 
of six, of whom there would be two, two and a half, or three 
labourers, could range from 75/. a year to 150/., or even 2001. ; 
and that 100. a year would be by no means a high average. 
Once in five or ten years came a period of depression, when 
for three or even six months only half this amount was to be 
earned; when the mills worked “ short-time,” or “ half-time ;” 
and when, consequently, the people had idle days upon their 
hands, and were sometimes severely tried by privations which, 
to agricultural labourers in Dorsetshire or Somerset, are simply 
the condition of every-day life. But for the most part work was 
abundant; so abundant that a steady workman could never 
feel much anxiety about the prospect of finding employment, 
or providing for a growing family. Men who were not actually 
reckless were well off in ordinary times; prudent men might 
reasonably expect that, save by some unexpected visitation of 
Providence, they would always be able to keep themselves above 
want ; men who were at once clever, prudent, and ambitious, 
might not unreasonably dream of attaining one day the position 
of masters. Even now, there are scores of manufacturers and 
merchants in Lancashire—among them some of the richest 
and best known—who rose from the ranks, and hundreds 
whose fathers did so. It is nof so easy to rise now as it was 
once, when capitals were small and profits enormous; but it is 
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even now no unreasonable aspiration in a young and clever 
mechanic or overlooker, if he look forward to owning one day 
a mill of his own, and leaving a fortune to his children. No 
common talent is required to do this; but uncommon talent 
has a fair chance and an ample field. 

Up to the end of 1860—indeed, up to June 1861—the ope- 
ratives were therefore in a condition which the vast majority 
of their countrymen would have envied, with which they them- 
selves had reason to be contented, and which seemed to sym- 
pathising observers full of hope and promise. Circumstances 
were favourable, and the people were fit to make the best of 
those circumstances. Education had spread rapidly among 
them. They were all aware of its value, they had many fa- 
cilities for its acquirement. Even of the older generation 
many had at least learned to read and write; and having thus 
the key of knowledge in their hands, they were not without 
leisure to use it. In every considerable town excellent Me- 
chanics’ Institutions opened their doors to adult students; and 
the numerous places for which a certain amount of education 
was an indispensable requisite afforded every inducement to 
self-instruction. For the younger men, the half-time system 
has made education compulsory. A factory child must spend 
half of each day, between nine and thirteen, in school; and 
the schools provided are for the most part very good. It is 
found, too, that children of that age learn nearly as much in 
half a day as in a whole day, and thus, while they are acquir- 
ing their trade, get on almost as fast as their companions 
whose whole time is given to their books. Consequently the 
Lancashire operatives are, for working-men, an educated class.: 
Their intelligence, sobriety, and practical good sense, are far 
above the average; and their independence of spirit, while 
it is sometimes carried to an excess, and becomes troublesome 
to their employers and offensive to strangers, has nevertheless 
done much to raise their character, and stimulate them to 
efforts which have resulted in successes of no small moment. 
The progress of Codperation is a striking proof of their capacity 
to take care of themselves, and their resolution to do so. The 
pattern Codperative Society, the Equitable Pioneers of Roch- 
dale, started with about thirty members, and a capital of 28/. ; 
it had, when we last saw its quarterly statement, about 30,0001. 
and nearly 4000 members. It began with a little shop for the 
sale of flour and groceries; it has established butcher’s, pro- 
vision, drapery, tailoring, and shoemaking concerns, and has 
created an excellent reading-room and library. It has been 
the parent of two other societies in the same town, whose joint 
capital in 1860 did not fall far short of 100,000. Its achieve- 
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ments gave rise to the establishment of many scores of simi- 
lar institutions throughout the manufacturing districts, several 
of which were doing a very flourishing business so long as 
there was in Lancashire any business to be done. All these 
societies were founded and managed exclusively by working- 
men ; working-men were their sole shareholders, and almost 
their only customers; and through them it seemed that the 
élite at least of the factory operatives were likely to emanci- 
pate themselves not only from debt, but from that absolute 
dependence on the week’s wages which had hitherto been ac- 
cepted as the normal condition of all working-men. The oppor- 
tunity of making even small savings available gave a powerful 
impulse to thrift ; and the business of the societies gave their 
members a lesson in political economy, a notion of the relations 
between capital and labour, and an insight into the nature of 
trade and manufactures, which was of the highest practical 
value. By giving five per cent on money at call, by making 
every shareholder participate in the control of their affairs, by 
saving for their members in the form of dividends, which were 
generally reinvested, ten or twelve per cent on each man’s 
household expenditure, the Codperative Stores rendered an 
amount of service, moral, educational, and material, which it 
would be difficult to estimate. 

The homes of the workpeople were for the most part decent 
and comfortable—those of the more thoughtful and fortunate 
very comfortable indeed. For half-a-crown or three shillings 
in country places,—for rather more in the large towns,—a good 
cottage was to be had; and if the master were also the land- 
lord, and were alive to the advantage of promoting the health 
and happiness of his people, the cottage would have a bit of 
garden attached to it—a privilege which is highly valued by 
the operatives. These modest homes were neatly furnished, 
and as well kept as was possible when female labour was too 
valuable to be reserved for home consumption. The mechanic 
himself and his family were well and sufficiently clothed ; and 
the appearance of a factory village was proof to the most care- 
less observer that the condition of the people was prosperous 
and improving. 

And they were worthy of their prosperity: how worthy, they 
have proved since adversity came upon them. But even before 
they were tried, those who knew them did not doubt that they 
would bear the trial well. The old times of violence and riot 
are passed away,—belong to the past so completely, that no 
amount of suffering could revive them. It is true that even 
of late years there have been senseless strikes, and that the 
men on strike have exercised much lawless tyranny over their 
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fellows ; but strikes were becoming more rare and more re- 
spectably conducted every year; the workmen were learning 
to understand the conditions on which wages depend, and to 
appreciate the conduct of their employers more fairly than 
workmen generally do, to deal justly where they were justly 
dealt by, and to listen patiently when facts were fairly and 
frankly put before them. As they grew richer, they grew not 
less but more manageable. They used their prosperity to good 
purpose ; they became more thrifty, more solicitous to maintain 
their own independence and to improve the prospects of their 
children; and, contrary to the general rule with men in the 
receipt of high wages, they were among the most sober of the 
working-class. Let us add that, whether in good times or in 
bad, they were ever charitable towards one another; and that 
when they accept, reluctantly enough, the assistance which 
their wealthier neighbours and their distant countrymen now 
tender them, they only receive what they were ever willing to 
render to those less fortunate than themselves. 

Owing to the character and condition of the operatives, the 
outward signs of distress were for a long time so slight as 
greatly to mislead distant or careless observers, and even those 
whose business it was to make themselves acquainted with the 
actual state of the suffering districts. The manufacturers of 
course knew what was passing, and had a sufficiently accurate 
prevision of that which has since come to pass. But the lan- 
guage of the Government, so lately as last July, showed that 
they altogether underrated both the actual and the prospec- 
tive extent of the evil. Mr. Villiers refused to believe that 
the provisions of his Rate-in-Aid Bill would be brought into 
operation ; that is, he did not expect that by Christmas there 
would be many unions, or even many parishes, where the ex- 
penditure on the relief of the poor would exceed the rate of 5s. 
in the pound per annum, or Is. 3d. per quarter, the limit fixed 
in his original measure as entitling parish or union to assist- 
ance from its neighbours. He relied, of course, on the infor- 
mation which reached him through the Poor-Law Office, and 
that information was necessarily deceptive. The people of 
Lancashire are not, like those of some counties, accustomed to 
pauperism. It is not their wont in time of need to look to the 
parish for aid, and they regard the receipt of parish pay as a 
degradation scarcely less dreadful than imprisonment. There 
are districts where the labouring classes, educated under the 
demoralising system of the old poor-law, have learned to con- 
sider the parish allowance ‘almost as much their right as their 
wages ; where most, perhaps, have at one time or another been 
paupers, and where old age looks to the workhouse as its na- 
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tural and legitimate refuge. This has never been the case with 
the factory folk of Lancashire. They have been accustomed 
to depend on themselves, to feel it their duty to do so, and 
to be proud of doing so; they would be reluctant to ask for 
assistance even from a neighbour, and still more from an em- 
ployer; they may be said to have made independence their 
point of honour. In their eyes, the distinction between the 
pauper and the labourer is greater than that between the 
labourer and the peer. They considered pauperism disgrace- 
ful; they looked down on the few paupers among them as a 
class composed for the most part of incorrigible idlers—a class 
more nearly allied to professional criminals than to honest and 
respectable workmen ; and we are not sure that those who best 
know the pauper class of our towns would not indorse their 
opinion. They made, therefore, the most desperate efforts to 
keep “off the parish;” and so long as they were able by any 
possibility to do this, it was obvious that the increase of pau- 
perism bore no proportion to the progress of distress. It was 
clear, too, that a time must come when all the workman’s re- 
sources would be exhausted, and that then the influx of claim- 
ants upon the rates would set-in in earnest, and go on more 
and more rapidly, until the whole unemployed population had 
become dependent on alms. That time has arrived; and the 
only reason for surprise is, that it did not come sooner. 

The distress may be said to have begun towards the end of 
the summer of 1861. For six months previously the manufac- 
turers had, as a class, been losing; some of them had been 
heavy losers, for the demand for goods was slack, and the price 
of cotton was steadily though not rapidly rising. But in Sep- 
tember mills were working short time, or closing altogether ; 
it had become evident that this process would go on until 
all but a small percentage had entirely stopped; and masters 
and men were compelled to look in the face a prospect as ter- 
rible as ever threatened a wealthy, thriving, and industrious 
community. And they faced it in a sensible and manly spirit. 
We do not mean to say that all of either class did their duty. 
There were masters who showed a selfish hard indifference to 
the interests of their men; there were cases where the men 
behaved ill and unreasonably. In a few instances there were 
strikes against a reduction of wages—acts of folly which seemed 
to promise ill for the future. But we believe that most of 
these were traceable to an idea which was not altogether un- 
sound, though not under the circumstances practicable. The 


-men maintained that as the want of cotton, and not of a mar- 


ket, was the danger that threatened them, not a reduction of 
wages, but a reduction of the quantity of work, was the proper 
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remedy, and they demanded a recourse to short time, by which 
their earnings would be much more diminished than by the 
proposed alteration of the wages-tariff, but which would, they 
conceived, economise the supply of cotton. However, the pro- 
gress of events soon satisfied all parties that even half-time 
could not long be maintained; and the operatives patiently 
and manfully submitted to their fate. There were no murmurs 
against their employers or against Government, for it was per- 
fectly understood that the former could not have done other- 
wise than as they did, and that the latter could only avert the 
cotton famine by sacrificing the policy of the nation to the in- 
terests of Lancashire ; a sacrifice which, to their honour be it 
said, the Lancashire operatives would even now most indig- 
nantly repudiate. We believe that there is no part of England 
where an intervention in America, with a view of breaking 
the blockade and releasing the cotton-crop of the Confederate 
States, would be less popular than in Lancashire. The opera- 
tives have shown themselves readier to endure wrong than to 
commit it; and the expressions of indignation and impatience 
which have been provoked by the sufferings entailed on them 
by the American blockade have not come from them, nor from 
those who regard the subject from their point of view. 

There have been no murmurs; but few of us have any idea 
how much suffering there has been. At first, men lived on 
their savings, if they had any. With a heavy heart they drew 
from the savings-banks the funds which, as Lord Derby said, 
“represented the small sums set by, by honest, frugal, perse- 
vering industry, by years of toil and of self-denial, in the hope 
of its being, as it has been in many cases before, the founda- 
tion of colossal fortunes.” From seven banks alone, up to last 
June, the excess of withdrawals above the usual amount was 
71,0007. And it should be remembered that not the excess, 
but nearly the whole amount of the year’s withdrawals repre- 
sents a sacrifice of this kind—a sacrifice sometimes of great 
aspirations, oftener of modest ambition, or of the hope of secur- 
ing a decent competence for old age. In ordinary times a large 
part—in Lancashire, probably by far the larger part—of the 
sums withdrawn by workmen are withdrawn for investment ; 
this year they have been withdrawn to stave off the cruel alter- 
native of starvation or pauperism. Again, by no means the 
whole of the savings of Lancashire were stored in savings-banks. 
The Codperative Stores were the great bankers of the poor, or 
rather of those who were ceasing to be poor; and we are informed 
that from all these stores—which by their rules allow with-. 
drawal of money invested in the form of shares—considerable 
sums have been drawn out. We cannot pretend to calculate 
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the extent of the loss thus sustained by the working-classes ; 
but we are sure that the figures given by the savings-banks 
represent only a small portion of the capital which they owned 
in 1861, and which has now ceased to exist. And when their 
savings were exhausted, a still severer trial came. Their homes 
were dismantled ; they sold or pawned, with little hope of re- 
deeming them, the ornaments or the superfluous furniture 
which had adorned their dwellings—the reward of hard work 
and self-denial, in which they took an honest pride, and for 
which they felt an affection which those only do feel for their 
possessions who have earned them. Then went things that 
could ill be spared, but that must go to buy bread: the clock 
that was no longer needed to warn the workman when it was 
time to prepare for work, or the wife when to expect her hus- 
band home—the table that could no longer be covered with 
a plentiful and wholesome meal—the household linen—the 
blankets, which in summer might be dispensed with—the best 
clothes, of which there was no longer need, now that there was 
no distinction between days of work and days of rest—every 
thing that could be sold must go to buy bread, and little 
enough of that, for men and women who had been wont to 
live well as they worked steadily, and for children who hardly 
knew what want might mean. It makes the heart sick to write 
of these things ; men who know Lancashire can hardly bear to 
speak of them; what must those have felt who suffered them ? 
But they were patient—patient even when they sat looking at 
bare walls and fireless hearths, and heard the children cry- 
ing for the bread they had been used to earn and could not 
endure to beg. There were hundreds, nay thousands of fami- 
lies who would not ask charity even in that dire extremity. 
“Nay, but we’ll clem first,” they said; and some of them came 
terribly nigh “clemming” to death. One case came to light 
at the beginning of this autumn in which a family had been 
found in a dwelling bare of every thing but the bedstead, liter- 
ally awaiting death by starvation. For two or three days they 
had not tasted food ; and if food had not been brought them, if 
they had not been sought out by those who had undertaken 
the work of relief, they would have perished by famine rather 
than stooped to ask for that which their countrymen were not 
only ready but eager to give them. 

This case was extreme, of course, but hardly exceptional. 
Of those who were thrown out of employment at the com- 
mencement of the pressure, numbers were in utter destitution 
before the machinery of relief was properly organised, before 
the country was roused to a sense of the fact, that Lancashire 
was afflicted by a cotton famine as terrible in its way as the 
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potato famine of Ireland, or the dearth that recently desolated 
some provinces of India. And there were hundreds of these 
who would have done just what the family whose case we have 
cited did,—who would never have stirred abroad to ask for 
charity, and who accepted it with shame and reluctance when 
it was brought to their doors. We know that there are many 
who have behaved very differently—many who were ready reci- 
pients even of parish pay, and who vex the souls of the visitors 
by their clamour and complaints. On the verge between labour 
and pauperism, in Lancashire as in other populous districts, 
hangs a class which dislikes work, and objects to the parish dole 
only on the score of its insufficiency. In prosperous times there 
are a certain number of hands of this sort in most of the town- 
factories, many of them Irish, all of them idle, dissolute, and 
dishonest: in times of trouble, these are of course the first to 
be dismissed, and as they never save, they are immediately 
destitute. But that this class is a very small one is evident 
from the police returns, which show no increase in the number 
of depredations. The vast majority of the operatives are, as we 
have described them, proud of their independence, shamefaced 
in asking aid, however sorely they need it, and disposed to 
shrink from pauperism as much as the ruined tradesman or the 
broken-down gentlewoman. And when we find that there are 
now a quarter of a million of these people in the receipt of out- 
door relief, we know how to estimate the mental sufferings, the 
shame and the sorrow, which the American war has entailed 
on the most innocent of its victims. No matter what their 
extremity of need may be—no matter how clear and how 
readily acknowledged their title to assistance from without— 
to those who have been wont to eat the fruit of their own 
labour the bread of dependence cannot but be bitter. 

And we think that their actual physical sufferings have been 
underrated. Something has been done of late to increase the 
amount both of parochial and of charitable relief; and when 
2s. a head has become practically, as it is theoretically, the 
minimum income allowed, and when, in the case of single per- 
sons, this is raised to 3s. or upwards, we suppose that at least 
the people will have enough to eat, will not actually suffer from 
hunger. But it is only recently that the Central Executive 
Committee have begun to insist effectively on this scale, which 
even yet is not recognised by the Poor-Law authorities. For 
a long time the average grants of the latter were considerably 
under Is. 6d. a head, and: those of the Relief Committees did 
not reach a higher figure, even where they constituted the sole 
income of the family. There were hundreds of cases where a 
family of six had an income of about 7s. per week, and in very 
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few instances would they, if none of them were in work, be 
receiving more than 9s. And be it remembered that they 
were worse off, in two important respects, than the families 
of ill-paid labourers in some southern counties, who contrive 
to exist on such a pittance. They were used to better things. 
They had not been accustomed to the barest sufficiency of 
the coarsest food, nor had their life fitted them for such fare. 
They were less robust, and much more delicate in their appe- 
tites, than an agricultural peasantry; and we suppose that no 
man of experience or medical knowledge will question that 
there is great physical suffering in descending from a generous 
to a poor diet, even though the latter be sufficient to sustain 
in life and health those who have never known any thing 
better. And again, the Lancashire sufferers had deprived 
themselves of every thing they possessed before they were 
reduced to depend on charity for this miserable pittance. 
Their homes were bare of furniture, their clothing was worn 
out, their shoes let in water,—many of them had no shoes at 
all, and very insufficient clothing. We read of men obliged to 
go barefoot, to whom this must have been as severe a trial as 
it would be to their employers ; of girls crouching beliind a 
door to hide from visitors the scantiness of their apparel, who 
were wont to be as well clad as domestic servants. And this 
is still the case, although large quantities of clothing and 
blankets have been contributed in London and throughout the 
country, and large sums have been voted by the Committees in 
Manchester and at the Mansion House to redeem the clothes 
pledged by the operatives during the earlier months of the dis- 
tress, or to purchase new clothes. Still the people suffer sadly 
from insufficiency of apparel during the day, and of bedding at 
night; and they are, we repeat it, peculiarly ill-qualified to 
endure privations of this kind. The mildness of the weather 
during the whole of November and the greater part of Decem- 
ber has been a happy accident ; had winter set in early and 
severely, the sufferings of the poor people, before assistance 
could be effectually rendered, would have been horrible. As 
it is, we fear that they have suffered nearly as much from 
cold as from hunger; and happy shall we be if it should 
prove that the timely influx of funds from all quarters, which 
has enabled the Committees to extend their operations and 
increase the rate of relief, has come in time to avert a more 
terrible scourge than either cold or hunger. Some weeks ago, 
there were alarming rumours of the appearance of fever of that 
type which is always found to follow closely in the steps of 
famine. We heard of typhus at Preston ; and one of the chief 
medical officers of the Ashton Union reported: “I have daily 
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experience of the prevailing misery and want. Increase of 
sickness is the natural result. Fever, measles, scarlatina, rheu- 
matism, pulmonary and other diseases are rapidly increasing, 
and I fear there will be great mortality during the winter ; for 
the poor people have neither money nor credit, and are desti- 
tute of the common necessaries of life, many of them subsisting 
on Indian meal and other cheap articles. My district includes 
the north side of the borough and adjoining villages. You will 
understand the ratio of increase when I report 300 cases for 
the last four weeks, as compared with only fifty-four cases for 
the corresponding weeks of October 1861. Eighteenpence a 
head is not sufficient to recruit the strength of sick people who 
are wasting for want of proper food; and a form of typhus is 
setting in which will spread through the country and affect 
the rich as well as the poor.” At present we do not hear 
much of disease of this kind, and we may hope that a generous 
and judicious use of the means which the national liberality 
has placed at the disposal of the Local Relief Committees will 
spare us the shame and grief of seeing the patient sufferers in 
Lancashire decimated by a pestilence traceable distinctly and 
solely to want. 

We agree with Lord Derby in thinking that the relief admi- 
nistered should not go beyond what is necessary to maintain the 
health of the unemployed population, and we feel sure that they 
would approve his remarks on that point as fully as we do. But 
there is not much danger of excessive liberality in general, what- 
ever may happen in particular instances. Two things are chiefly 
to be borne in mind by those who are the almoners of the na- 
tion : first, that they must give judiciously ; and second, that they 
must give fairly. They must make their relief sufficient—and 
this they are trying to do; and they must take care, either by 
giving it in kind or by other precautions, that it shall always 
be properly applied,—and this, we believe, they have in most 
cases successfully endeavoured to do. Fairness is ~ore difficult. 
We do not mean that there has been any thing like intentional 
partiality. On the contrary, we believe that, in face of so great 
a disaster, all personal and sectarian prejudices have been over- 
powered, even in the Local Committees; and we are quite cer- 
tain that the charge of being influenced by such feelings, which 
was made by one insignificant speaker at the Mansion House 
against the body over which Lord Derby presides, was utterly 
without the pretence of a foundation. We mean, that it is very 
hard for the central authorities to apportion their grants fairly 
between different districts, and still more difficult for the Local 
Committees to be quite just in their dealings with individuals. 
The Executive Committee at Manchester has taken great pains 
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to do its duty in this respect ; and has had the use of so much 
private information and local knowledge that it has probably 
succeeded, as far as success is possible, in doing justice to local 
claims. But the London Committee has done much to thwart 
its efforts, and destroy its salutary influence over the local dis- 
tributors ; and the existence of this second centre, as a centre 
of distribution, and not merely of collection, is an unmistakable 
evil. The Relief Committees of each township, in their turn, 
are constantly liable to mistakes—liable to give to clamorous 
impudence what was meant for honest, and generally silent, 
want,—to overlook those who need their aid the most, and to 
be liberal to those who deserve it least. Errors of this kind 
are inevitable. In all cases of widespread distress, those who 
undertake the duty of relief must often be deceived, must often 
omit the good they ought to do, and do harm without intend- 
ing or being aware of it. We hear now and then of imposition ; 
we hear complaints that the Irish, who have no shame in 
living on charity, and who fear work more than want, are so 
successful in their demands on the visitors and the Committees, 
that they would be almost sorry to return to their employment. 
But, on the whole, there can be no doubt whatever that the 
public charity is as well and wisely administered as it is liber- 
ally bestowed. 

The extent of the calamity which has befallen our most 
prosperous districts is such, that the organisation of a ma- 
chinery for the relief of the distress it involves, so complete 
and efficient as that which is now at work, reflects great credit 
on the business capacities of Lancashire, and is in itself a 
warranty for sound and careful management. The twenty-one 
distressed unions included in the weekly Poor-Law Report con- 
tain a population a little exceeding 2,000,000. Of these, about 
280,000 are paupers—nearly all of them pauperised by the 
cotton famine. About 180,000 more, not in the receipt of 
assistance from the unions, are aided by the Local Committees 
which report to the Manchester Executive. Including the not 
inconsiderable numbers maintained by private charity, of whom 
we shall presently have to speak, we are sure that we under- 
rate the number of persons now dependent on alms in stating 
it at half a million. Half a million more are probably on the 
verge of pauperism or dependence, in consequence of the almost 
total suspension of trade and industry throughout the cotton 
districts. But, leaving these altogether out of the account, 
the fact that 460,000 souls, or one-fourth of the entire popu- 
lation of the manufacturing district, are to be maintained by 
parish rates or public charity, sufficiently proves that too much 
has not been asked of the country ; that though the sum raised 
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by voluntary contributions amounts already to 800,000/. or 
900,000/., more will probably be required ere long. 

And more will doubtless be forthcoming as it is wanted, in 
spite of the persevering efforts made in certain quarters to dis- 
courage the excellent spirit which animates all classes, sects, 
and parties, by imputations of neglect of duty on the part of 
those who are more especially bound to be diligent and earnest 
in the good work. Foremost among individual sinners in this 
matter stands one of those men whose faults of intellect and 
temper make their goodness more noxious than the vices of others 
—the Rev. Charles Kingsley. That gentleman has three capital 
disqualifications which render him utterly unfit to deal with a 
question like this. He hates rich men as a class—capitalists 
above other rich men, and employers of labour above all other 
capitalists; and he cannot, if he would, believe any good of a 
Lancashire manufacturer. He is profoundly and amazingly 
ignorant of political economy,—so ignorant that he commits 
blunders on matters of fact which no ordinary man of business 
could perpetrate. And he has a mind incredulous of figures 
and impenetrable to statistics. He, without waiting to be 
sure of his facts, or to understand their bearing, commenced 
a fierce attack on the ratepayers and parish authorities, whom 
he confounded with the capitalists of Lancashire, because the 
rates in the distressed districts were lower than those in what 
he is pleased to call by the name—meaningless for eight hun- 
dred years—of Wessex. On this fact he based a charge, first 
of general and then of particular stinginess. He inferred that, 
as a general rule, the wealth of Lancashire did less for her poor 
than that of the southern counties—a childish absurdity, which 
was at once disposed of by the obvious reply, that wages in 
Lancashire were so high and work so abundant, that pauperism 
was very rare, and rates consequently very low; while the high 
rates of Wessex are a consequence of low wages and scanty em- 
ployment—a proof that capital there, from whatever cause, does 
but little for labour. Secondly, he accused Lancashire of keep- 
ing down the rates, in order to compel the charity of the country 
to maintain her poor. And here he did good which he certainly 
had not intended; he provoked proof, clear, certain, and irre- 
fragable, that there was not the slightest truth in his accusation. 
In the first place, his facts were wrong. He had got hold of the 
rates levied in certain parishes and unions at Lady-day or at 
Michaelmas last, and on these he founded his assertion, that 
the expenditure on the poor did not reach 3s. 4d. in the pound. 
The truth was, that, up to Midsummer, the people were still 
able, to some extent, to help themselves; and the charity ex- 
tended to them by neighbours and strangers enabled a large 
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proportion of the sufferers to avoid the humiliation of pauper- 
ism, and therefore the rates were low. But the present expen- 
diture is such that it will require for the quarter rates varying 
from 1s. 8d. to 3s. in the pound; and if it continue for a year, 
the rates for the twelvemonth will in few places be lower than 
5s. in the pound. The following table exhibits, on the autho- 
rity of Mr. Farnall (the Special Commissioner of the Poor-Law 
Board), the proportion of the present expenditure to the rate- 
able value of some of the most afflicted districts, and the rela- 
tion between the actual and the normal rates. The annual 
rate required now is in 
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So far, then, from being low, the rates in Lancashire are rising 
to an enormous height. And we must not forget the con- 
dition of those on whom they are levied. For a year or more 
the manufacturers of Lancashire have been losing money 
—losing, perhaps, one-tenth of their capital, according to Mr. 
Cobden’s calculation. For six months the majority of the 
shopkeepers have been doing no trade; for some time previ- 
ously they had been dealing on credit, trusting their poor cus- 
tomers to the utmost of their ability, and being trusted largely 
in return by the wholesale dealers. One firm of the latter 
class alone is said to have owing to it, from the retail trades- 
men whom it supplies, as much as 20,000/., which for the pre- 
sent is irrecoverable. That sum probably has passed through 
the hands of some hundreds of shopkeepers, to each of whom 
fifty, a hundred, or two hundred pounds is owed by unem- 
ployed workmen, who of course cannot pay asixpence. For six 
months the owners of cottage property have received no rents, 
or a very small proportion of their rents. The operatives, 
who formed, perhaps, a majority of the ratepayers where the 
Small Tenements Act is not in operation, are not now rate- 
payers, but rate-receivers. Under such circumstances, a heavy 
rate 1s an enormous cruelty. Exemptions must of course be 
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numerous, but payment must be exacted from thousands who 
really cannot afford to pay. Yet borrowing, the only resource, 
is not allowed till the expenditure reaches the ratio of 3s. in 
the pound per annum, which, under present circumstances, 
means a rate of 4s. or 4s. 6d. in the pound. In the counties 
where a 3s. or 4s. rate is normal, it is paid by the owners of 
property, seeing that their rents are lowered thereby. But 
when it is levied suddenly, in places used to a rate of ten-pence, 
it falls actually as well as nominally on the occupiers; and 
these, who can in many instances but just keep their heads 
above water, are in no condition to bear it. A letter from the 
Secretary of the Blackburn Relief Committee, which appeared 
in the Times of the 6th December, throws so much light on the 
question of the ability of Lancashire to bear heavy rates, that 
we make no apology for quoting the greater part of it. The 
writer (Mr. Fielden) says: 


“ Blackburn is entirely dependent on one trade, viz. cotton manu- 
facture, and three-fourths of the machinery is employed for one mar- 
ket ; and any merchant can testify that the trade in East-India cotton 
fabrics has been most unprofitable for the past two years. 

Out of a population of 63,125, no less than 24,845 earn their live- 
lihood and the means to support those at home in our cotton mills 
and sheds. 

It scarcely needs remarking that the value of property, the profits 
and loss of shopkeepers, and all the various trades that are necessary 
to supply the requirements of cotton and its workers, are regulated 
and governed by the prosperity or adversity of our staple trade. 

The present state of employment, including mechanics and other 
artisans, is 5713 full time, 4769 short time, and 16,791 entirely un- 
employed. The present weekly loss in wages is fully 13,500; and 
the total deficiency since the crisis commenced averages 19/. to every 
worker, or the enormous sum of 51,800/.* This amount is equal to 
3} times the whole assessment of the town; and taking 10 per cent 
as an average profit, it represents a loss of 100/. from this cause alone 
to every shopkeeper in Blackburn. 

From the above items it is easy to conclude that great losses 
must have been sustained from idle and unproductive machinery and 
buildings. 

There were 73 firms in the cotton business, 18 of whom have sus- 
pended payment, compounded with their creditors, or have been made 
bankrupts. The rateable value of 63 firms is 42,5412, on which 
during this year a 6s. poor-rate and 2s, 5d. for improvement rates 
have been levied and paid, making an average of 284/. to each firm, or 
a total sum of 17,9027. Twenty of these firms are rated at 32,4691., 
and the remaining forty-three at 10,072/.; thus showing that two-thirds 


* There is some misprint here. The real sum is over 470,000/. And, as will 
subsequently appear, the rating of the manufacturers alone is over 40,000/. 
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of these consist of men in a small way of business, and refuting the 
idea that has been ‘pressed upon the public, especially in the South of 
England, that they are as a rule men of fabulous wealth. 

The subscription-list contains the sum of 6,940/. from our local 
manufacturers, and this is no real criterion of what they have done. 
Many of them are supporters of sewing and educational classes ; seve- 
ral other funds for special purposes they have given liberally to ; and, 
together with what has been done in such movements, it is not too 
much to estimate their subscriptions at 13,000/. 

Without going into details, I may state that the Blackburn over- 
seers of the poor are more than 10,0000. in debt, and there is exceed- 
ingly little of the old rate that can be collected. 

The present weekly relief by the guardians is twelve times the 
amount expended in ordinary times ; and were it not for the Relief 
Committee and the private efforts made in the town, a 30s. rate would 
not meet the case, assuming the distress to continue as at present for 
the next twelve months. If it is considered a desirable thing that 
sinall-property owners, small manufacturers, and small shopkeepers, 
composed chiefly of, and regularly recruited from, the most thrifty, in- 
telligent, and industrious operatives—lI say, if it is desirable that this 
class should be reduced to the condition of receiving relief, then the most 
effectual way to do this would be to levy a 5s. poor-rate. J know that 
manufacturers who have been ruined in this crisis are now receiving 


Jlour and meal from the Relief Committee. 


I unhesitatingly say, that the great bulk of the property in the 
town is unproductive, and that no more rates in Blackburn will be 
quietly submitted to by a large body of struggling tradesmen, until 
better times shall again bring cheerfulness to this at present gloomy 
Lancashire.” 


On the day on which this letter appeared, a deputation of 
tradesmen waited on the Blackburn Board of Guardians, to 
request that they would apply for a loan from the Consolidated 
Fund. They pleaded that “many of the small tradesmen and 
cottage-owners are in that financial strait that they know not 
how to obtain food. Some of them have paid rates and ex- 
tended aid in goods to their unemployed customers, until their 
own credit and stocks are exhausted ; while those among them 
who, after a life of struggling, had succeeded in obtaining an 
interest in a few cottages, in hopes of preventing dependence 
on charity when old, find that the value of their little pro- 
perties is almost consumed by the claims for mortgage interests 
and the payment of excessive rates.” Heavy rates levied at such 
a time as this must prove to these men—including the élite of 
the operative class—that “last straw that breaks the camel’s 
back ;” and we cannot but rejoice that the amended Act, car- 
ried at the close of last session, has opened a chance of rescue 
for those who do not less deserve our sympathy and respect 
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than those who are actually and directly deprived of bread by 
the failure of the supply of cotton. 

The ratepayers of Lancashire have done what they could ; 
and the attack upon them is shown to have been as unfounded 
as it was malignant. But there was one complaint preferred 
by the pauperised operatives themselves which deserves a few 
words of notice and explanation. They protested against the 
treatment they received when they came to apply for parish 
relief. They said that degrading tests were imposed upon 
them ; and one case was quoted in which an applicant, ordered 
to sweep the streets, refused, went home unrelieved, and actu- 
ally died of hunger. They were forced to herd with habitual 
paupers ; and they felt the insult much as political offenders 
feel that of being thrust into the company of felons and out- 
casts. They complained of the kind of labour exacted. Stone- 
breaking, they declared, overtasks the strength of men accus- 
tomed to weaving, and moreover unfits their hands for their 
ordinary work ; both of which assertions are probably correct. 
It is possible that many of these remonstrances were well 
founded ; it is possible that at first the Poor-Law authorities 
hardly knew what todo. They were trained to suspicion, strict- 
ness, and harshness of tone by habitually dealing with men 
whose anxiety was to avoid work and defy regulation. They 
may have offended the reasonable pride of the operatives. On 
the other hand, the latter are probably often over-sensitive and 
unjustly jealous. But of late we believe that all disputes of 
this kind have been adjusted; that the labour-test has been 
suspended with almost too much readiness ; and that the ope- 
ratives have learned to acquiesce in the justice and necessity 
of such regulations as are still maintained. Complaints on 
their behalf against every body who is labouring, officially or 
voluntarily, to relieve their distress, are preferred from time to 
time by the secretaries of certain trades-unions; but most of 
their charges are palpably frivolous, and the rest are discre- 
dited by their authorship. No statement that comes from such 
a quarter is entitled to the least attention or respect. 

We wish that it were possible to close this article without 
reference to another set of accusations, which have been pre- 
ferred without due consideration, and persisted in, in despite of 
knowledge, and in the face of unanswerable evidence of their 
inaccuracy ; we mean, those which have been advanced against 
the proprietors, merchants, and manufacturers of Lancashire. 
It has been asserted and reasserted that the immediate neigh- 
bours of the suffering operatives—those who have grown rich 
by the cotton trade, who are most directly and closely connected 
with those whom the cotton famine has reduced to indigence— 
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have been backward in the work of charity. Lord Derby and 
Mr. Farnall have furnished the answer to the general charge. 
The distressed unions are spending from 15,000/. to 18,0001. a 
week in out-door relief; and by the end of this winter will have 
spent over 200,000/. in this way. The contributions of Lanca- 
shire men to the Central and Local Relief Funds exceed 400,000, 
and subscriptions are still pouring in. In the face of figures 
like these, it is something worse than folly to pretend that Lan- 
cashire has been backward or lukewarm. Lord Derby himself 
has given 6000/., and services of the highest value, to the Cen- 
tral Relief Committee ; and the example set by the first gen- 
tleman of the county has been followed by the rest of its pro- 
prietors and merchants. Lancashire as a whole has certainly 
done and is doing her duty. 

But what of the manufacturers? They have been reviled 
as the creators of the distress, either by over-production, or by 
an exclusive preference for American slave-grown cotton, or 
by both; and they have been reviled for having done little or 
nothing for the relief of their destitute workpeople. Is there 
any foundation for either of these charges? We venture to 
affirm decidedly that there is not. 

First, as to the origin of the distress. Some persons have 
actually been perverse enough to affirm that there is no dearth 
of cotton; that the mills are closed, not because material is 
wanting, but because manufactured goods find no market ; and 
this is because in 1860 the markets of all the world were glutted 
by over-production. If over-production were the cause of the 
present distress, it would not be the fault of the manufacturers, 
but of the merchants, wholesale dealers, and shippers, whose 
demand immediately regulates production. The mill-owner 
must make as much as he can sell while he can sell it, even if 
he be aware that the general production is excessive ; all he 
can do is to be prepared for a sudden cessation of demand. 
While his cloth is demanded, he must make the most of a good 
season. - But it is not true that the markets are glutted. The 
slackness of demand proves nothing of the sort ; it proves only 
that merchants, tradesmen, and consumers are keeping their 
stocks as low as possible, and buying as little as possible, be- 
cause the price is high, and because they do not know how long 
the present high price will be maintained. But there are two 
facts which of themselves refute the accusations of those who 
attribute the present distress to any other cause than the Ame- 
rican war—the stock in Liverpool and on its way to Liverpool, 
and the price of cotton in that town. The former proves that 
we have not more than enough to keep our mills for a few 
weeks in full work; the latter, that prudent men expect this 
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condition of things to last for a long time to come. A famine 
price for cotton is irrefragable evidence of the terrible reality 
of the Cotton Famine. 

Nor was it the fault of the manufacturers that they were 
absolutely dependent on American cotton. They were forced 
to buy the best article at the lowest rate at which they could 
get it. To do otherwise would have been to court inevitable 
ruin; and no country could compete with America in price 
and quality. So long, therefore, as American cotton was forth- 
coming, it had a practical monopoly in the European market. 
The manufacturer could not choose but use it; the growers of 
cotton in India and elsewhere, finding that they could not 
compete with it, ceased to grow more than a very limited 
amount for exportation to Europe. No doubt it was most un- 
fortunate that we should be dependent for the material of our 
largest manufacturing industry on a foreign country and on 
slave-labour ; but the misfortune was not one for which the 
manufacturers could possibly have provided a remedy. 

But, granted that they could not have averted the distress, 
have they done their best to relieve it? With few exceptions 
they have. Put aside the idea that the manufacturers are all 
rich men, men of large realised wealth. Spinners, indeed, must 
have a considerable capital,—their own or borrowed ; but of 
the manufacturers who are not spinners, but only weavers, mul- 
titudes are very poor; scores are now scarcely better off than 
their work-people; hundreds could only contribute to relief 
funds by defrauding their creditors. Those who are rich have, 
as a rule, behaved nobly ; how nobly, let the following list 
given by Lord Derby—one list among many which we have 
seen—assure the most sceptical. It contains extracts from re- 
ports sent us from a few places taken at random, and fairly 
represents the general conduct of the maligned class. 

“1. Nearly 3000 operatives out of work. Most of them are the 
hands of Messrs. ; and Mr. , at his own cost, employs 555 
girls in sewing five days a week, paying them 8d. per day ; sends 76 
youths, from thirteen to fifteen, and 332 adults above fifteen, five days 
a week to school, paying them from 4d. to 8d. a day, according to age. 
He also pays the school-pence of all the children. Mr. has hitherto 
paid his people two days’ wages a week ; but he is now preparing a 
scheme like Mr. to a great extent. I should add, that, in addi- 
tion to wages, Mr. gives bread, soup, socks, and clogs. 

2. Mr. has, at his own expense, caused fifty or sixty dinners 
to be provided for sick persons every day. 

3. Messrs. are giving to their hands three days’ wages, about 
5007. a week. Mr. and Mr. are giving their 130 hands, and 
Mr. his 230 hands, two days’ wages a week. J may mention that 
Messrs. —— are providing for all their 1700 hands. 
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4, A great deal of private charity exists, one firm having spent 14001. 
in money, exclusive of weekly doles of bread. 

5. Messrs. are providing all their old hands with sufficient 
clothing and bedding to supply every want, so that their subscription 
is merely nominal. 

6. The ladies of the village visit and relieve privately with money, 
food, and clothing, or all if needed urgently. In a few cases distraint 
has been threatened, but generally the poor are living rent-free. 

7. Payment of rent is almost unknown. The agent for several land- 
lords assures me that he could not from his receipts pay the property 
tax ; but no distraints are made. 

8. The bulk of the rents are not collected, and distraints are un- 
known. 

9, The millowners are chiefly cottage owners, and are asking for 
no rents, and sacrificing a large amount of income they had a right to 
count upon.” 


Before the larger benefactions of this kind, the most muni- 
ficent gifts on the subscription-lists sink into insignificance. 
Of course some manufacturers who could well have afforded to 
do likewise have failed in their duty. There are in every class 
men who do not understand their own interests, and men who 
care for no interests but their own. And, especially in the 
towns, the absence of any habitual intercourse or personal 


relation between master and men has made shortsighted and 
cruel selfishness more possible,—less palpable and less unna- 
tural,—than would be a similar indifference on the part of a 
landowner to the sufferings of a destitute tenantry. Neverthe- 
less, a wise master knows that he has a great interest, if his 
mill is ever to reopen, in keeping his workpeople from being 
dispersed, and even in seizing this opportunity to cultivate a 
friendly relation with them; a kindly man, even if he know 
nothing of his hands except in the mill, is pained to think that 
they are starving; a Christian cannot forget the duty he owes 
to those to whom he is bound by an especial tie of Christian 
neighbourhood. And the millowners are generally clearsighted, 
kindly, and Christian ; they have done what they could for 
their hands, not generally by subscribing to relief-funds, but 
in a far better manner, by attending themselves to the wants 
of their own people. The man who is foolish enough to give 
up all care for his hands—the man who is shameless enough 
to allow them to starve while he can fairly afford to help them, 
—is a rare exception among millowners, as he would be in any 
other class. 

By them, and by those who have- come forward to supple- 
ment and complete their work, provision has been made, or is 
about to be made, for the present. y The prospect of the future 
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is as yet utterly uncertain. Every thing is doubtful. No one 
can venture positively to predict that the cotton of the Con- 
federate States will, or that it will not, be liberated this year. 
None can say what quantity of cotton actually exists there. 
We have seen estimates, official, commercial, and speculative, 
ranging from two to five millions of bales, The first figure is 
probably too low ; the last is almost certainly too high. Our 
own impression, gathered from a comparison of conflicting 
statements, is, that not more than three millions of bales would 
be forthcoming, if peace were declared to-morrow ; a quantity 
which would suffice us until the crop of 1863 came forward, 
but which would not reduce the price of cotton to its normal 
rate. If—which is hardly to be hoped—peace should be re- 
stored before the planting season of 1863 arrives, we should 
probably be able to rely on a sufficiency to keep the mills in 
full work for the future; if not, little or no cotton will be 
planted this year, and that already existing will, whenever 
liberated, have to last us until the winter of 1864-5. In the 
absolute impossibility of forming any reliable opinion on the 
time and conditions of peace in America, those who have en- 
deavoured to forecast the future of Lancashire have turned 
their eyes elsewhere, and chiefly to India. The Economist, 
which expresses the views of the most sanguine, anticipates a 
supply of 2,175,000 bales; which, it affirms, would suffice to 
provide for the foreign demand (calculated at 12,000 bales per 
week), and to keep the mills of Lancashire working forty hours 
weekly. A correspondent of that paper impugns its conclu- 
sions, on grounds which we are inclined to think substantially 
sound.* But the controversy is one on which we cannot pre- 
tend to pronounce judgment. It certainly seems to us that the 


* “© To the Editor of the Economist. 


Sir,—Allow me to say that your ‘Resources of the Cotton Trade for the 
— Year,’ in the Economist of 15th inst., are not likely to be borne out by 

acts. 

1. You under-estimate ‘full consumption.’ The consumption in 1861 was 
not 42,000 bales per week, but 45,454 bales per week, according to George Holt 
and Co.’s statement, which is admitted to be the best authority. But 1861 was 
not a year of full consumption, owing to considerable reduction having already 
taken place during the last months. In 1860 the deliveries for home consump- 
tion were over 50,000 bales per week: making allowance for extra stock in 
spinners’ hands, the real consumption, according to Holt, amounted to 48,523 
bales per week. For the sake of round numbers, we will say that full consump- 
tion in the kingdom requires 48,000 bales a week. 

2. You under-rate the consumption of the Continent. The average of the two 
years 1860 and 1861 has been 1,746,000 bales — say 33,577 per week — which I 
will prove to you, if you wish it. 

3. You forget that the average weight of India cotton is only 3801bs. per 
bale, and of Brazil cotton 180 lbs. per bale; while the average weight of bales 
consumed in Great Britain in 1861 was 426 lbs., and in 1860 429 lbs. 

4. You begin your statement with the supposed stock in ports on 31st De- 
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millowners do not believe in the immediate large relief which 
the Economist expects; and that a gloomy view of the future 
prevails generally among those who are best acquainted with 
the circumstances of the trade. If that view should unhappily 
be realised, some years may elapse before prosperity returns to 
Lancashire; and during those years no small proportion of the 
industry that has made her what she is may be withdrawn, 
and no small part of the wealth on which that industry de- 
pends may have perished. The evil effects of this terrible 
season will not soon passaway. Nor, we trust, will the lessons 
it has taught—lessons of mutual trust and goodwill between 
masters and men, lessons of charity, good understanding, and 
frank and fair dealing—be lost on either rich or poor. Eng- 
land has learned to be proud of Lancashire ; Lancashire men 
have learned to be proud of and grateful to one another ; 
and we hope and believe that the adversity which they have 
endured together will bind them closely and kindly to one 
another through the years of plenty which Providence may yet 
have in store for them. 





cember next, which is a guess; while it would be better to take the stock on 31st 
October last, which is a fact. 

The amount then will stand thus for England and the Continent: Stock in 
British ports, October 31, 1862, 365,000; ditto, in Continental ports, 50,000— 
total 415,000, of which the average weight at the outside is 380]lbs.: these 
415,000 bales are, therefore, equal to 370,000 bales of 426 lbs. Suppose India 
sends you 1,400,000 bales during the twelve months October 31, 1862, to Oc- 
tober 31, 1863, they are equal to 1,248,000 bales of 426 lbs.; Egypt you esti- 
mate at 200,000 bales, which I will increase to 240,000 bales of 426 lbs., in- 
cluding what goes to Marseilles and Trieste ; Brazil you estimate at 150,000 
bales of 180 lbs., equal to 64,000 bales of 426 Ibs. ; and the other small kinds, 
25,000 bales of 426 lbs.; which will give a total supply of 1,947,000 bales of 426 lbs. ; 
stock, October 31, 1863, England and Continent, 123,000 bales of 426 lbs.; would 
leave for consumption 1,824,000 bales of 426 lbs., or 35,077 bales per week. Full 
consumption of Great Britain is at least 48,000 bales per week; ditto of Con- 
tinent, 33,577—total per week, 81,577 bales. The highest possible supply for 
the twelve months ending October 31, 1863, is therefore equal to 43 per cent of 
full consumption, or sufficient for 2°58 days per week, provided always no cotton 
comes from America and no cotton goes to America. 

But you will not even get the 2°58 days per week; because the Continent, as 
a whole, will take more than its proportion. Spinning on the Continent has not 
been reduced, and, unless you prohibit the export of cotton from Liverpool, will 
not be reduced in the same proportion as is done at Manchester, for which I will 
state my reasons if you should wish it.—Your obedient servant, 


Zurich, Nov. 18, 1862. Ort-TRUMPLER.” 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


I. Eugénie de Guérin, Journal et Lettres. Publiés par G. 8. Trebutien. 
Didier. 


Two years ago this Review contained a short notice of Mdlle. de 
Guérin’s journal and letters, which had then only been printed for 
private circulation. The wish expressed in these pages, and felt we 
believe by many in France and England, that a book of rare charm 
and value should be given to the world, has at last been acceded to by 
the author's relatives. M. Trebutien, to whom the task of editing it 
has been intrusted, was singularly fitted to perform it, from his anti- 
quarian habits of accuracy no less than from the instinctive good taste 
which is born of profound sympathy. He has omitted the dithyrambic 
preface, which formed the one blemish of the first edition, and has 
replaced it with a few pages of his own, which we could wish longer. 
A happy chance has enabled him to recover a large portion of the 
journal which had been given up as lost, and which now therefore ap- 
pears for the first time. A more thorough or vivid picture of country 
and home life in France, as it was lived within our own generation by 
a woman of singularly strong and deep character, cannot be desired. 
We can only regret that M. Trebutien has omitted the description of 
Malle. de Guérin’s daily life by her surviving sister, which we quoted 
from the first edition in our former article (Jan. 1861). But it will 
be easy to replace it; and we hope a third edition may also contain a 
few more of the numerous letters which are said to exist in manu- 
script. There are books of which it is difficult to have too much, and 
this is one of them. 

In speaking thus strongly, we would yet guard against all miscon- 
ception. Mdlle. de Guérin’s life and letters are not meant to amuse 
an idle hour or a frivolous mind. Her casual description of one of 
her days,—“a reel of thread, a little reading, a little writing, a little 
looking out on the rain,”—may pass for a fair account of the ordinary 
routine of her life. But she adds a saving clause, “I do not speak of 
what has passed in my soul ;” and herein lies the whole difference be- 
tween herself and an average squire’s daughter. A woman of strong 
will and clear mind, living in a narrow circle, with no interests but 
intense family loves, no support but an intense faith, she grew inwards 
and upwards, so to speak, rather than outwards, and having few points 
of contact with mankind, fed all the more upon her own heart and 
heaven. The old father, whom she sustained; the gifted, weak, err- 
‘ ‘mg brother, whom she hoped for, prayed for, and trembled for, in 
whose grave the best part of her own life was buried,—are the reali- 
ties of her existence on earth. “My thought,” she once says, “was 
only a reflex of my brother’s; so vivid when he was -there, then 
changing into twilight, and now gone. I am on the horizon of death ; 
he is below it. All that I can do is to strain my gaze into it; to see 
every thing without sympathy and without love.” It was probably 
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from this ideal of friendship, as the union of thought and soul, that 
she conceived a certain distaste for the less intellectual society of her 
ownsex. “A woman’s friendship is soon made up; a charm of manner, 
a word, a nothing, is sufficient for a liaison —but they are commonly 
like ribbon-knots, so that it is said women cannot love one another. 
I do not know; we can love for a day or two, more or less, but can 
we love perfectly?” Gradually, as her life was left desolate, she seemed 
to grow in grasp of thought and insight into the spiritual order. “In 
the desert,” as she once observes, “one can only learn thought. I told 
Maurice, when he talked to me about Paris, that I could not under- 
stand its language. And yet I have met people there whom I could 
understand. Certain souls meet through all distance. One rises, the 
other descends; and thus is there the meeting ; thus has the Son of 
Man descended among us. May we not believe that those who go 
before us in the great things of life have pity on us, and in love send 
us some impulse toward the other world, some gleam of faith, some 
flash of light, which had else been wanting to the soul?” An ascetic 
by one half of her nature, finding “ void and nothing every where in 
the world,” she had the ascetic’s power of rising above suffering and 
the things of sense. “It is true we are all born, as it were, devoted 
to misery. Every one has some grief; but the Christian is like the 
martyr, he suffers, but he sees the heavens open.” 

With all this, and perhaps all the more that she was real as only 
intense natures can be, she had a power of appreciating the little sur- 
roundings of life, and of seeing beauty everywhere where there was 
not sin. Her style, which is commonly marked by the strength of 
severe concision, at times rises into eloquence, and at times plays 
round her thought with the purity and light of a sunbeam. “ Louise 
told me the other day that I found a great deal to say where other 
people see nothing. ‘Hold! she said; ‘you would say a hundred 
things about that.’ It was a door-latch which she raised as she went 
out. Assuredly there is much to say and think about this bit of iron, 
which so many hands have touched; which has sprung up under so 
many different emotions; under so many looks, under so many men, 
days, years. Oh, the history of a door-latch would be long!” What 
can be more womanly, in the pleasantest sense, than the following, or 
more instinctively just than the criticism of bourgeois government 
under Louis Philippe! ‘“ ‘The gods have only made two things perfect 
—the woman and the rose.’ Amiablé saying of a philosopher, whose 
tribe are not famous for them, and which for that very reason has 
been preserved, and which for that very reason I have extracted from 
a journal where it lay among the dry politics, like a flower in the 
shingle. I am not fond of state matters, in spite of the great interest 
that attaches to them; because the way in which they are treated 
makes one despise the men; a feeling that is painful for me: then 
these great and cold questions have no meaning for me, and I 
understand nothing where the springs of action are speculation and 
diplomacy. When his papers come, my father seizes on the debates, 
and I on the feuilleton. It is there that I read the Rose, and Solon’s 
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pretty speech about the flower and us. Jt is a trifle, a perfume from 
the East, which has pleased me; a scent-box in a wilderness. It was 
some pretty Greek who made him say that; or perhaps it is true; 
how shallI say? Is there any thing to compare with the rose? Is 
there any thing to compare with the woman? When these two 
flowers of the earthly paradise appeared, the question must have been 
asked of God himself which he thought the more beautiful.” Almost 
invariably these playful thoughts end in religion. In the early part 
of her journal, written when she was quite young, she has a great 
grief for a sick dog. “My Bijou is so pretty, so winning, so well- 
bred, so unspeakably dear as coming to me from Lili. A dog is 
so cheerful, so caressing, so tender, so quite our own. I think I shall 
cry over it; but it will be here in my room, where all my secrets 
pass.” And she goes on to decide, that she will be justified in pray- 
ing to God to save it. Similarly, on one occasion, she sees a figure on 
the wall. “Never have I seen a head more sublime, more divinely 
sorrowful, with the features attributed to our Saviour. I am struck 
by it, and admire the effect of my candle behind the handle of a 
water-jug, whose shadow encircles three flowers on the tapestry, which 
make up this picture.” Among the secular books which composed 
her little library, Xavier de Maistre seems to have been the only one 
which at all influenced her style. Competent French judges say that 
no better has been written by a woman since the days of Mme. de 
Sévigné. The masculine thought underneath it was probably fed by 
Corneille, Shakespeare, St. Augustine, Pascal, Bossuet, and Lamen- 
nais. After all, a modern lending-library might not have added much 
to this list. Bara pév adda pdda ought to be the motto of every pri- 
vate collection. Perhaps no better could be found for Eugénie de 
Guérin’s Journal and Letters. 


II. The History of English Nonconformity. By R. Vaughan, D.D. 


Dr. Robert Vaughan is in some sense a representative man ; for 
he is one of the best known, and not the least successful, of those 
numerous writers who think they are leading opinion when they are 
following in its wake, and who contrive, with the best intentions, to 
degrade great truths into very commonplace truisms. No province of 
literature is more infested by these feeble platitudinarians than the 
history of the English Puritans. At the beginning of the century 
no slander was too foolish to be believed against the men who ruled 
England at nearly the most critical crisis of her fate. The progress 
of historical investigation, a gradual change in political feeling, and, 
.above all, the publication of Cromwell’s Letters, has brought about a 
revolution in sentiment ; and now there is perhaps no one living ex- 
cept the lady writers of high-church novels, who either believes that 
Cromwell was a brewer, or that Charles was a martyr. This is just 
the state of things to enlist on the Puritan side the disastrous aid of 
dull defenders. There is still a certain appearance of boldness in say- 
ing, with Dr. Vaughan, “our spiritual forefathers may not have been 
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perfect, but my impression is, that, take them for all in all, neither the 
world nor the church has seen such men elsewhere in modern times ;” 
whilst in reality there is no originality or vigour needed for repeating 
sentiments which, true or false, have become so popular that they may, 
in all probability, soon appear in copybooks. The natural tendency 
which impels weak men to crowd and impede the triumph of a great 
cause has, most unfortunately, in the case of the reaction in favour of 
Puritanism, been increased by accidental circumstances. English Dis- 
senters, who, for a length of time, let the deeds of their forefathers 
moulder in oblivion, are now prone enough to plume themselves on the 
achievements of the men from whom, in a sense, they may trace their 
own descent, and, as it were, use the tombs of Baxter and Owen as 
convenient pulpits from whence to harangue in favour of modern 
voluntaryism. Most unfortunately, the very motives which lead 
Nonconformists of the nineteenth century to celebrate the history of 
Nonconformists of the seventeenth century, make it hardly possible 
that they should tell that history either with dignity or with truth ; 
whilst almost the worst effect of the iniquitous legislation of 1662 
has been to take from the Dissenters of 1862 that liberal culture and 
thorough education which is needed to produce considerable histo- 
rians. Thus, Dr. Vaughan exhibits throughout his well-meaning 
volume a certain want of mental cultivation. The subject which he 
has to treat is one of immense difficulty and immense interest. A 
writer whose sentences and thoughts had the compression of Gibbon’s 
would find it difficult, in the space of five hundred quarto pages, te 
give even a clear outline of all those marvellous changes of sentiment 
and belief involved in the history of English Nonconformity. Dr. 
Vaughan obviously does not even see the difficulty of his task ; for, 
while writing in a diffuse style, he fills the two first chapters of his 
work with topics absolutely irrelevant to the matter in hand, and, 
intending to write on Nonconformity, commits the practical bull of 
descanting on religious life in the first Christian centuries, and reli- 
gious life in the Middle Ages, when Nonconformists had no existence. 
At last he buckles himself to his task, and narrates with considerable 
detail the story of Puritanism from the death of Elizabeth down to 
1662. Much that he says is true, many things that he tells are full of 
interest ; but his truths have all been better stated before ; and his facts 
are known to every one who has paid any attention to the events which 
preceded and followed the Great Rebellion, Not one new discovery 
isadded by Dr. Vaughan to the stock of information possessed by 
competent students ; not a single new thought is suggested to any 
thinker who is even moderately acquainted with the historical litera- 
ture of the last thirty years. The treachery of Charles II., the vices 
of his mistresses, the irreligion of his bishops, are not, as Dr. Vaughan 
would appear to think, in any sense facts not generally known. On 
the controversy between the churchmen who passed the Act of Uni- 
formity and the ministers who thought it a less crime to disobey 
the Church than to disobey their God, the moral feeling of English- 
men has already pronounced a decision, Few persons now doubt 
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that a measure which deprived the Establishment of Baxter and of 
Calamy was not dictated either by care for religion, or by far-sighted 
views of church-policy. On the points where every liberal-minded 
man is agreed, Dr. Vaughan says much. Of the points on which the 
judgment of the most candid and most able critics is still divided, he 
says little, and that little is not worth saying. No one, for example, 
can read the details of the Savoy Conference without being struck by 
the fact that the moral dignity and the controversial ability of the 
Puritan leaders were at least equalled by the narrowness and intoler- 
ance of their opinions ; hence it happens that, while Bishop Morley 
was in heart and intellect infinitely Baxter’s inferior, most modern 
English churchmen feel that on the isolated points at issue Bishop 
Morley held wiser opinions than the author of the Saint's Rest. Eng- 
land would have gained much had the prelates of Charles IT.’s court 
not driven the low-churchmen of their day into dissent ; but England 
would have lost much had Baxter been able to substitute the narrow- 
ness of his proposed Liturgy for the comparative breadth of the Prayer- 
Book. Whence arose the strange paradox, that good men held the 
opinions of bigots, whilst men whom it would be a compliment to call 
bigots supported opinions which now command the assent of the best 
educated amongst good men? Perhaps the question never occurred 
to Dr. Vaughan; he certainly gives it no answer. Another inquiry 
he could not entirely blink. That the Puritans held views as to 
pleasure which are opposed at least to the ordinary feelings of re- 
spectable English society is sufficiently apparent; and the question 
inevitably arises, whether it be the sentiment of the Puritans, or the 
feeling of modern Englishmen, which is false and unchristian. To 
answer this question satisfactorily would involve a most profound in- 
vestigation into the foundations on which the whole Puritan theory 
of life rested. Dr. Vaughan does not see this, and gives an off-hand 
reply by quoting one of the least convincing of the many inconclusive 
arguments put forth by Mr. Kingsley. To urge that modern man- 
ners bear more likeness to the habits of the Puritans than the habits 
of the Cavaliers is, after all, as far as it proves any thing, only a proof 
of what needs no demonstration ; for there is, we suppose, little doubt 
that whatever the faults even of Cromwell’s Ironsides, their morose- 
ness was more akin to religion than was the profligate levity of the 
bravos and gentlemen who crowded the court of Charles II. After 
all, the real problem to be solved by any philosophic inquirer into 
the history of English Nonconformity is,—what were the causes which, 
in spite of the immense virtues of the Puritans, made Puritanism ter- 
minate in failure. Dissenters, perhaps, hardly see how completely 
their great Nonconformist ancestors did fail in their endeavours ; but 
persons who have no narrow admiration for the Church of England 
cannot fail to perceive that the decline of the English Nonconformists 
has equalled, and not been altogether unlike, the decline of the French 
Protestants. In both, cases a religious party, which at one time held 
commanding influence in their respective countries, has sunk into the 
position of uninfluential sects. As regards the English Puritans it is 
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clear that before the Act of Uniformity their power was on the wane. 
Baxter, Calamy, and Owen were the surviving heroes of a great age ; 
they left no successors; and perhaps the most important, though 
doubtless the least agreeable, labour which falls to the lot of the his- 
torian of Nonconformity is to form a careful estimate and account of 
the alterations in the character of English dissent after the Revolution 
of 1688. : 

Dr. Vaughan shirks this part of his subject.. Having in the 
earlier part of his book tried to undertake a task which did not fall 
to his share, in the latter portion of his history he utterly neglects 
his appropriate work. Some few pages, stuffed with sentiments about 
the progress of religious liberty, are made to do duty for what should 
be a most important chapter in the annals of religious opinion. The 
meagreness of our author’s concluding remarks at once saves them 
from criticism, and proves him unfit for the work he has undertaken. 
If his faults were peculiar to himself, they might be left unnoticed 
and unreproved ; but his platitudes, his truisms, and his wordiness, 
are characteristics of a whole school of writers whose amiable re- 
spectability and want of originality too often saves them from criti- 
cism. But critics are occasionally called upon to do summary justice 
on literary offenders ; and it is time that worthy gentlemen who 
do no harm as long as they confine their literary activity to writing 
sermons, or to composing biographies of their equally worthy friends, 
should learn that they do offend, and that grievously, when they 
meddle with subjects which require for their proper treatment im- 
mense learning, and even greater powers of imagination and force of 
intellect. 


III. Descriptive Catalogue of Materials relaiing to the History of Great 
Britain and Ireland. By Thomas Duffus Hardy. Vol. I., Parts 
land 2. Longman. 

Giraldi Cambrensis Opera. Vol. II. Edited by the Rev. T. S. Brewer. 
Longman. 

Royal and other Historical Letters illustrative of the Reign of Henry ITI, 
Selected and edited by the Rev. W. W. Shirley. 


Tt is not often that three books of such singular and varied excel- 
lence as the three we have mentioned above can be looked for— 
within the space of three months—in a series naturally so unequal 
as the edition of our popular records must be. Mr. Duffus Hardy’s 
Catalogue is a monument of learning, which perhaps no other scholar 
in England could have produced. The historian now sees before 
him the full extent of those various. sources of history,—legends, 
chronicles, or letters, as the case may be,—merely to discover 
which might well tax the whole labours of a life-time. Our know- 
ledge of the broad outlines of history, of the succession and inter- 
dependence of events, will not be materially affected by this publica- 
tion, as the most reliable chronicles and the most important extracts 
from obscurer works are already familiar to the antiquarian. But 
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our knowledge of the household life of our ancestors, of their me- 
chanical arts and appliances, of the practical working of their laws 
and customs, may easily be trebled and quadrupled by those who 
will explore where Mr. Hardy points. What can be more curious, 
for instance, than the notion of artificial hands and feet, in Anglo- 
Saxon times? Or more valuable than to trace the progress of the 
sea-banks, which have wrested so much of England from salt-water ? 

Mr. Brewer’s book is of a widely different kind. The Gemma 
Lcclesiastica of Giraldus Cambrensis was “the whole duty of a priest” 
in the Middle Ages ; a manual of practice by an archdeacon of the 
twelfth century. Written with an especial eye to Wales, it probably 
paints the Church in somewhat blacker colours than were deserved for 
other parts. Written for and presented to no less a pope than 
Innocent TII., it may be taken as a fair view of that clerical tone 
which is quite distinct from formularies of faith ; and it is thus an 
invaluable supplement to the decrees of synods. The peculiar cha- 
racter of the author, garrulous, boastful, and quarrelsome, fond of 
good stories and apt illustrations, makes the book more like a private 
journal than a grave treatise on divinity. Here we read of a prelate 
who scandalises the faithful of England by carrying a nun about with 
him, presumably, of course, for the sake of devout conversation only, 
but in unwise disregard of St. Paul’s conduct toward Thecla. In 
another passage we come on the trace of one of those biblical supersti- 
tions which were so common in the Middle Ages; the first chapter 
of St. John’s Gospel being read aloud by the priest, as a charm 
against ghosts. Luther mentions in his Zable-Talk, that the same 
practice prevailed in Germany, as a preservative from thunderstorms, 
probably from some confusion of ideas with the name of “the Son of 
Thunder.” The scepticism of the twelfth century,—when a certain 
Master Simon, of Tournay, ventured to ask publicly, “ How long shall 
this superstitious sect of Christians and this modern invention en- 
dure ?”—is curiously contrasted with the mercy of the early Church, 
which allowed absolution, as Giraldus tells us, to the most hardened 
sinner on his death-bed, if he expressed a wish for it, or—in case of 
his severe illness—if his friends testified to his desire. On the other 
hand, the stories of priests who commit the worst crimes, sometimes 
in the most sacred places, would delight Exeter Hall. One narrative 
of a miraculous judgment on an offender of this sort reads extremely 
like a case of spontaneous combustion, recorded at a time when there 
were no theories on the subject (p. 253). 

Mr. Shirley’s selection of letters illustrative of the reign of Henry 
III. takes us through the interesting period that succeeded the first 
confirmation of Magna Charta, when the land was distracted between 
the aliens who were still powerful in it, the nobles who enjoyed a 
brief period of anarchy, and the papal legate who was scheming to 
make himself regent of the kingdom, under the colourable pretext 

\of guardianship to a minor and the son of a vassal. It is strange to 
think that we were once, through John’s baseness, in a fair way to 
be a State of the Church. The vigour of our governors, the great 
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earl marshal, Hubert de Burgh, and Stephen Langton, represented the 
nation worthily, and saved us. Particularly instructive notices of 
private war will be found in this volume. Every antiquarian has 
felt certain that it was a constant form of disorder in the Middle 
Ages ; but hitherto it has been easier to find instances where it was 
punished or repressed, than where it ran its course unchecked. Orde- 
ricus Vitalis speaks of it as almost unknown. Mr. Austen could 
only find three instances, and in one of those the offenders were 
brought to justice. The early letters which Mr. Shirley gives are rich 
in allusions to it as an habitual abuse. The volume has been care- 
fully edited ; and its successor, taking us through the Barons’ War, 
will probably be among the most important publications of the 
Record Commission. 


IV. A Manual of English Literature, historical and critical. With an 
Appendix on English Metres. By Thomas Arnold, B.A., formerly 
Scholar of University College, Oxford, and late Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature in the Catholic University of Ireland. London: 
Longmans, 1862. 


It is much to be regretted that we have no history of English 
literature equal to the interest of the subject and the wants of the 
student. Our age has produced historical works of vast research and 
able criticism ; unfortunately English literature is not their subject 
matter. With the single exception of Hallam, no writer of preémi- 
nence has handled the subject ; a proof of the firm hold which the 
Greek and Latin Classics retain, but a fact which cannot be regarded 
with complacency. There are some indications that the reproach 
will not long continue. The help given to the study of our early 
and heretofore unknown writers by the publications of the Master of 
the Rolls, and the general conviction that law and modern history 
ought to form part of all liberal education, will cause the want to be 
supplied. The subject is a grand one, and why it should have 
escaped our living historians, who are no less profoundly read in 
modern than in ancient literature, is not easy to understand. Of one 
class of books there is no lack, — of “guide-books,” “hand-books,” 
“compendiums,” “courses,” “readings,” and “manuals ;” to which 
class we may apply the words of Lord Bacon, “The opinion of plenty 
is among the causes of want, and the great quantity of books maketh 
a show rather of superfluity than of lack ; which surcharge neverthe- 
less is not to be remedied by making no more books, but by making 
more good books, which as the serpent of Moses might devour the 
serpents of the enchanters.” We would not undervalue the useful- 
ness of a book because it is elementary. Elementary books are in 
some sort a necessary evil. Every science has its outlines and frame- 
= and it helps the student greatly when these are correctly 

rawn. 

Mr. Arnold’s book is a great improvement on any previous one 
with which we are acquainted. It is scholarly and accurate, bearing 
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traces of careful thought and reading ; and it makes us regret that it 
is only what it pretends to be, “a manual.” For we want more 
than this. We want a history in which the progress and succession 
of thought, the connexion between our civil history and literature, 
the growth of that literature from the first dawn to the latest de- 
velopment, the deep searching questions which produced it and of 
which it is the utterance, should be fully and carefully examined. 

There are some distinct features in our literature, a right under- 
standing of which is indispensable to the study of it, and which such 
a work would bring prominently forward. We refer, first of all, to the 
various foreign sources from which so much of it, in all that pertains 
to form and expression, is derived. In geographical position, in 
national institutions, in social life, in individual character, we are a 
most insular people ; but our literature is least insular; as though in 
the sphere of thought the lines which separate nation from nation 
were unknown, and one purpose and inspiration made all men kin. 
It is not too much to say that our four great schools of poetry, of 
which Chaucer; Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton; Pope; Scott and 
Wordsworth are representatives, followed and were formed upon the 
parallel schools of Italy, France, and Germany. Nor does this fact, 
which we take to be the starting-point of all criticism, lessen the 
glory and greatness of our poets. In Chaucer these foreign influences 
are most plainly manifest. His earlier poems (Zhe Assembly of Foules, 
The Flower and the Leaf, The Court of Love, Chaucer's Dreme, Romaunce 
of the Rose) represent the Provencal and French Trouvéres schools ; 
his later and more memorable works (The Canterbury Tales, Troylus 
and Crescide) owe their subject matter to the masterpieces of Italian 
literature of the fourteenth century. But the glory of Chaucer is not 
dimmed because the stores of antiquity were opened to him by Italian 
students. If he drew the outline from “the Laureat Poete,” or from 
Boccaccio, it was out of the rich fulness of his own genius and obser- 
vation that he filled up the picture with the manners, deeds, and pas- 
sions of his countrymen. He was not less an English poet because 
he had learned all that the poets of his time could teach him ; indeed, 
he had read, as few men have done since, the very hearts and lives of 
Englishmen. 

Italian influences are no less apparent in the second great period 
of English poetry, which begins with Surrey and Wyat and culmi- 
nates in Milton. Puttenham in his Art of Poesie, 1589, says of the 
two former in a well-known passage quoted by Hallam (Literary 
History, i. 430, fifth edition), that “having travailed into Italy, and 
there tasted the sweet and stately measures and style of the Italian 
poesie, as novices newly crept out of the schools of Dante, Ariosto, 
ahd Petrarch, they greatly polished our rude and homely manner of 
vulgar poesie from that it had bene before.” Educated Italians to 
whom Shakespeare and Milton are as familiar as their own poets, would 

\readily admit that in the higher gifts of imagination and truth to 
nature the English puets are more than equal to their own. The me- 
lody of the noble Tuscan, without diminishing the vigour, smoothed 
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the roughness of a tongue destined to utter truths that would speak 
to the hearts of Italians, as well as of Englishmen, for all time. 

It is well known how strongly French influences acted upon the 
poets of the Restoration and the time immediately following, and how 
the revival of German literature in Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller, con- 
tributed to awaken that more natural and truer poetry which belongs 
to our century. Each one of these four periods is marked with its 
own distinctive character, can boast of its own excellences, is neces- 
sary to complete what without it would be wanting to the ensemble ot 
English poetry. The freshness and simplicity of the first, the strong 
national and yet no less universal interest of the second, the elaborate 
skill and polish of the third, and the high aim and aspirations of the 
last, could ill be spared from our literature. Nor ought we to omit 
the influence exercised by the Neapolitan Marini* over many of our 
poets, e.g. Donne, Cowley, and Waller. It is Milton’s praise to have 
been unaffected by his and their example. He is eminently free from 
the borrowed conceits, whimsical comparisons, “ poetical punning, and 
research,” which disfigure the best pieces of his contemporaries. 

We think that a history of English literature should examine the 
causes of the periodical character of that literature. Why, e.g. is 
there such a void between Chaucer and Spenser? In that long time, 
no work appeared worthy to be compared with what preceded and 
followed, and the absence of which would be missed by any but pro- 
fessional students. It is instructive to find the same void in Italian 
literature. Sismondi (Histoire des Republiques Italiennes, vol. viii. 
c. lvii. p. 5) observes of the Italian literature which rose and set with 
the fourteenth century, that all at once the Muses are silent, and at 
the close of the century not one genius remained to do honour to his 
mother tongue, which seemed already exhausted, and to need a century 
of repose, before being employed upon new creations. “ L’antiquité 
avait été découverte ; et, dans un saint respect pour elle, on avait voulu 
lui faire occuper la place du temps présent: l'étude des langues 
mortes avait tout-4-coup suspendu la vie chez cette nation, si prompte 
4 prendre des formes nouvelles.” The wars with France, followed by 
the swift retribution of our thirty years’ civil war, partly explain the 
silence of the fifteenth century in England. The shaking of men’s 
minds, by the innovating spirit in politics and religion, which called 
forth the Reformation, the changing of the old order of received opinions 
concerning the ground on which truth rested and the authority on 
which it was to be receivedsbreathed new life into the first half of the 
sixteenth century ; but it was nota life which spent itself upon litera- 
ture. Again, the opening of the treasures of Greek literature and the 
new and engrossing study of ancient authors tended to overlay, rather 
than to quicken, for a time at least, original thought. Mr. Arnold 
has rightly called the fifteenth century a time of active preparation 


* “The celebrated innovator on classic Italian taste, who first seduced the 
poets of the seventeenth century into that laboured and affected style, which his 
own richness and vivacity of imagination were so well calculated to recommend,” 
as Sismondi (Literuture of the S. of Europe, Roscoe, vol. ii. 262) describes him. 
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in every country of Europe, and “ the first two-thirds of the sixteenth 


century fall under the same description.” England was behind France . 


and Italy in the extent of her knowledge of antiquity. She needed 
to meditate, to assimilate to herself what had become the world’s lite- 
rary possession. The arrival and great outburst of her literature could 
not fail to follow the discussion and settlement, at least for that gene- 
ration, of the more serious questions concerning faith and righte- 
ousness. 

Another feature of our literary history equally claims attention. 
None of our great poets stands alone. Each one is the sun of a poetic 
system. Chaucer was surrounded with Gower, Occleve, Lydgate, 
whose lesser light has been obscured, if not quenched, for posterity by 
the greater light of his. But no age is so remarkable for the number 
of its choice and master spirits as that between 1590 and 1620—the 
age which saw the publication of the Faerie Queene, the plays of Shake- 
speare, Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, and Bacon’s Essays. There is 
another great gathering in the reign of Anne. Pope, Swift, Dryden, 
Steele, and Addison make up one, however divided, household. 

Mr. Arnold has not overlooked these features of our history: we 
think he has hardly given them sufficient attention. Some passages 
of his manual we have found faulty and incomplete. In his review of 
the Norman period, he comes across the venerable Anselm, and he is 
scarcely just to him. Whether Anselm founded scholasticism or not, 
whether his method of reasoning originated with himself or not, he 
was unquestionably the first great theologian of the medieval church, 
the first who opened the door of inquiry, and who tried to prove as a 
logician truths which he loved and believed as a Christian. His 
theories to explain the Atonement, the Trinity, and the existence of 
God, survive to this day, and in some systems of theology have been 
incorporated with Christianity itself. It is strange that Mr. Arnold 
does not even mention Anselm’s striking thought, that the fact of our 
being able to conceive the existence of God is the sure proof of his 
existence: the thought which, “with no knowledge of its medieval 
origin, forced itself on Descartes, was reasserted by Leibnitz, if not re- 
jected, was thought insufficient by Kant, revived in another form by 
Schelling and by Hegel, latterly has been discussed with singular ful- 
ness and originality by M. de Rémusat” (Milman’s History of Latin 
Christianity, iii. 250, second edition, 1857). 

Mr. Arnold depreciates the literary worth of Wycliffe’s writings. 
“Wycliffe cannot be said to have contriuted to the progress of our 
literature, or aided to polish our language.” If Mr. Arnold will com- 
pare Wycliffe’s translation of the 21st chapter of St. Luke with that of 
our Authorised Version (to the literary excellence of which Version Mr. 
Arnold cannot be insensible, although in a manual of English literature 
he has passed it by without even a notice), he will find how great is the 
likeness between the language of the one and that of the other, how 
much the one is indebted to the other. Some critics will perhaps detect 
in Mr. Arnold’s book an undercurrent of disesteem towards the great 
Anglican divines. We shall only complain that Mr. Arnold is content 
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with merely classing the first book of Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity 
“ among contributions to moral and political science.” Surely in any 
review, however cursory, more should have been said than this of a 
work which, in the judgment of so learned and impartial a writer as 
Hallam, marked an era in English literature. 

Mr. Arnold's longest and best criticism is upon Milton’s Paradise 
Lost. He is not wanting in admiration for the poet, holding with 
Johnson that whatever diminishes the reputation of Milton dimin- 
ishes in some degree the honour of our country. He questions the 
fitness of the subject for an epic poem, without disputing the universal 
Christian interest which belongs to it, and its superiority in this re- 
spect to the subjects of the Iliad, dneid, and Jerusalem Delivered. 
His criticism is sound, that the subject of an epic poem should admit 
of expansion and amplification, and that Milton’s subject does not 
allow this liberty. Few critics will doubt that the episode of the 
revolt and war in heaven, however beautiful in itself, is the weak side 
of Paradise Lost. The images of the heavenly are all of earth and 
material ; in strong contrast to the Paradiso ofthe great Italian, who 
needed for his description of the heavenly state “only the three ideas 
of light, music, and motion.” We dissent from Mr. Arnold’s view of 
the unscripturalness and inconsistency of Milton’s conception of Satan. 
In Scripture the “archangel ruined” is no less an angel of light in 
semblance, than the father of lies in reality. Nor does Milton’s image 
of a being consumed with selfishness and pride and dragging himself 
and others down to ruin rather than submit to the restraints of divine 
law inadequately represent the principle and essence of evil. We 
have as little sympathy as Mr. Arnold with Milton’s peculiar theology ; 
but we think it unfair to charge him with describing man as falling 
from his happy state, “in a sort of helpless predestined manner.” 
The poet rises above the narrow system of Puritan doctrine in assert- 
ing the free action of the human will, as though, without that first 
truth of morality and religion, he could not justify the ways of God 
to man (cf. Paradise Lost, Book v. 230-245, viii. 635-643). If it be 
true that Eve is “a soft yielding fascinating being, who, with all her 
attractions, is in moral and intellectual things rather a hindrance 
than a help to her nobler consort,” the deep corruption of the female 
character when Milton lived, as well as his own domestic unhappi- 
ness, explains the defect. It required two centuries of social progress 
to bridge over the wide difference between the Eve of Milton and the 
ideal of the Princess. 

Lastly, Mr. Arnold seems to waver between the authority of An- 
thony Wood and Roger Ascham, as to the effect of the Reformation 
upon learning in England. The destruction of the Mss. of the library 
of Humphrey Duke of Gloucester by Edward’s commissioners, and the 
falling-off in the number of students at both Universities, are set 
against Roger Ascham’s testimony to the state of things under Bonner 
and Gardiner.* The gist of the question hardly lies here. Plato, 

* “St John’s stood in this state until those heavy times, and that grievous 
change, that chanced anno 1553, when more perfect scholars were dispersed from 
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Aristotle, Tully, and Demosthenes might be as little fruitful to the 
student as medieval schoolmen. It was the principle which the re- 
formers proclaimed of the right and duty of inquiry which unclasped 
the fetters of the mind ; not whether such or such authors should be 
taken as models, systematised, and servilely followed. In this sense, 
and in this alone, the Reformation acted upon thought and literature, 
and with little intention called into life that critical study of the 
Scriptures which is now so powerfully affecting every one of us. 


V. The Missionary Life and Labours of Francis Xavier, taken from his 
own Correspondence ; with a Sketch of the general Results of Roman 
Catholic Missions among the Heathen. By Henry Venn, B.D., Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s, Honorary Secretary of the Church Missionary 
Society. London: Longman and Co. 


“Tt forms no part of the scope of these pages,” says Mr. Venn, “to 
describe at length the successes of Protestant missions ;” yet such a 
work would have been far more worthy of the labour he has lavished 
on this. Notwithstanding “the taunts of the Romanist writers,” the 
apostolic life and labours of Xavier would have been better used as an 
incentive to emulation than as the subject of more than three hundred 
pages of not very successful disparagement. Any preéminence which 
can be asserted for the cause which he has at heart, by a carping cri- 
ticism of its rivals, affords at best but a sorry triumph. The fact is, 
that Mr. Venn’s position, as secretary of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, effectually prevented him from having the smallest sympathy 
with the man whose missionary enterprise he has undertaken to re- 
cord. His book is rather a critique than a biography. It is a state- 
ment of such facts only as he finds mentioned in Xavier’s own letters, 
while he rejects in toto the authority of all previous biographies. As to 
the more modern compilations, he may probably be right ; but it is surely 
hard measure with respect to Acosta’s work, which was published just 
twenty-one years after Xavier’s death, and that of Tursellinus, which 
appeared only twenty-three years later. The contradictions, however, 
between their narratives and Xavier's letters, their “loose statements,” 
and “ geographical mistakes,” have, it seems, destroyed all Mr. Venn’s 
confidence in their “competency or fidelity ;” an adoption of the 
sweeping critical canon which Dr. Colenso has applied to the Penta- 
teuch, which was scarcely to be expected from such a quarter. Once 
apprised, however, of the system on which he has proceeded, his work 
is not undeserving of praise. Cold and almost uniriendly in tone, it 





thence in one month than many years can rear up again. For when the Boar 
of the Wood (Aper de Silva, Psalm xxx. 13) had passed the seas, and fastened 
his foot again in England, not only the two fair groves of learning in England 
were either cut up by the root, or trodden down to the ground, and wholly went to 
wrack, but the young spring there, and every where else, was pitifully nipt and 
\ over-trodden by very beasts, and also the fairest standers of all were rooted up and 
cast into the fire, to the great weakening, even at this day, of Christ’s Church in 
England, both for religion and learning” (The Schoolmaster, by R. Ascham: 


Upton’s edition, 1743, pp. 177-179) 
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nevertheless affords evidence that the writer has tried to be just, and 
the failure must be attributed to the habits of thought which his 
position has imposed on him, The statements of fact are, so far as we 
can see, always to be relied on, and the style is marked by a certain 
scholarly sobriety of tone. The book, in short, gives us only the ske- 
leton of the great Romish missionary ; but the dry bones are all there, 
and are accurately arranged with anatomical precision. For every 
thing that gives fulness, warmth, or life to the human figure the 
reader must seek elsewhere. 

Francis Xavier was born in 1506, at the castle of Xavier, in the 
Spanish province of Navarre. His family was of the highest nobility, 
but poor; and he endured considerable privation while studying at 
the University of Paris, where he graduated and delivered lectures on 
the Aristotelian philosophy. In the first of his letters which has been 
preserved, written at the age of twenty-nine, he speaks with the warm- 
est gratitude of the exertions of Ignatius Loyola to extricate him, not 
only from his pecuniary straits, but from his “familiarity with men 
breathing out heresy.” This seems a rather narrow foundation on 
which to build a claim for the influence on Xavier’s future life of his 
“early acquaintance with Protestant truth.” At all events, it did not 
prevent him from being one of the seven who, on the feast of the 
Assumption 1534, founded the famous order of Jesus. It was not, 
however, till 1540 that they obtained ecclesiastical incorporation 
from Pope Paul III. The interval had enabled Xavier to obtain 
some celebrity for his voluntary austerities ; and when John IIL, 
king of Portugal, proposed to intrust to the new order a mission to 
the Indies, Loyola, who had at first proposed to send two brethren 
who were both struck down by fever, finally consented to part with 
his friend. On the journey to Lisbon a man in his company was 
carried down by a torrent they were crossing, and was only saved by 
what Xavier calls “a manifest miracle.” Mr. Venn, on the contrary, 
considers that it was only “a providential deliverance ;” a distinction 
eminently in keeping with his general tone. Either expression is 
open to criticism ; but it is surely unjust to blame Xavier because he 
used the language by which his own church expresses thankfulness for 
God’s remarkabie mercies, instead of that which would recommend 
itself to a Protestant. Xavier passed by the castle of his ancestors 
without stopping even to embrace the venerable mother whom he 
had not seen for sixteen years, and was never again to behold in this 
world. He rejected the prudent counsels by which his relatives would 
have arrested his departure ; and after spending ten impatient months 
In preparation, he at length, backed by all the authority of the King 
of Portugal, then the ruling power of the East, and strengthened by 
four papal briefs, set sail from Lisbon, in the vessel which carried the 
new viceroy, on the 7th April 1541, having just completed his thirty- 
fifth year. 

After a weary voyage of eleven months they reached Goa, the 
capital of the Portuguese settlements in the East, and Xavier found 
himself forthwith engaged in labours not less arduous than any which 
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could have fallen to him among the heathen. In all ages, a cathedral 
town, a garrison town, and a seaport, have been the chosen seats of 
vice. Goa was all three ; and the character of the population, consist- 
ing moreover mostly of men who were eager to make a rapid fortune, 
and who heartily despised the natives, was an insuperable obstacle to 
missionary success. Accordingly, after five months spent in preaching, 
catechising, hearing confessions, and visiting the sick, Xavier started 
for the pearl-fisheries east of Cape Comorin. To this population 
Christianity was not quite a novelty. Delivered from Saracen op- 
pression by the arms of a previous viceroy, a Franciscan named M3- 
chael Vass had converted many of them. Xavier took with him 
some natives capable of acting as interpreters, and in the first place 
had the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the Ave Maria, and the Decalogue 
translated into their dialect. Then daily summoning them together 
by a bell, he recited these formularies till his hearers knew them by 
heart. On the Sunday he commented, through the medium of his in- 
terpreters, on the several articles of the Creed and Commandments, 
and afterwards delivered an exhortation explaining the necessity of a 
Christian life. Then followed the baptism of such as he deemed suffi- 
ciently instructed. Xavier himself tells us, that he had baptised a 
whole village in one day till his hands failed him with fatigue. Mr. 
Venn points out the worldly advantages offered to the converts, and 
that Xavier’s ignorance of the native tongue makes it only too pro- 
bable that they were but insufficiently instructed, and reduces, in his 
own opinion, the multitude of conversions “from something which 
sounded very grand to that which is very small.” Doubtless great 
reductions must be made. Holding the Roman faith, Xavier bap- 
tised infant children with the eagerness of zeal; of the mass of 
his older converts the Christianity, perhaps, was little more than 
nominal ; but enough will still remain to justify his fame. For the 
admission of converts to baptism in a very early stage of their novi- 
tiate, he might plead apostolical example (Acts ii. 41) ; and he openly 
avows, that he relies rather on the influence of character than of 
precept. Nor has any one ever alleged that he failed in this part 
of his duty. At one time defending the natives from Portuguese op- 
pression, at another bringing succour to the Christians of Cape Co- 
morin, who had suffered from an inroad of the army which collected 
the tribute of the King of Bisnaghur, he was always ready to spend 
and be spent. But his ardent spirit was already longing for fresh 
fields of labour. Armed with all the influence which the King of Por- 
tugal could give, it was for him to be the pioneer of Christianity, to 
lay the foundations on which others might build, and set an example 
of enterprise which had as yet been wanting to the church. For a 
moment it seemed that an opening would be made for him in Ceylon. 
The King of Jaffnapatam had massacred the Christian converts of the 
Isle of Manaar, and the viceroy fitted out an expedition against him. 
There was, as there always is in India, a pretender to the throne, who 
professed himself willing to embrace Christianity if the viceroy would 
espouse his cause. Xavier hoped much from this expedition, which 
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Mr. Venn stigmatises as a relying on the arm of flesh, and an instigat- 
ing of “a hostile and murderous expedition for the advancement of 
true religion.” If Cromwell had been obliged to resort to arms to 
stop the persecution of the Vaudois, would Mr. Venn have called that 
a hostile and murderous expedition? Surely the fact that men can 
only embrace Christianity at the risk of their lives is a hindrance to 
the Gospel, and Xavier might not unjustifiably desire its removal, 
even by force. His desires, however, were not destined to be granted. 
The expedition proved abortive, and he set sail for Malacca. During 
the next fifteen months he went the round of the Portuguese settle- 
ments. From Malacca to Amboyna, from Amboyna to the Moluccas, 
he spied out the land, summoning his brethren to his aid wherever he 
saw a promise of a fruitful field. He even passed on to the barbarous 
islands to the north of the Moluccas, where, save a doubtful tradition 
of a priest who had made many converts, and died among them, no 
Christian teacher had hitherto penetrated. Here he sojourned three 
months, and then returned by the same route to India. His ignor- 
ance of the native languages of course prevented him from making 
many converts. His tour was rather one of inspection, but it also 
enabled him to visit and confirm the existing Christian communities. 
Indeed, the hostile criticisms which have been passed on Xavier are 
almost all founded on the fundamental error of regarding him rather 
as a missionary than as a director of missions. Other less impetuous 
souls were better fitted for the slow toil of perfecting the Christian 
character. It was not for this that he had been chosen by Loyola, made 
papal nuncio, and almost the alter ego of the Portuguese monarch. 
His part was rather to make the first impression on the obdurate 
hearts of the heathen, to bring them by the spectacle of his zeal, 
courage, and self-denial, to submit themselves to teaching, to select 
the spots most favourable for the exertions of his followers; and by 
his letters to encourage their fainting souls, soothe them in their vex- 
ations, and guide them in their toils. In the discharge of these duties 
he now spent some months, But after eight years, the terrible truth 
had impressed itself on his mind, that any rapid and remarkable adop- 
tion of the Christian faith was not to be expected where the natives 
were brought in contact with European civilisation. Nothing could 
outweigh the effect produced by the contrast between the doctrine and 
practice of Christians. So convinced was he of this, that he even 
recommended the King of Portugal to hold his lay governors respon- 
sible for the failure of the missionaries. For himself, he determined 
to seek a field as yet unvisited by Europeans. He handed over the 
government of his order in the East to Fathers Camerti and Gomez, 
and embarked for Japan. 

The result of this enterprise certainly justified him in the above 
reasoning. Whatever the spirit of detraction may insinuate, a mis- 
sion which after three generations numbered 37,000 converts, who 
mostly sealed their faith by the endurance of martyrdom, is a crown 
of glory to its founder. No doubt Xavier enjoyed some advantages. 
One Auger, a Japanese driven from his country, by what he himself 
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calls “the rage of his enemies,” was converted by a Portuguese cap- 
tain. In Xavier's hands he became an instrument of priceless value, 
and in a few months mastered Portuguese, became a zealous Christian, 
and even translated the Gospel of St. Matthew into his native tongue. 
Besides Auger, Xavier took with him a Jesuit named Cosmo Turrianus, 
who seems to have been admirably suited for the work, and three ser- 
vants, one a Portuguese, one a Japanese, and the other a Chinaman. It 
is not necessary to pursue the details of their labours. Xavier himself 
remained in Japan rather more than two years, and penetrated as far as 
Miako, the capital. The first object to which he devoted himself was 
always to conciliate the ruler of the district. This also was “a relying 
on the arm of flesh ;” but it is obvious that people must be induced to 
listen before they can be persuaded, and that if listening is a capital 
crime, hearers will not be plentiful. Xavier and his companions, more- 
over, could have made no converts after they were dead ; and his negoti- 
ations with the temporal power seem to have been directed towards the 
not unreasonable end of securing liberty to preach at a smaller risk 
than that of life itself. The other old taunt, that he knew but little 
Japanese, and therefore could not himself have converted many, rests 
after all on Xavier’s own self-disparagement ; and he was not the man 
t> exaggerate his own doings. Mr. Venn’s assertion, that he failed 
“to acquire any native languages, whether from inability or from un- 
dervaluing the means of preaching the Word of God,” is as extrava- 
gant as the Romish assertion that he had the gift of tongues, and the 
last words contain a sneer which is worthy of Gibbon. If he did fail 
to acquire any native language, he abundantly earned the right to 
have his shortcomings liberally construed ; and the doubt whether he 
may not have undervalued preaching so far as to make no adequate 
effort to learn, is contradicted by the whole tenor of his life. That 
he had no aptitude for such studies is probably true, that he never 
spoke any native language fluently is also probably true ; but to sup- 
pose that in two years he could not master the Japanese tongue sufti- 
ciently to make himself understood, is to suppose him duller than 
every lad who passes the examination of the civil-service commission- 
ers. As soon as his mission was firmly established, Xavier returned 
to Goa to resume the care of all the churches. His arrival was none 
too soon. Dissension and misgovernment were already at work, and 
three months were consumed in the thankless task of restoring order. 
But his soul was bent already on opening China to the faith. The 
Viceroy of India furnished him with a vessel and her outfit, and he 
determined to seek a personal interview with the Emperor of China. 
At Malacca the governor seized the vessel and forbad the embassy. 
But Xavier was not to be deterred. With chagrin and indignation 
gnawing at his soul, he embarked alone in a merchant vessel, and 
arrived safely at Sancian, a small sandy island off the port of Canton. 
A bribe of 300]. failed to procure him so much as entrance into the 
iphospitable land. A fever seized on him. Without even a priest to 
administer the last rites‘ of his church, he lay in a wretched hovel on 
the shore. Some Portuguese merchants entering the cabin oif the 
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2d Dec. 1552, found him in the agonies of dissolution, and hastily 
buried him where he died. Two years later his body was removed to 
Goa, and sumptuously enshrined in the chapel of his order. 

Of Mr. Venn’s performance we have not been able to speak favour- 
ably ; yet he has impressed us with the notion that he would have 
been just if he could. He concedes to Xavier a clear intellect, a mag- 
nanimous spirit, self-abasement, and condescension towards others, and 
a compassionate and loving heart. He points out five great mission- 
ary endowments in him,—energy in his calling, boldness, sympathy 
for his fellow-labourers, zeal as a peace-maker, and fulness and fre- 
quency in his letters to the church at home. But Mr. Venn was 
bound to show that Romanist opinions were not compatible with 
sound missionary enterprise ; and the necessity has driven him into a 
series of miserable cavils. But the result may serve to prove that the 
inordinate admiration for their heroes which commonly affects bio- 
graphers, and under the name of the dues Boswelliana has attained to 
the rank of a distinct disease, is not the'only or the greatest danger 
which threatens them. A biographer requires, first, sympathy with 
the character and principles of the subject of his book; and, secondly, 
a clear head and cool judgment to hold the balance rightly and secure 
the interests of truth. The want of the latter quality may reduce his 
work to the level of a panegyric; but the want of the former degrades 
it into a caput mortuum. 


VI. A Lenten Journey in Umbria and the Marches. By Thos. Adolphus 
Trollope, author of “A Ramble in Brittany,” “A Summer in 
Western France,” &c. London: Chapman and Hall. 


The subject of Mr. Trollope’s book will secure attention to it. 
Notwithstanding much travel and the making many books, it is 
strange how large a part of Italy is really unknown. ‘Tourists hurry 
from one capital to another, passing by on the other side the cities 
which lie between ; and more curious travellers are often deterred 
by reports of the insecurity and badness of the roads from leaving the 
beaten track. Of the thousands of Englishmen who visit South Italy, 
not ten yearly turn off from the high road between Rome and Naples 
to explore the Molise district, with its vast Matese mountain-chain, or 
to gain from the top of Mileto the unrivalled view of the Apennines, 
with their spurs reaching from sea to sea. Yet this district which 
contains the ruins of Alifee and Bovianum and has Campobasso for 
its capital, is within an easy day of Naples. 

Mr. Trollope has many qualifications for a good guide through the 
less known parts of Italy. He is well acquainted with the Italian 
language and literature ; he has a hearty sympathy with the present 
hopes of her people. Generally he is cautious in forming and giving 
opinions, unless where some lying wonder rouses a just indignation, 
and hatred of the Roman system gets the better of him. His Italian 
studies are also in the right direction. It is time to say that no 
knowledge of ancient Italy can make up for ignorance of medieval 
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Italy. In many questions which concern our history and institutions, 
the latter will help us much, where the former is necessarily silent. 
Larger acquaintance with Italian topography will clear up doubtful 
points of Roman military history ; the examination of old sites and 
monuments will set many antiquarian questions at rest ; and happily 
there are learned Germans and Danes ready for the work. But there 
are few Englishmen who will not say with Mr. T. A. Trollope: “To me 
the traces and memorials of the times when that civilisation of which 
our own is the immediate successor and heir grew up and flourished 
and died, are even more interesting than the remains of a social sys- 
tem immeasurably more distant than our own. And I turned from 
the anxious speculations of the gentlemen who are hoping to discover 
enough of the foundations of the Eugubian Roman theatre to enable 
them to prove that it was exactly like all the other Roman theatres in 
its arrangements, to look with much livelier interest on a work exe- 
cuted by the free medieval burghers of Gubbio, for the more effectual 
prosecution of the various industries, especially that of cloth-weaving 
and dyeing, which produced the ‘money power’ that so much asto- 
nished the monk of a subsequent age” (p. 91). 

Mr. Trollope visited the cities of Citta di Castello, Gubbio, Assisi, 
Camerino, Macerata, Fermo, Loreto, Recanati, and Ancona. There is 
a more or less striking likeness in the fortunes of most of these 
cities. Once “free” self-governed communities, they sank gradually 
under a tyranny, “il governo di un solo.” The citizens, harassed by 
civil feuds, preferred that one man should have the rule over them 
rather than endure the oppressions of the few. And when this tyranny 
became intolerable by reason of its licentiousness and cruelty, they 
asked for the protection and government of Rome. The result is in- 
structive. The turbulence of a tyranny was less hurtful to prosperity 
than priestly rule. The sources of life were checked by the one, they 
were poisoned under the other. The splendid palaces, the stability 
and taste of private dwellings, all the signs of a widely-spread pros- 
perity belong, not to the last 300 years of papal government, but to 
previous times. The blood runs cold on reading the well-authen- 
ticated details of judicial murder committed by the ecclesiastical 
authorities at Fermo in 1854. If such cases were common, and all 
testimony agrees that they were, Mr. Trollope may well say that the 
rule of an Oliveretto were preferable. We wish Mr. Trollope had 
stated more fully the working of those changes which have followed 
the incorporation of Umbria into the Italian kingdom. We learn 
that the expulsion of the monks under the Provisional Governor 
Pepoli has caused some discontent, but not the discontent which 
reactionists affirm and desire. People complain that the monks who 
gave away doles to the poor at the convent gates have been ejected 
because of their large possessions, while the mendicant friars who live 
on the scanty means of the rural population are suffered to remain, 
because they have no possessions to lose. The feeling is, that the one 
should have been done arid not the other left undone. 

Mr. Trollope surveys at some length Assisi and Loreto. He does 
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not care to describe that memorable church, long the wonder of Chris- 
tendom, built to the memory of St. Francis and adorned by Cimabue, 
Giunto, and Giotto. And his minute account of Loreto will not 
stand comparison with the eloquent narrative of the author of Sinat 
and Palestine. Some omissions have surprised us. There is no notice 
of the celebrated Tabulee Eugubine which were found not far from 
Gubbio, and we believe are still to be seen there; no mention of 
Recanati as the birthplace of Leopardi; no reference to the siege of 
Ancona in the twelfth century by the forces of Frederick Barbarossa, 
and its heroic defence. Mr. Trollope intends his book to be of per- 
manent use. If he had given us a clear history of one of these ancient 
cities, as told by the chroniclers and local historians (whom it is his 
great merit to appreciate), and if he had omitted some of the lesser 
incidents of his journey, which, however noteworthy to himself, are 
somewhat tedious to the reader, his book would have been quite as 
entertaining and much more instructive. 


VII. Mr. Worsley’s Translation of the Odyssey of Homer. Books 

xiii,-xxiv. 

This is the second and last instalment of Mr. Worsley’s beautiful 
poem. Beautiful in many parts it is—and his poem we may call it; 
for it is certainly not Homer. Judging by the paroxysm of the trans- 
lation fever which has of very late years set in, we may fairly augur 
that we have not seen the last of the attempts which will, very usefully 
perhaps, yet be made to present Homer to a classical public in every 
variety of attire. The learned and intricate sublimity of Milton ; the 
shrewd, sweet, limping gossip of Chaucer; the wreathed, romantic 
fancies of Spenser,—all in turn find their eager advocates as the proper 
English dress in which to introduce the actual old bard to those who 
have heard so much about him. In every garb but his own, however, 
—even Mr. Worsley’s,—he looks “ translated” indeed. It may be said 
that the metre of any English poet is something quite independent of 
his language and imagery. We cannot think so. It appears to us, on 
mature reflection, that given any language and a certain metre, the use 
of that metre will exercise a sort of magnetic attraction over that por- 
tion of the language, and those combinations of it, with which the 
metre has most affinity. The poet may fancy he controls the metre ; 
but the metre controls him. A metre is an instrument, in the use of 
which the poet or translator can use his free will only up to a certain 
point. The water he draws from the Castalian spring will irresistibly, 
for the time, take the form of the pitcher he employs. When the Eng- 
lish language is poured into the hexametral mould, there is a certain 
general moral and intellectual form, which it is already predetermined 
to take, wholly independent of the efforts of the writer at any given 
points of his composition. If he press it here, it will bulge out there ; 
and soon. This being the case, that prevailing moral and intellectual 
colour and form which the English language takes in the hexameter, 
may be, and generally will be, something wholly and generically differ- 
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ent from the necessary colour and form of another language in the 
same metre. As a matter of fact, the old Greek hexameter and the 
English hexameter differ fundamentally in their whole spirit and effect. 
It is impossible, we think, for any person not the translator to look 
at the practical effect of the English hexameter in any given number of 
lines, together or singly, purporting to translate Homer, and not to 
feel that the total result, independently of scholarship, is not in the 
least Homeric, but something essentially alien to it—something less 
homely, less simple, less gleaming, sunny, and distinct, but more pris- 
matic, and inevitably charged with a pseudo-romantic effect which is 
most of all un-Homeric. It is not that the ideas of Homer may not 
be partially at least reproduced. It is, that the combination of Eng- 
lish words in that metre gives rise at every step to a sidelong moral 
colour and association, compounded of the sense and the music, which 
is essentially English, and different from the peculiar collateral associa- 
tions awakened by the same ideas in the same metre in Greek, And 
what is true of the hexameter is true of every other metre in different 
degrees. . Each conjures up a moral mirage of its own. Thus, gene- 
rally, we may say that each particular metre, viewed as a medium of 
translation, is accompanied by a certain prismatic colouring inseparable 
from that metre, but different from the prismatic colouring which also 
would necessarily accompany the use of any other. Mr. Worsley quotes, 
as the very best and Homeric hexameters that he has yet seen, two of 
Mr. Arnold’s lines : 
‘* But let me lie dead, with the dark earth mounded above me, 
Ere I hear thy cries, and thy captivity told of !” 


Very possibly they may be the best. But they are not Homer. Nor 
is Dr. Hawtrey’s beautiful line,— 


** Clearly the rest I behold of the dark-eyed sons of Achaia ;” 
nor this of Mr, Kingsley,— 
‘* As when an osprey aloft, dark-eyebrowed, royally crested.” 


though all are unquestionably beautiful in their way. 

In truth, not only has the English hexameter “a plunging and 
floundering” effect, which, contrary to Mr. Worsley, we hold to be 
inseparable from it—not merely accidental—but the very genius of 
the English language, when forced into hexameter, seems to involve 
a certain mouthing tenderness, a fluffy, particoloured sentimentality, 
which is wholly foreign to Homer. 

Another objection to the English hexameter—a very formidable 
one, we think—lies in the fact, that hardly any rhythm could be 
chosen which necessitates turns more remote from the natural idio- 
matic cadence of English as it is spoken. But if we compare Homer 
with Herodotus and Hesiod, it is impossible, we think, not to feel that 
the great bulk, if not absolutely all, of the Homeric idioms formed at 
one time part of the natural spoken language of the Greeks. Not that 
the Greeks spoke in hexameters. But we may more than conjecture 
that the bulk of the Homeric idioms—such as, taking three out of a 
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thousand, ds gdro, és péocov 0 avayor, Pav & ipevae da dopa (the last 
of which suggests our vulgarism, “they went for to go,” rather than 
any more high-sounding words)—were at some time the common popu- 
lar idioms in the common popular cadence. If so, it is easy to see 
how the rhapsodists unconsciously fell into the hexameter, because it 
was, in fact, that rhythm which lay closest to all the possible combina- 
tions of the common popular language. In English, the same rhythm 
is precisely that which of all rhythms lies furthest from the spoken 
language. Hence the uniform simplicity in the mere tone and gait of 
Homer’s verse. Hence, too, the constant strain, “the plunging and 
floundering,” in the English hexameter. 

Nevertheless these are not Mr. Worsley’s grounds for trying the 
Spenserian metre. He admits that the hexameter defended by Mr. 
Arnold is “the abstract best.” But he contends that the abstract best 
is not necessarily the “ practical best” for translation. And his de- 
fence of one metre against another is thus founded on strictly personal 
grounds. “Granted,” he says, “that the Spenserian stanza is not the 
best possible form of English verse for the purpose to which I have 
applied it, but I feel it to be the best for me.” There is some reason 
in this. Nevertheless we think that Mr. Worsley throws the scientific 
side of the question too much into the shade. To take a mathematical 
illustration, translation may be compared to the change of codrdinates 
for a given curve. And looking upon English as one set of codrdinates, 
there must be, we fancy, some expression which is the nearest approach 
to an undistorted view of Homer possible in our language, and only 
one; and the discovery of it is a matter of poetical science, not of 
personal feeling. 

But we pass to the actual translation before us; and the first thing 
we observe is the courtly, romantic style of Mr. Worsley’s language, in 
sharp opposition to the cold, clear, sibilant, and guttural—the popular 
idiom of Homer. The very opening line of the 13th book, 


> an 
"Qs épab” oi § dpa mavres diy eyévovro ovwmyj’ 


places the bard before us rapidly gossiping his endless rhythmical 
stories to idle but hungry ears. Compare it with the smooth, polished, 
rather languid, and courtier-like utterance : ‘‘ He ceasing” (you can see 
the flourish of the poet’s white hand, and a cambric pocket-handker- 
chief), 
‘all sat charmed in the great halls, 
Mute, till the lord Alcinous answer gave.” 


The “lord Alcinous” indeed! Here we are at once in full romance. 
Then again, “answer gave” is an artificial and therefore weak inver- 
sion, alien to our common usage and the common spirit of English 
talk. The Greek, 


tov & abre ’AXkivoos amrapeiBero, 


is a plain straightforward idiom, in natural sequence. Homer wanted 
to say that Alcinous answered the man who spoke last, and he said 
It totus i ipso, uncumbered by care of beautiful speech. 
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Can any thing be conceived more elegantly alien to the homely 
headlong earnestness of Homer than the following : 


“‘ Therefore this charge I give you, chieftains brave, 
Who here still quaff the senatorial wine, 
And in my fair halls list the minstrel’s voice divine.”’ 


These are the mincing, affected words of a man “ who sets himself to 
be himself admired,” not of the honest, barbaric, yet garrulous chief- 
tain (garrulous, that is, with the poet’s garrulity), who says: 

ipéwr 5’ avdpi Exdore épiepevos rade ipa, 

dooot evi peydpo.at yepovotoy atOora oivoy 

aiel miver’ €uoiow, axovaterbe 8’ dood. 


The burly good-natured emphasis of dxovdZeoQe 5° aowov sounds 
irresistibly comical when rendered by “list the minstrel’s voice divine.” 
Nor is there a single stanza throughout the translation against which 
similar objections could not be urged, and, we think, with perfect jus- 
tice and fairness. 

We trust Mr. Worsley will not mistake our remarks, as in any way 
implying hostility to his laudable undertaking, nor any insensibility to 
the beauty of many parts of his work. We can only repeat our con- 
viction, that if any one reading Mr. Worsley thinks he is reading 
Homer, he will be much mistaken ; but if he dismisses Homer from 
his mind, and thinks only of Mr. Worsley, he may find much to interest 
and to gratify him. 


VIII. The Home and Foreign Review. Nos. I. and TI. London: Wil- 
liams and Norgate. 


In departing from the usual reserve which restrains us from no- 
ticing our rivals in periodical literature, we must plead as our first 
justification, that we have nothing to say of the Home and Foreign 
Quarterly that is not to its praise. It is evidently conducted and 
written with singular ability ; and some of its articles, such as one on 
the “Secret History of Charles IT.,” in the first Number, and those on 
“ General Average” and on “ Manuscripts at Cambridge,” in the second, 
display an unusual combination of rare knowledge and clear thought. 
Nevertheless these qualities are, after all, of secondary importance. 
Mere intellect and knowledge are becoming every day more and more 
marketable articles, to be obtained in any degree and quantity at their 
appropriate price. The great merit of the Home and Foreign Quar- 
terly is, that being a Catholic organ, even Ultramontane in principle, 
it represents a living idea, which, if the prelates of its own church do 
not suppress it, after the fashion of superiors, may go as far to make 
Catholicism tenable by thinking men in the nineteenth century as 
the conditions of the case allow. In an answer to Cardinal Wiseman, 
\who has an unfortunate notoriety in his own communion for distrust- 
ing and opposing every movement which he does not himself initiate 
or control, the leeders of this new party explain their philosophical 
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position. Believing, as all of us believe, that there is a transcendental 
truth which we know inadequately because we only see it in part, 
they differ from us in assuming that the Catholic church is its depo- 
sitory in all matters of faith. Where the Protestant believes in a per- 
petual progression of human thought towards its Divine Original, in 
a constant remodelling of creeds no less than of sciences, the liberal 
Catholic assumes that his creed is no subject for speculation, and that 
if it grow at all through accretion or substitution, its changes must still 
be the result of the Spirit of God speaking through the visible head of 
the church. It is in fact the distinction of imperialism and constitutional 
government ; the question whether change shall originate from above 
or from below. But the man who holds this principle of “central 
rest” does not necessarily deny the fact of “endless agitation” around 
it, any more than we who regard the existence of a God as a first 
axiom are thereby bound to finality on other subjects of speculation. 
The results of geology, philology, and ethnology, may seem incon- 
sistent with one another and with religion; but these contradictions, 
which after all are nothing by the side of the contradictions in human 
nature, the belief in law, and the sense of free-will, must be regarded 
as mere results of our own imperfect knowledge, as difficulties which 
will disappear when the system that we see in part is disclosed in its 
entirety. The cavils of orthodox sciolism against fearless science in 
fact arise from a latent distrust in Deity; a belief that God may have 
said one thing to Moses, while he did another in the great scheme of 
creation. The more reverent philosopher, whose religion is based on 
faith in the God of truth, knows that his Maker cannot be inconsist- 
ent with himself, and answers like Copernicus, when he was told that 
sixteenth-century observation could detect no phases in Venus such as 
his theory demanded, that “God will find an answer to the mystery.” 
It is not for us to patch up a theological Kosmos, but to take fact and 
law as we find them, at all hazards. 

We have said that the theory of the Home and Foreign Quarterly 
seems to us of the last importance to Catholicism. It opens a door 
for admitting the notoriously sceptical men of science, the Cuviers and 
St.-Hilaires, into the fold. It demands no compromise of opinion on 
matters outside religion, and leaves the question of faith where ignor- 
ance of theology, habit, deference for authority, and other such motives, 
would decide nine men in ten to conform silently, perhaps to believe. 
Taken with the doctrine of Development, which opens the path of re- 
pentance and change for infallibility, this new theory completes a logical 
system which is at once rational, tolerant, and severely orthodox. Its 
only weak point is the fatal one inherent in the very structure of Ca- 
tholicism. It is based on the supposition of a perpetual miracle in 
the church’s government. It assumes that the men whom all history 
shows to have been quite as often at least men of narrow intellect, 
petty motives, and imperfect knowledge, as large-minded and well- 
meaning, are yet not only the depositaries of eternal truth, but its sole 
practical administrators. The doctrine of papal infallibility may be 
explained away and softened down by the limits of its application to 
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exercise ; but who is to save conscience and liberty if the church, or, 
in other words, the priests, are “ to govern and educate, so far as go- 
vernment and education are needful subsidiaries to her great work of the 
salvation of souls”? Who is to define the faint spiritual boundary with- 
in which the church is to be supreme, and beyond which the state and 
the home may be inviolate? It is all ‘ Plato's commonwealth.” As- 
sume the clergy all like Borromeo or St. Cyran, the philosophers like 
Copernicus or Pascal, and the strife of those who seek to save souls 
with those who desire knowledge would still be internecine ; the old 
story would be acted out again,—the theories of Copernicus proscribed, 
Pascal persuaded to burn his manuscripts. But take the clergy as they 
are when such a man as Cardinal Wiseman is one of their most learned 
representatives and not the least liberal, and what quarter would be 
given, let any man ask himself, to a historian who wrote honestly about 
Leo X., to a geologist who differed from Genesis, or to a statesman 
who counselled the surrender of the temporal power? No philosophy 
of Catholicism will tempt us into the lion’s den, while there are no 
traces of footsteps from it into the air and life, 
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BOOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR READING- 
SOCIETIES. 


History of the Romans under the Empire. By the Rev. C. Merivale, 
B.D. Longman. 
[Reviewed in Article VITI.] 
Remains, in Verse and Prose, of Arthur Henry Hallam. Murray. 


Scotland under her Early Kings. By E. ¥’. Robertson. Edmonston. 
[A scholarly book on a period that has been little treated of by his- 
torians, | 
Lady Morgan’s Memoirs. Allen and Co. 
[An amusing book of aristocratic gossip. | 
Ten Years in the United States. By D. W. Mitchell, formerly resi- 
dent in Richmond, Virginia. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
[Written from the Southern point of view, but neither unfair nor un- 
friendly to the North. ] 


Waterloo. By G. Hooper. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
[A very masterly and thorough discussion and picture of the Waterloo 
campaign. ] 


Five Months on the Yang-Tsze. By Captain Blakiston. Murray. 
[An interesting account of travels in a country hitherto unexplored by 
Englishmen, and with two very good chapters on the Taepings. ] 
My Diary North and South. By W. H. Russell. Bradbury and 
Evans. 
Servia and the Servians. By the Rev. W. Denton. Bell and Daldy. 


[A truthful account, chiefly from the ecclesiastical point of view, of 
travels in an interesting country. ] 


Kington’s History of Frederick the Second. Macmillan. 
Lives of the Engineers. Vol. III. By Samuel Smiles. Murray. 
Greece and the Greeks. By Frederika Bremer. Hurst and Blackett. 


Christopher North: a Memoir of John Wilson. By Mrs. Gordon. 
Edmonston. 
Pre-Historic Man. By Professor Wilson. Maemillan. 


African Hunting. By C. B. Baldwin. Bentley. 
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268 Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading-Societies. 


Collected Papers. By Mrs. Grote. Murray. 
[The most interesting of these is an account of a village quarrel with a 
Lady of the Manor.] 
Journal of a Mission to Affghanistan in 1857. By H. W. Bellew. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 
[Amusing and very faithful.] 
Lost among the Affghans. Edited by H. O. Fry. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 


[The romantic and incredible adventures of a boy, said to have been 
saved from the English army in Affghanistan, and evidently the work 


of one who has been in the East. ] 


Modern Pantheism. Translated from M. Emile Saisset. Williams 


and Norgate. 
[A lucid review of different systems of philosophy. ] 


A Lenten Journey in Umbria. By T. A. Trollope. Chapman and 


Hall. 
[Reviewed in the Short Notices, No. VI.] 


Roads and Rails. By W. B. Adams. Chapman and Hall. 


Eugénie de Guérin, Journal et Lettres. Didier. 
[Reviewed in the Short Notices, No. I.] 

No Name. By Wilkie Collins. Sampson Low. 

Orley Farm. By A. Trollope. Chapman and Hall. 
[Reviewed in Article IT.] 


Lady Audley’s Secret. Tinsley Brothers. 


[One of the best “ sensation” novels, ] 

Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. By Mrs. H. Wood. Bentley. 
[Inferior to former works by the same author, ] 

Footsteps behind him. Sampson Low. 
[Better sketched than written.] 

The World in the Church. By F.G. Trafford. Skeet. 


[Not equal in interest to the author's earlier works, ] 


Normanton. By A. J. Barrowcliffe. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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Coloured it is perfectly wholesome. 
















BEST and CHEAPEST . 
NORNIMAN's PURE. TEA 


STRONG, DELICIOUS, 


AND 


INVIGORATING. 
HORNIMAN's PURE BLACK. 


In Richness, Strength, & Flavour it is unequalled 
the leaf.is not artificially darkened, as it consists only of theChou 
Spring growths, which have no withered leaves to be disguised. 


HORNIMAN'’s PURE GREEN. 


This Tea is of a peculiar Delicious Flavour 
the leaf is a natural olive hue, as it is not coated with the usue 
bluish powder employed to disguise and pass off inferior wintr 
leaves. 


HORNIMAN’s PURE MIXED. 


The prc“srenee given to this Favourite Te; 
arises from the astiesiied strength of the Pure Black, and thi 
delicate Flavour of the Pure Green; from not being artificial 
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Qbtainable from 2280 authorised Ag nts. Black, Greer 
or Mixed, at 3s. 8d, 4s, and 4s. 4d, per pound. Sol: 
secured in Twro-nnce, Quarter, Half, aud Pound Packets 
containing the full weight of Tea. | 

















CHOICE TEA ata very reasonable price 
is obtained by purchasing the Pure sorts 
imported by Horniman & Co., London, who 
to secure reliable quality, have for the last 


‘15 years had their supply not covered with 


s0lour, because the Chinese “face” many teas 
In purpose to disguise and pass off refuse 


brown leaves, knowing the usual artificial 


colour hides all defects and makes low sorts 
appear equal to and sell for the best. 


The Inland Revenue Report on Tea, for : 
1862, also condemns this adulteration ; it was — 
printed by command of Her Majesty, and laid 
before both Houses of Parliament. An able 
Leading Article in the “Times,” August 16, 
reviews this State Document, which cautions 
all against using the highly coloured leat, 
and shows the impolicy of allowing mineral 
colour on Tea, especially as it is used as 
daily food. 
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A CONDIMENT FOR SEASONING ALL KINDS OF 
FOOD FOR ANIMALS, 


REDUCED IN PRICE TO 


£24 PER TON, 
OR 5 BARRELS WEIGHING A QUARTER 


OF A TON FOR £6. 
imaportamt t© erery man WA keeps 


It Converts the Commonest of Hay and Straw into a Superior Provender. 
REDUCED PRICES. 


1 Cask, containing 448 Feeds (loose), with measure enclosed, wg. nett lcwt i £110 
; Cask, containing 224 Feeds (loose), with measure enclosed, wg. nett}cwt . 015 
Cask, containing 112 Feeds (loose), with measure enclosed, wg. nett}cwt . 0 7 


Each Measure has JOSEFH THORLEY’s Signature burnt thereon. 


1 Case, containing 448 Packets, each Packet One Feed, weighing nettlewt . £1 14 
; Case, containing 224 Packets, each Packet One Feed, weighing nettAcwt . 017 
Case, containing 112 Packets, each Packet One Feed, weighing nett }cwt . 0 8 


Each Packet has JosEPH THORLEY’s Signature engraved thereon, 
. Free to Rail in London. 
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Fork order must be accompanied with a remittance made payable to JOSEPH 


THORLEY. 





gS ADDRESS—STEAM MILLS AND MANUFACTORY, 
CALEDONIAN ROAD, KING’S CROSS, LONDON, 





if IS VERY REQUISITE THAT THE CHOPPED HAY, STRAW, AND CORN SHOULD 
BE DAMPED WITH WATER, SO THAT THE CONDIMENT ADHERES TO IT; 
UNLESS THIS BE STRICTLY ATTENDED TO, THE GREAT BENEFIT TO BE 
DERIVED CANNOT BE ACHIEVED, 
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THORLEY'S FEEDING MEAL, 
' PRICE £14 PER TON (BARRELS eee | 


This Compound is composed of the finest Locust Beans, Indian 
Corn, Linseed, &¢., well seasoned with THortzy’s Conprment, ant. 
. One Ton is equal in value to One Ton and a-Half of the best 
Linseed Cake obtainable in the Market. ; 

HORSES, FATTENING BULLOCKS, SHEEP, AND PIGS, 
THRIVE AMAZINGLY UPON IT. 





-@ BARRELS, WEIGHING Netr 1 Ton 1 Cwr., at £14 per Ton, £14 14, 
Nett Cash, free delivered by my own Waggons to any Station in London. 
Sin@xE Brrs., FoR TRIAL, WEIGHING 1 Cwr. 2 Qrs., may be had at 24s. each. 


ADDRESS—-STEAM MILLS AND MANUFACTORY, 


CALEDONIAN ROAD, KING’S CROSS, 


LONDON. 








DIRECTIONS FOR USING THORLEY’S ENTIRE FEEDING 
MEAL. 
For an ordinary-sized Horse, per day, 
Tibs of the Feeding Meal mixed with 17lbs of damped Chaff. 
For Fattening Bullocks, per day, 
8 to 10]bs, well mixed with damped Chaff, pulped Turnips, &e. 
For Cows, per. day, 
6 to 8lbs to be used in the same way as for Bullocks. 
For Calves, per day, 
2lbs mixed with skimmed Milk, &e., 
For Sheep, per day, 
2lbs to be mixed with damped Chaff. 


For Pigs, 
to be scalded and mixed up with slops, the same as Barley Meal, and in about’. 
same quantities, 


For Dogs and Poultry, 
mix a little amongst Kitchen Stuff, &c. 








A CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR THE | 
LANCASHIRE FUND. 


By the AUTHOR of “EAST LYNNE.” © 


This day, in Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth, 


The Hoggy Hight at Offord. 


LONDON: 
JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, BERNERS STREET, 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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. Eternal Punifhment. 

VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 

IX. 
. Lancafhire in 1862. 
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CONTENTS. 


Bifhop Colenfo on the Pentateuch. 
Orley Farm. 

The Crifis in Pruffia. 

Shelley’s Poetical Myfticifm. 


The Law of Maritime Capture and Blockade. 
Home Life in Denmark and Norway. __ 
The Flavian Cefars. 

Learning in the Church of England. 


Current Literature. 


Books of the Quarter fuitable for Reading Societies. 


. XXXII. will appear on the ft April 1863. 








